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| Of Wards, or Language in General. 
* | 4.1. ob, having deligned Man for a Man fited to 


, ſociable Creature, made him not 006 par and 
only with an Inclination, and un- 
dera Neceſlty to have Fellowſhip with thoſe of his own Kindz 
but furniſhed him alſo with which was fo be the great 
Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Man, therefore, had 
by Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articu- 

f late Stumds, which we call Words. But this was not enough 
f to produce Language; for Parrots, and ſeveral other Birds, will 


* 
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be taught to make articulate Sounds, diſtinct enough, which yet, 
by no means, are capable of Language. 
1 | $. 2. Bzs1»Es articulate Sounds, therefore, it 7, 3 nn 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to Signs of Ideas. 
| 1:ſe theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions; 
and to make them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas, within his own 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Mens Minds be conveyed from one to another. 
＋ 3. Bur neither was this ſufficient to make To make 
Words ſo uſeful, as they ought to be. It is not 7,1 ga. 
enough for the Perfection of I that 
| Sounds can be made Signs of 1dcas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be ſo 
made ule of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Things: For the 
Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had 
every particular Thing need of a diſtin Name, to be ſignified 
3 by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther 
Vol. II. A Improvement, 


Words which Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the 


2 Iords, or Language in General. Book III. 
Improvement, in the Uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word 
was made to mark a Multitude of particular Exiſtences: Which 
ſe of Sounds was obtained only by the Difference 
of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thoſe Names becom- 
ing general, which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the ideas, they are uſed for, are 


$. 4 Bestoxs theſe Names which ſtand for [deas, there be other 


x 


Want, or Abſence of ſome ideas, ſimple, or complex, or all 
Ideas together; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Igno · 
rance, and Barrenngſi. All which negative, or private Words, 


cannot be {aid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas; for 


ns ren Bn; but Yay os 


3 ren 
22 Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
2 as — we remark, how great a Dependence our Words 
have on common, ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, 
2 to ſtand for Actions and Notions, quite 
ous, ſenſible Ideas, are transferred to more abſtruſe Significations, 
and made to ſtand for Ideas, that come not under the Cognizance 
of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Apprehend, Cumpre hend, Adhere, 
Conceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, &c. are all 


Words, taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and ap- 


plied to certain Modes of Thinking, Spirit, in its primary Sig- 
nikfication, is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but, 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things, that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt Riſe from ſenſible Ideas. 
By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of No- 


who were the firlt Beginners of Languages; and how Nature, 


even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men the 
Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : Whilſt, to 
— — da do day + 


e FCC ² te WA 


n 


were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by Words, all their 


Chap. I. Words, or Language in General, 3 
ons they felt in themſelves, or any other ideas, that came not 
under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words from or- 


dinary, known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make o- 
thers the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations, they experi- 


mented in themſclves, which made no outward, ſenſible Appear- 
ances : And then, when they had got known and agreed Names, 
to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they 


other Ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of 
outward, ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Operations of 
their Minds about them; we having, as has been proved, no 
Leas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Ob- 
jets without, or what we feel within ourſelves, from the in- 
ward Workings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious 
to ourſelves within. 

. 6, Bur to underſtand better the Uſe and 


' Force of Language, as ſubſervientto Inſtruftion dur. 


and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 
Fuer, To what it is that Names, in the Uſe of Language, are 


Secondly, Lancs all (except proper) Names ave general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly, for this, or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in 
the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather like 
the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come 
to find the right Uſe of Words ; the natural Advantages and De- 


fefts of Language, and the Remedies, that ought to be uſed, to 


avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity, or Uncertainty, in the 
Signification of Words, without which it is impoſlible to diſ- 


| courſe with any Clearneſs, or Order, concerning Knowledge ; 


monly univerſal ones, bas greater Connexion with Words, then 
perhaps is ſuſpected. 

Tas Conkderations, therefore, hall be the Matter of the 
following Chapters. | 


CHAP. 


4 ne Signification of Words. Book III. 


CHAP. Il 
Of the mm of Words. 


TAN, tho? he has great Variety of 
Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
others, as well as himſelf, might 
receive Profit and Delight; yet they are all 
within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor 
can of themlelves be made appear. The Comfort and Ad- 
vantage of Society, not being to be had without Communica- 
tion of Thoughts, it was neceſſary that Man ſhould find out 
which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made known 
to others For this Purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plen- 
ty, or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, which, with ſo 
much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus 
we may conceive how Fords, which were by Nature fo well 
adapted to that Purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as 
the Signs of their Ideas; not by any natural Connexion, that 


for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made 
arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe, then, of Words, 
is to be ſenſible Marks of 1deas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, 
$. 2. Taz Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 
3 ing either to record their own Thoughts, for 
bj: 1 the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it 
— were, to bring out their Ideas, and lay them be- 
fore the View of others; Hords, in their prima- 

ry, or immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectiy ſoever, or 
carelcly, thoſe Ideas are collected from Things, which they 
are 


there is between particular, articulate Sounds, and certain Ideas, 


Chap. 11: The" Sipnifiantion of Ward. —@— 3 


are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When 'a Man ſpeaks to andither; 
it is that he may be underſtood ; and the End of Speech bs, 
that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his ded to 
the Hearer. That then which Words are the Marks of, are 
the Zeas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply thin, - as 
Marks, immediately to any Thing elſe, but the Maus, that be 
himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas ; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs, of his Mur, at 
the ſame time; and ſo, in effect, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs, impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Significa- 
tion. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qua- 
lities in Things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, 
whereof he has none in his own. Until he has ſome ideas of 
his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the Con- 
ceptions of another Man ; nor can he ule any Signs for them : 
For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not what, which 
is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But, when he repre- 
ſents to himſelf other Mens Zdeas, by fome of his own, H he 
conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other Men do, "tis 
fill to his own eas ; 5 
chat he has not. 


$. 3. Tus is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Language, chat in this 
reſpect, the Knowing, and the Ignorant, the Learned, and theUn- 
learned, uſe the I ur dt they ſpeak (with any Meaning) all alike. 
They, in every Man's Math, ſtand for the Ideas be has, and 
which he would expreſs by them. A Child having taken Notice 
of nothing in the Metal he hears called Gold, but the bright, hin- 
ing, yellow Colour, he applies the Word Gold only to his on 
Idea of that Colour, and nothing elſe; and, therefore, calls the 
ſame Colour, in aPeacock's Tail, Gold. Another, that hath better 
obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the 
Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Hes of a 
ſhining, yellow, and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to 
thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility; and then the Word Gold to him 


” — thought to talk barely of their own Imagina- 


6 The Signification of Words. Book III. 
ſignifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. An- 
other adds Malleability : Each of theſe uſes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, which they 
have applied it to: But it is evident, that each can apply it on- 
ly to his own idea ; nor can he make it ſtand, as à Sign of ſuch 


complex Ideas, as he has not. 


oy —_ Men, can properly and immediately ſignify no- 


wm them a ſecret Reference to two other Things. 
Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the 
Mind: alſo of ather Men, with whom they communicate: For elſe 
they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the 
Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer 
were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Languages. 
But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the Idea 
they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with, have in their Minds, be the 
fame ; but think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as they 
imagine, in the ion of that Language; in which 
dogs ng goes paptameny re 
to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country app 
1 . 5. Secondly, Bxcausg Men would not be 


Things. tions, but of Things as really they are; therefore 

they often ſuppoſe their Words to land alſo fir 
the Reality of Things. But, this relating more particularly to 
Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to 
ſimple 1deas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different 
ways of applying Words, more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: 
Tho' give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the Uſe 
of Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion in- 
to their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand for any 
Thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 


$. 6. Con- 


Mens Minds Speaker; yet they, in their Thoughts, give 


CCC 


I 
. N $246 46 ** 5 e. by 


eee eee, 


there comes, by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connexion between cer- 


mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in 2 
the Mind of the Speaker; yer, tacky th Er 


not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 


e ee 


Chap. II. The Signification of Words. 7 

56. Concennrne Words alſo, iris farther to | 
be conſidered: Firſt, That they being imme- Webs 24 
anch the Signs of Mens Laas and, by that Idea, 


means, the Inftruments whereby Men commu- , 
nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thole 


Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their ownBreaſts, 


tain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names heard, 


almoſt as readily cxcite certain Meas, as if the Objefts them- 


ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did aftually affeft the 
Senſes. Which is manifeſtly fo in all obvious, ſenſible Qua- 
a CE INT 


 & 7. really; Tuar the the prijgir e Words oftes 


miliar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- 


Tongues, and ahways u davd tn out Miimades, but yet are 


perfectly; it often happens, that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their 
Thoughts more on Mords than Things. Nay, becauſeWords are ma- 
ny of them learned before the Ideas are known, for which they 
ſtand: Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſe- 
veral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they 
have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. 
But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Signification, fo far is there 
a conſtant Connexion between the Sound and the Idea, and a 
Deſignation, that the one Nands for the other; without which 


Application of them, they are nothing, but ſo much inſignifi- 


cant Noiſe. 

* 8.W oas, by long and familiar Uſe, as has Their Signif- 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, Perfectly 
ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to arbitrary. 
ſuppoſe a natural Connexion between them. But that they ſig- 


_ "ify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and that by a perfectly arbitrary 


impoſition, 


Impoſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 
(even' that-uſe the ſame Language) the fame Ideas, we take 
them to be the Signs of: And every Man has ſo inviolable 
a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes, 
that no one hath the Power to make others have the ſame 
Wards that be does. And, therefore, the great Auguſtus him. 
{elf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power, which ruled the World, ac- 
knowledged, he could not make a new Latin Word: Which was 
| as much as to ſay, That he could not arbitrarily appoint what 
Lea any Sound ſhould be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common 
Language of his Subjects. Tia true, common Uſe, by a tacit 
Conlent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain ideas, in all Lan- 
guages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that Sound, that, 
unleſs a Man applics it to the ſame idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 
Fey: And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the 
fame ideas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 
ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But, whatever be he 
| Conſequence of any Man's uling of Words differently, either 
from their general Meaning, or or the particular Senſe of the Perſon 
to whom he addrefles them, this is certain, their Signification, in 
his Uſe of them, is limited to his /deas, and they can be Signs of 


CHAP. m. 
Of General Terms. 


e, $1 A Things that exiſt being Particu- 


lars, it may, Perhaps, be thought 
reaſonable that Words,which ought 
to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo too; I mean, in their 
Signification : But yet we find the quite contrary. The far 
greateſ! part of Wards, that make all Languages, are general | 
Terms; which has not been the Effect of Neglect, or Chance, 
but of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. 


F. 2. Fagsr, 


1 


| RD * 
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Crow that flies over their Heads; much leſs to call every Leaf 


9 
4 2. Frasr, I is impoſſible that every particu- 4 
lar Thing ſhould have a diſtinct᷑, peculiar Name. — ts 
For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depend- haves Naws,is 


between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as Signs 

of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to Things, 
that the Mind ſhould have diſtinct Ideas of the Things, and re- 
tain alſo the particular Name that belongs to every one, with its 
peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it is beyond the Pow- 
er of Human Capacity to frame, and retain diſtinct ideas of all 
Men ſaw; every Tree, and Plant that affected the Senſes, could 
not find a Place in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. ' If it be 
looked on as an Inſtance of a prodigious Memory, That ſome 


Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by 


his proper Name ; we may eaſily find a Reaſon, why Men have 
never attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 


of Plants, or Grain of Sand, that came in their way, by a pecu- 


pet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would not ſerve to the | 

chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would nut ſerve them to communi- 
cate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk 


With others, only that they may be underſtood; which is then 


only done, when, by Uſe, or Conſent, the Sound I make, by 
the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who 
hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This 
cannot be done by Names, applicd to particular Things, where- 
of 1 alone having the ideas in my Mind, the Names of them 
could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not 
en under my Notice. 


| $ 4 Thirdy, Bur yet granting this alſo feaſible, (which 1 


think is not) yet 4 diſtinct Name for every particular Thing 
would nat be of any great Uſe, for the Improvement of Knowledge ; 
Vor. II. B Which, 
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which, tho' founded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by ge- 
neral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under gene- 
ral Names, are properly ſubſcrvient. Theſe, with the Names 
belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not mul- 
or Uſe requires: And, therefore, in theſe, Men have, for the 
moſt part, ſtopped ; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from 
n 
Convenience demands it. And, therefore, in their own Species, 
which they have matt to do with, and wherein they have often 
occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of pro- 
per Names; and their diſtin Individuals have diſtin Deno- 


$- 5. Be$1vzs Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, 
* tions of Place, have uſually found peculiar 
MNMames, and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they be- 

ing ſuch, as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, 
99999 
And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular 
Horſes, as often' as we have to mention particular Men, we 
ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the 
other, and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, as Aex- 
ander. And, therefore, we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes 
have their proper Names, to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as 
commonly as their Servants; becauſe, amongſt them, there is oft- 
en occaſion to mention this, or that particular Horſe, when he 
is out of Sight. 


made. | 


$. 6. Taz next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
how general Words come to be made. For ſince 
_ come we by general Terms, or where find we 
thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for ? Words be- 
come general, by being made the Signs of general ideas; and 
ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtan- 
ees of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, that may determine 
them to this, or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of Ab- 
ſtraction, 
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duals, than one; each of which, having in it a Conformity to 
that Abſtract 7dea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. 
| $. 7. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtinctiy, it will not, 
be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
Beginning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas, from our firſt Infancy. There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil- 
dren converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone) are like the Per- 
ſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and 
the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, like Pictures 
of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The Names 
they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; and 
the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine 
themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when Time and a 
larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, that there are a 
great many other Things in the World, that in ſome common 
Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their 
Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, 
they frame an Idea, which they find thoſe many Particulars do 
partake in ; and to that they give, with others, the Name Man, 
for Example. And thus they come to have a general Name, and 
a general Idea: Whercin they make nothing new, but only 
leave out ot the complex Idea, they had of Peter and James, 
Mary and Jane, that which is peculiar to each, and retain only 
what is common to them all. 9 
＋ 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and idea of Man, they eaſily advance to more general Names, 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things, that differ 
from their Idea of Nan, and cannot, therefore, be comprehend- 
ed under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea, to which having given a Name, they make a Term of 
2 more comprehenſive Extenſion : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties, ſignified by the Name 
Man, 
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Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſponta- 
5 $. 9. Taar this is the Way, whereby Men 
Fares gem firſt formed general Idens, and general Names to 
but as. them 1 think, is ſo evident, that there needs no 

yas (ng Other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's 
ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of 

their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks general Natures, 
or Notions, are any thing elſe, but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas 
of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular Exiſtences, 
will, 1 fear, be at a Loſs where to find them. For let any one 
reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of Man, differ 
from that of Peter and Paul; or his Idea of Horſe, from that of 
Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſomething, that is peculiar to 
each Individual, and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular, com- 
plex Ideas of ſeveral, particular Exiſtences, as they are found to 
agree in? Of the complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names, Man and 
Horſe, leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and 
retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making 
a new diſtin, complex ice, and giving the Name Animal to it ; 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
| Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion; and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term, Vivens. And, not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and, at laſt, to Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our ideas whatſo- 
ever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Species, 
Which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with juſtice, ſo lit- 
tle regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtrat Ideas, more, 
or leſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed to them. In all 
which, this is conitant and unvariable, That every more general 
Term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thole | 
contained under it. | 


K. 10. Tas 
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&. 20. Tang may ber us the Reaſon, why, Why the Genus 


hends it; which is not out of neceſſuy, but only to fave the 
Labour of enumerating the ſeveral, ſimple ideas, which the 
next general Word, or Genes, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho? defining 
by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of 
Art, tho* originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe 
Notions they are applied to) I ſay, tho' defining by the Genus 
be the ſhorteſt way, yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
it be the beſt. This, I am ſure, it is not the only, and fo not 
abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but mak 
ing another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defined 
ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſim- 
ple ideas, that are combined in the Signification of the Term 
defined : And if, inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, Men have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it has not 
been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſa, but for quick- 
neſs and diſpatch ſake. For, I think, that to one, who deſired 
to know what eas the Word Mean ſtood for, if it ſhould be faid, 
that Man was a ſolid, extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, 
ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning; I doubt 
not but the Meaning of the Term Mar, would be as well un- 
derſtood, and the Idea, it ſtands for, be, at leaſt as clearly made 
known, as when it is defined to be a rational Animal: Which, 
by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, Yivens, and Corpus, re- 
ſolves ĩtſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. I have, in explaining 
the Term, Man, followed here the ordinary Definition of the 
Schools; which tho, perhaps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves 

well enough to my preſent Purpoſe. And one may, in this In- 
ſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition 
muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia: And it ſuffices to ſhew 


us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a Rule, or Advantage, in 
the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Definitions, as has been faid, be- 
ing only the cxplaining of one Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that 


the Meaning, or Lea, it ſtands for, may be certainly known ; 
Languages are not alwaysmade according to the Rules of Logic, 
that every Term can have its Signification, exactly and clearly 
expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently fatisfies us to 
the contrary ; or elſe thoſe, who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have given us ſo few Definitions conform- 
able to it. But of Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 
| $. 11. To return to general Words, it is 
General and plain, by what has been ſaid, That General and 
. Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 
Underſtanding. Things; but are the Iroentions and Creatures of 
the Underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, 
and concern only Signs, whether Words, or Ideas. Words are 
general, as has been ſaid, when uſcd for Signs of gencral Ideas, 
and fo are applicable indifferently to many particular Things; 
and Ideas are general, when they are (ct up as the Repreſcnta- 
tives of many particular Things; but Univerſality belongs not 
to Things themſelves, which are all of them particular in their 
Exiſtence; even thoſe Words, and Ideas, which, in their Signi- 
the Generals that reſt arc only Creatures of our own making; 
put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignifying, or repreſenting 


many Particulars. For the Signification they have, is no- 


thing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added to 
them *. 


L 12. Tux 


* Acarnsr this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, 
L and our Author anſwers, as followeth : However, 
, faith the Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are the Works 

P. 189, . of the Mind, yet they are not mere Creatures of the 
md; as appears by an Iuſlance produced of the 
Eſſence of the Sun, being in one, ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is 


granted, That the Idea may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns might 


agree in it, and it is as a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence, ſubſiſting in 


ES. bo cent ett Iiolied 3 — 
1 — rr 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But, ſuppoſe there were 

| more 
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$. 12. Tus next Thing, therefore, to be con- 


Gdered, is, What kind of Signification it is, that Abſira® Idea 
General Words have. For, as it is evident, that 7 *** Eſſences 
they do not ſignify barely one particularThing; 
for then they would not be general Terms, but | 
proper Names; fo, on the other fide, it is as evident, they do 
not ſignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then ſignify 
the ſame, and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as the Grammari- 
ans call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then, 
which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things; and each of 
them does that, by being a Sign of an abſtract idea in the Mind, 
to which Idea, as Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, be 
of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences of the 

Serts, 


more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of the 


that the 
Things of the ſame 


which hes ud in 
by which any 
other Subſtances, 


from a fixed Star; not by a rea / Fſſence, that we do not know (for if 
ve did, it is poſſible — CES CEC, 
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Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of Things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract 7deas. For the having the 
Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any Thing to 
be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea, to which 
the Name is annexed, being that which gives a Right to chat 
Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Conformi- 
ty, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of any Species, 


Coat Sual og, © bo home with Gre fern ben) beg by 
they re found, make «ue Sam And thus I crave leave to anſwer 
your Lordſhip's Queſtion ; for what is it makes the Second Sun to be a 
true Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſt # Fi were 
but a mina Eſſence, then the Second would have nothing but the 


Inunst v conceive, if it had the Sasa“ £ſ:nce, k would have 
ſomething A rr which is 


it, _ 
us, to have all 


of the Stars ; 
fuck a Star could not, for that, —— FIR 


1 Tht te eee le e ke But bow 
prove, t fences I. as 

8 have a Reality in them, > a ak 

2 — 255 4 e. 
we in 8 
euren leg l. r In- 
Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip 
22 For that alone is it, which makes # 


Taar |» 
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have a Right to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of 
that Species; it follows, that the abſtraft idea, for which the 
Name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the 
ſame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of 
the ſorts of Things, and conſequently tht ſorting of this, is 
the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, that abſirafts and 
makes thoſe general Zdeas. 
J. 13. I vob not here be thought to for- — 

— — 
Production of Things, makes {everal of them 


propagated by Sced. Bat yl 1, we may of Things 
ſay, the ſorting of them under Names, is the 


Vor. IL C TWorkmanſhip 


CEL ee. 
— br. Vp 2 me ee dee Fl 1 


the Name of that Species of Animals 
For I your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether, Ul your way of 


— naming thn Peter, James,and John, Names familiar to 


Lr 


Species, Man, your Lord- 


ip has determined, tis plai did i 
=> A N 


| 
| 
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Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking occaſim from the $i. 
militude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract, general Ideas, 
and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, 


as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that Senſe the Word Form has 
A very proper Signification) to which as particular Things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, fo they come to be of that Species, 
have that Denomination, or are put into that Claſſis. For when 
we ſay, this is a Man, that a Hor/e; this Juſtice, that Gruelty ; 
this a Watch, that a ack ; what do we elſe but rank Things 
under different, ſpecific Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract 
Ideas, of which we have made thoſe Names the Signs? And 
what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by 


Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the Mind; which are, as it 


| Names 


Eſſence of that Species made a Man; n would undoubtedly 
chat this ſpecific Eſſence bad a Reality, beyond that of being 
only a abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That 
it is the true omg. 7 wo of a Man, in every one of them, that 
„ere 363 the true and real 
Meaning of Words is no more, but that the Eſſence of that 
ich the Fockke Name gen, eng found in them, that mk 
ſpecific Name is given, being found in them, that makes 
and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon, why they 


— that they are Men. 


I take to be the Bene of wha er gy 
— 


theſe Words will not hold true, in any 
Tov Lordſhip's fourth Inference 
7 rom the ſimple Ideas, by the mere Act ofthe Mind, 
1. 
I THOUGHT, That Reaſon and Con ſideration had been 
Act. of the Mind, mere Alls of the Mind, when any thing was done 
h wa Your gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For, when we 
ſeveral Individuals * the ſame Powers and Properties, ue 
tee fer Thet ters mu ſme ing common to all, which makes 
them of one Kind. ; I GRANT 


other Senſe. 


Gem be roy and ray Lordſhip adds, Aud we muſt be as certain of 


ins thus : That the general 


rs AY 


22 herein, . red Denon, be with 


em all of one Kind, muſi net be a 
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Names they are to be ranked under? And, when general Names 


are the Medium that unites them ; fo that the Eſſences of Spe- 
_ cies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 


can be any thing, but thoſe preciſe, abſtract Ideas, we have in our 
Minds. And therefore, the ſuppoſed real Efſences of Subſtances, 
if different from our abſtraft Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of 

the Species, we rank Things into. For two Species may be 
one as rationally, as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of 
one Specics: And I demand, what are the Alterations may, or 
may not be in a Hſe, or Lead, without making either of em 
to be of another Specics? In determining the Species of Things, 
by our abſtract Ideas, this is cafy to reſolve : But if any one 


1 ſuppoſe, 


I GRAxT the Infercnce to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea, the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. Kr EN nn yer Lang 
hip here lays, * That the Mind in 

Ideas 9 B. M. c. 6. 
— ION Inn a J. 28, 29. 


ed to have an Union in Nature: No 


© the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour 
© of Lead, with the Wei and Finednch of Geld, to be the com- 
© plex Ideas of any real ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
„Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unimelligible Words, 


© Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, 
complex 


© therein Nature, and, of Ideale united, made their 
© ones of c.. Which is very little different from what 


here ſays, That tis from our Obſervation of Indivi- 
oe bp nn tone Pi Pw arg Bo common to them 
11. But I do not ſee how it will thence follow, ihat ſpe- 


cific Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, os your 


127 comme tn thee ah, 

of one ; and if the Difference Kinds be rea that which makes 
but Real Eſſence. 

Tars may be ſome Gbjection to che Name of nominal Eſſence; ; but 

is, as 1 humbly conccive, none to the 
Conſtitution of 


Men's Minds, to which commonly 
annex ſpecific — . = Kinds, of Things 
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I ſuppoſe, be at a Loſs; and he will never be able to know 
when any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, 


or Lead. 
$. 14. Non will any one wonder, that I ſay 


Each 
37 Meaſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Spe- 
fence. cies) are the Workmonſhip of the Underſtanding, 
who conſiders, that, at leaſt, the complex ones 
are often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas - 
And, therefore, that is Covetoſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo 
to another. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtratt Idea: 
ſeem to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not con- 
ſtantiy the fame; no not in that Species, which is moſt famili- 
ar to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaint- 

ance : 


This, I believe, your does not Theſe complex Ideas, 
for want of re, your Lang ors we deny. — 
9, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better 
— yore © ur I am ready to receive it; till then I muſt, to ex- 
uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power 
Tn —— — — 
* — — 
and nor of the Kir called Hasen, Bengt ang, —— | $5.4 
Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the 
—_ another, 1 do not ee bow Arimel e cam be 


every enoup 
a real Difference between that and other Kinds. And if nothing 
ſerve the turn, to MAK E Things of one Kind and not of another, 
eng © hg as I have ſhewed, no more but ranking of them 
Names). but their real unknown Conſtitu- 
= W ee agar? e! py hich I fear it would 
while, before we ſhould have really different Kinds of 
Subſtances, or diſtin Names for them; unleſs we could 
them, by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtin 
tions. For, Ithink, it would not be readily anſwered me, if 1 
ſhould demand, ta the Gre cont ihlllinn, tn Be finwnnt 
Conſtitution of a Stag, from that of a Buck, which are each of them 
very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other; and no 
body queſtions but that the Kinds, whereof each of them is, are 
really different. 


YouR 


diſftinf, theſe Eſſences, or abſtraft Ideas, (which are the | 


: 
| 
- Q 
o 
2 


tus, born of a Woman, were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath 
been debated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and 
baptized : Which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, 
to which the Name Mar belonged, were of Nature's making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various Colleftion of ſimple 
[leas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then abſtract- 
ing it, affixeda Name to it. 80 chat in trum, every diſlinct, ab- 
ftraft Idea, is a diſtinct᷑ Eſſence ; and the Names, that ſtand for 
ſuch diſtin& eas, are the Names of Things eſſentially different. 
Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep 
from a Goat: And Rain is as eſſentially difierent from Snow, as 


the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join 
| Ladung in their . Icon 


Lord, I know not what to 
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thus any two abſtract ideas, that in any part vary one from an- 


other, with two diſtin Names annexcd to them, conſtitute wo = 


diſtin& Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially different as 
any two of the moſt remote, or, gppolite in the Workd. 
rr Bur ſince the Eſſonces, of Things are 
au hong, by ſome (and not without Reaſon) to 
| be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to 
Firſt, Ess nen may be taken for the Being of any Thing, 
wereby it is what it is. And thus the real, internal, but general- 
ly in Subſtances unknown, Conſtitution of Things, whereon 
their diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. 
This is the proper, original Signification of the Word, as is evi- 
dent from the Formation of it; Efſentia, in its primary Notati- 


of an Animal, of ſuch a Size, and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; 
rr Body of ſuch a Shape, —_— 
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on, ſignifying properly Being. Ani in this Senſe it is ill ſc 
when we ſpeak of the Efexce of particular Things, without 
giving them any Name. 

Secondly, Tun Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 
been much buſted about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence 
has almoſt loſt its primary Sighlification ; and, inſtend of the 
real Conſtitution of Things, has been almoſt wholly applied to 
the artificial Conſtitution of Gemes and Species. It is true, there 
zs ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; 
and it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on 
which any Collection of fimple Leas, co-cxiſting, muſt depend. 
But it being evident, that Things arc ranked under Names into 
ſorts of Species, only as they agree to certain abiſtract Zdeas, to 
which we have annexed thoſe Names; the Eſſence of each 
| — 
material Subſtance, et og Tet a fifth leave 

every one of 


Nr. — be. 
AnD therefore, I grant — 2 


o much, the real, 
har act — 


NO ED I rank ſeveral Individuals, it is 
impoſſible, but the real Conſtitution, on which that unaltered, com- 
plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence depends, mult be the ſame, i. c. —_— 


 diftinguiſhedby 
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Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, 
which the General, or Sortal (if 1 may have leave fo to call it 
from Sort, as I do General from Genus) Name ſtands for. And 
this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Effence imports, 
nin its moſt familiar Uſe. Theſe two Sorts of Hence, I ſup- 
c 
| Nominal Eſſence. 

Conſtant Con- . 16. Burweenx the nominal Eſſence, and the 


neon between Name, there is fo near a Comexiom, that the 
the Name and Name of any fort of Things cannot be attri- 


= buted to any particular Being, but what has 
this Eſſence, whereby it anfwers that abſtract 

Hea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 
Suppoſition, {.17.Coxceantxs the real Eſſences of corpo- 
#hat $>:ciesare real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there 
their real . are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one 
fences, uſehes. is of thoſe, who, uſing the Word Eſſence for they 
_ — - know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 
thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural Things are made, 
and wherein they do exactiy every one of them partake, and fo 
become of this, or that Species. The other, and more rational 
Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have 2 
real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſchle Parts; from 
which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh 
them one from another, according as we have Occaſion to rank 
them into ſorts, under common Denominations. „ 


we have Reaſon io 


. PET 


We 

Jame,; becauſe they 

of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral Sorts g 

r hg : 

| depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of 2 

— Br tir being ranked no Sor under ſuch and ſuch 
wholly depend, upon the Ideas of Men. 


Words, where we 6nd al the fame 


& A * * 1 . * F d 8 
R 4 * þ . 
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diiſunct, general Names. 


Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend fall thoſe 
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of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain 
Number of Forms, or Moulds, wherein all natural Things, that 
exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very 
much perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The ire. 
quent Productions of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, 
and of Changelings, and other ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, 
carry with them Difficulties, not poſſible to conliſt with this 
Hypotheſis: Since it is as impoſlible, that two Things, partaking 
el af che fone cede, Bards hone Aiiovs Pits 
ties, as that two Figures, partaking in the ſame real Eſſence of 
a Circle, ſhould have different Propertics. But were there no 
other Reaſon againlt it, yet the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that can- 
not be known, and the making them nevertheleſs to be that, 
which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, is ſo wholly wſcleſs, 
and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that That 
alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content ourſelves 
with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts, or Species of Things, as come 
within the Reach of our Knowledge: Which, when ſeriouſly 
conſidered, will be found, as I have faid, to be nothing elſe, 
but thoſe abſtract, complex Ideas, to which we have annexed 


F. 18. Es$8xces being thus diſtinguiſhed in- Real and no- 
F we may farther obſerve, the fame fo: 
that in the Species of Simple Ideas and Modes, ple Ideas and = 
they are always the ſame; but in Subſtances al» Modes, der- 
ways quite different. Thus a Figure, including pr 
a Space between three Lines, is the real, as well 
as nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtract 
Lea, to which the general Name is annezed, but the very E/ 
Jentia, or Being of the Thing itſelf, that Foundation, from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 


parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe, concerning that Par- 


cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 


Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a Right to that Name, which is 
Vor.1l, D therefore 
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therefore its nominal Eſſence: Since nothing can be called 
Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract, 
complex 1dea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinQtion of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
„ 
6— 
719. Taar fach ahſlraer Ideas, with Names 
l to them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are E, 
curruptible. ences, may farther appear, by what we are 
told concerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all 
ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of the 
real Conſtitutions of Things, which begin and periſh with them. 
All Things that exiſt, belides their Author, are all liable to 
have ranked into Bands, under diſtiat Names, or Enfigns. Thus 
that, which was Grais To-day, is To-morrow the Fleſh of a 
Sheep ; and, within few Days after, becomes part of a Man: 
In all which, and the like Changes, it is evident, their real E/- 
ſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſe- 
veral Things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. 
But Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with 
Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily 
the ſame, whateverMutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
Ideas, to which Man and Horſe arc annexed, are ſuppoſed never- 
theleſs to remain in the ſame: And ſo theZfſences of thoſe Species 
pen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this 
means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, without the 
Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 
there now no Circle exiſting, any where in the World, (as per- 
haps that Figure exiſts not any where, exactly marked out) yet 
the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; 
nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which, of the particu- 
lar Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right to the Name 
Circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having that Eſſence, 
was of that Species. And tho? there neither were, nor had been, 
in 
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in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mer- 
maid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex, abſtraft 
Leas, that contained no Inconſiſtency in them, the Eſſence of a 
Mermaid is as intclligible as that of a Man; and the Idea of an 
Unicorn as certain, ſteady, and permanent, as that of a Hoſe. 
From what has been ſaid, it is cvident, that the Doctrine of the 
Immutability of Eſſences proves them abſtract Ideas; and is on- 
ly to be founded on the Relation eſtabliſhed between them, and 
certain Sounds, as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long 
as the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. 

$. 20. To conclude, This is that which, in Recapitulation, 
ſhort, I would ſay, (v:z.) That all the great Bu- 

ſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amount to no 
in their Minds, with Names anncxed to them, do thereby en- 
able themſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them, as it 
were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improvement and 
Communication of their Knowledge; which would advance but 
flowly, were their Words and Thoughts confined only to Par- 


ticulars. 


CH A P. IV. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


ſignify nothing immediately but ple Ideas, 

the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- Modes, and 
er; yet, upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find, — 
that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, thing peculiar. 
{under which I compriſe Relations too,) and na- 
tural Subſtances, have each of them ſomething peculiar, and diffe- 
rent from the other. For Example : 

1. 2. Firſt, Tux Names of Simple Ideas, and 

Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Minds —_— 


which they inne key gay, — — 


$. 1. f as I have ſhewn, e; of fi 
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intimate real ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived 
Exiſtence. their original Pattern. But the Names of mix. | 
ed Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not | 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall fee more at large in the 

$. 3- Secondly, Txt Names of Simple Ideas, 
and Modes, fignify always the real, as well as 
nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names + 
of natural Subſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, any 
thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe = 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that 
treats of the Names of Subſtances, in particular. 
. 4- Thirdly, Tux Names of Simple Ideas are 
not capable of any Definitions ; the Names of all 
complex ideas are. It has not, what 1 know, 
been yet obſerved by any body, that Words are, 
and what are not capable of being defined ; the want whereof is 
(as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great Wrangl- 
ing and Obſcurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand De- 
finitions of Terms, that cannot be defined : And others think, 
they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication, made by a more 
general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, 
by a Genus and Difference) when even after ſuch Definition 
made, according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no 
more a clearConception of the Meaning of the Word, than they 
had before. This, at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what Words 
are, and what are not capable of Definition, and wherein con- 
liſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Pur- 
pole ; and, perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of 
theſe Signs, and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Con- 


f o 


fall were dz. J. 5: III x not here trouble myſelf, to prove = 
efenable, it that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 


world be a Pro- greſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 


60% in infini- into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could = 
| be defined. For, if the Terms of one Defini- 
tion were fill to be defined by another, Where at laſt ſhould | 

we {|} 


tum. 
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we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our /deas, and the 
Signification of our Words, thew, why ſome Namer can, on 
ethers cannot be defined, and which they are. 

. 6. Irutux, it is agreed, that a Definition 
is nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the Meaning of "Sa 


dne Word, by ſeveral ther not ſynonimous Terms. + 


The Meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to 


ſtand for, by him that uſes them; the Meaning of any Term 


is then ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when, by other Words, 
the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annexed to, in the Mind 
of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View 
of another ; and thus its Signification aſcertained. 'This is the 
only uſe and end of Definitions ; and, therefore, the only Mea- 
fure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

g. 7. Tas being premiſed, I ſay, that the Simple ldeas, 
Names of Simple Ideas, and thoſe only, are in- — 
capable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof 
is this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeve- 
ral Ideas, they can altogether, by no means, repreſent an deg, 
which has no Compoſition at all : And, therefore, a Definition, 
which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the Meaning of one 
Word, by ſeveral others, not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can, 
in the Names of Simple ideas, have no Place. 

$. 8. Tux not obſerving this Difference in 
our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that Abe. 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy 
to be obſerved in the Definitions they give us, of ſome few of 
theſe Simple Ideas. For, as to the greateſt part of them, even 
thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain to leave them untouched, 
merely by the Impoſlibility they found in it. What more ex- 
quiſue Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definiti- 
on; The Ar of a Being in Power, as far forth as in Power? 


which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not al- 


ready known, by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it 
could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully, asking 
a Dutchman, whatBeweceginge was, ſhould have received this Ex- 
plication in his own Language, that it was, Actus entis in poten- 

tia, 


30 
fig, quatenus in potentia: I aſk whether any one can imagine he 
could thereby have underſtood what the Word ſig- 
niſied, or have gueſſed what Idea 2 Dutchman ordinarily had 
in his Mind, and would ſignify to another, when he uſed that 

9 9. Nos have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endeavour- 
ed to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, 
much better ſacceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether by ex- 


plaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Ani, who de- 


fine Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to anather, what do 


they more than put one ſynonimous Word for another? For what 


is Paſſage, other than Motion? And if they were asked what Paſ- 
Jage was, how would they better define it than by Motion? For is 
it not, at leaſt, as proper and ſignificant to ſay, Paſſage is a Mo- 


tion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c.? 


This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 
Words of the ſame Signification one for another ; which, when 
one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover 
what idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far from a Defi- 
nition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word in the Dictionary 
is the Definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, and that Motion 
is the Definition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſeve Application, 


which the Carteſians give us, prove a much better Definition of 
Motion, when well examined. 
Lighe. J. 10. The A of Perſpicuous, as far ſurth as 


a Simple Idea; which, tho? not more abſurd than the former of 


ly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it can- 
not make the Mcaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to 
define) at all underſtood by a blind Man; but the Definition of 
Motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this 
way of Trial. For this Simple Jena, entering by the Touch as 
well as Sight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who 
has no other way to get the Idea of Nation, but barely by the De- 


finition of that Name. Thoſe » 
Number 
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of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thoſe of anther, 


Perfpicuous, is another Peripatetic Definition of 
Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſaneſs and Inſigniſicancy more plain- 


, Ä i 


{elves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets, L 
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Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the Bottom of the 
Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools ; but yet theſe 
Words, ever ſo well underſtood, would make the idea, the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under. 
ſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was 


nothing but a Company of little Tennis- balls, which Fairies all 


the Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Forcheads, 


whilſt they paſſed by others. For, granting this Explication of 


the Thing to be true; yet the idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we 
had it ever ſa exact, would no more give us the ides of Light 


the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us the 


lea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 


of any Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Senſe, are two Ideas; and two [deas fo different, and diſtant 
one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And, therefore, 


ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever fo long on the Retina of 
a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby ne- 


ver have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to it, tho? 
he underſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on an- 
n And, therefore, the Carte ſians ve- 
iſtinguiſh between that Light, which is the Cauſe of that 
rr rr 
is that which is properly Light. 
$. 11. Stur {deas, as has been ſhewn, are Ideas 


only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objefts them- p undefeakl 


appointed to each ſort. If they are not receiv- ed. 
ed this way, all the ords in the World, made uſe of to explain, 
or define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 


us no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by that voluntary Connexion, which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Ule has 
made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any 
Words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him 
have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 


Fruit. 


itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Wea f 


Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 


* . 
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Fruit. So far as he is told it has a Reſemblance with any Taſtes, 
whereof he has the Leas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to hisPalate, ſo far may he ap- 


proach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving us 


that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple Ideas, 
by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different from 
the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, and 
all other Simple Meas, it is the ſame thing; for the Signifi- 
cation of Sounds is not natural, but only impoſed and arbitra- 
ry. And no Definition of Light, or ſs, is more fitted, or 
able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound, 
Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make 
the Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one 
as to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell, and See by the Ears; a 
ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Pancho, who had the 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And, therefore, he that 
has not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the 
Simple idea, which any Word ſtands for, can never come to 
know the Signification of that Word by any other Words, or 
Sounds whatſoever, put together, according to any Rules of 


Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the 


proper Object; and fo producing that Idea in him, for which 
— — pyaaes, A ſtudious, blind Man, who 
had mightily beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe 
of the Explication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe 
Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way, 
bragged one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſigni- 
kid. Upon which his Friend demanded what Scarlet was? The 
blind Man anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt 
ſuch an Underſtanding of the Name of any other Simple Idea 
will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or 
other Words made uſe of to explain it. 

{. 12. Taz Caſe is quite otherwiſe in Com- 
The contrary plex Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral Simple 


——_T by RR —— | 
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the ſeveral Ideas, that make that Compoſition, — yp 
to imprint complex ideas in the Mind, which Penn 

were never there before, and ſo make their 

Names be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of {cas, paſſing un- 
der one Name, Definition, or the teaching the Signification of 
one Word, by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us un- 
derſtand the Names of Things, which never came within the 
reach of our Senſes; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other 
Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names ; provided that none 
of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple [deas, 
which he, to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had 


in his Thought. Thus the Ford Statue may be explained to a 


blind Man, by other Words, when Picture cannot; his Senſes 
having given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which 
therefore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize 
to the Painter, agaiuſt the Statuary ; each of which, contend- 
ing for the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, 
that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and 
even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Ex- 
cellency of it: The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the 
of a blind Man; who being brought where there 
was a Statue made by the one, and a Picture drawn by the o- 
ther, he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he traced with his 
Hands all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great 
Admiration applauded the Skill of the Workman. But being 
led to the Picture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, 
That he now touched the Head, and then the Forchead, Eyes, 
Noſe, &c. as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on 
the Cloth, without finding any the lesſt Diſtinftion : Whereup- 
on he cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admir- 
able and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent 
to them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel, nor per- 
ceive any Thing. 

＋ 13. Hs that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow to one, who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenome- 


nom, would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, 
and Order of the Colours, ſo well deſine that Word, that it 


Vor. II. E might 


might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how 
exact and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man un. 
derſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the Simple Ideas that make that 
complex one, being ſuch, as he never received by Senſation 
and Experience, no Words are able to excite them in his 
Mind. 
2221 only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
when to be made which are proper to produce in us thoſe Per. 
1 ceptions. When, by this means, we have our 
Minds ſtored with them, and know the Names 
for them, then we are in a Condition to define, and by Definition 
to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are made up 
of them. But when any Term ſtands for a Simple Idea, that a 
Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by any 
Words to make known its Meaning to him. When any Term 
ſtands for an Iden a Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant 
that That Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
fame idea, which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is any 
Name, of any Simple idea, capable of a Definition. 
$. 15. Fourthly, Bur tho? the Names of Am- 
— ple Ideas have not the Help of Definition, to de- 
ple eas feof termine their Signification, yet that hinders not, 
doubtful. but that they are generally leſs doubiful and um- 
certain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances: 
Becauſe they ſtaading only for one Simple Perception, Men, for 
the moſt part, eaſily and perſectiy agree in their Signification; 
and there is little room for Miſtake and Wrangling about their 
Meaning. He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of 
that Colour, he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be apt 
to miſapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea: which, 
when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the Meaning 
of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither 2 
Multiplicity of Simple Ideas to be put together, which makes 
the Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes; nor a ſuppol- 
ed, but an unknown, 1eal Eſſence, u ich Properties depending 


. 14. StxeLE Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
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e Mind only by the Sight, and have Entrance only thro” the 
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thereon, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But, on the 
contrary, in Simple Idea: the whole Signification of the Name 
is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more, or 
„ NIE CHEE 
tion of its Name be obſcure, or uncertain. | 

$. 16. Fifthly, Tas farther may be obſerv- x; —4 
3 
that they have but few Aſcents in lined predica- = 
mentali, (as they call it) from the loweſt Species [= eamenta- 


to the ſummum Genus. The Reaſon whereof is, 


that the loweſt Species being but one Simple Idea, nothing can 
be left out of it ; that ſo, the Difference being taken away, it 


may agree with ſome other Thing in one Idea common to them 


both; which having one Name, is the Genzs of the other two: 
V. g. There is nothing that can be left out of the idea of White 
and Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and 
ſo have one general Name; as Rationality being left out of the 
complex Idea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the more ge- 
neral Idea and Name of Animal: And, therefore, when to avoid 
and Red, and ſeveral other ſuch Simple Ideas, under one gene- 
ral Name, they have been fain to do it by a Word, which denotes 
only the Way they get into the Mind. For when #hite, Red, 
and Yellow, are all comprehended under the Genus, or Name 
Colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch Ideas as are produced in 


Eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general Term, 
to comprehend both Cclowurs and Sounds, and the like Simple 


Aleas, they do it by a Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into 


the Mind only by one Senſe : And ſo the general Term, Quality, 
in its ordinary Acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, 


| Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities, with Diſtinftion from 


Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make 
Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more 
Senſes than one. | 

F. 17. Satily, 
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Sixthly, Names J. 17. Sxthly, Tus Names of Simple ideas, 
Simple Ideas Subſtances, and mixed Modes, have alſo this 
fans for Idew Difference; that thoſe of mixed Moder und for 
 trary. Ideas perfectiy arbitrary; thoſe of Subſtances, 
are not perfectly fo, but refer to a Pattern, tho 
with ſome Latitude; and thoſe of Simple Ideas are perfectly tak- 
en from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which, what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
Tax Names of Simple Modes differ little from thoſe of Sim- 
ple Ideas. 


„ . 
Of the Names of Mixed Modes and Relations. 


They fland for $. 1. HE Names of Mixed Modes being 


abſtra? Idea, | general, they ſtand as has been 
— ſhewn, for Sorts, or Species of 
| Things, each of which has its peculiar Ef- 


Tu Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhewed, are 
nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name 
is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences of Mixed Modes, 
having nothing but what is common to them with other Ideas. 
But if we take alittle nearer Survey of them, we ſhall find that 
they have ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps, may deſerve our 
ED Tu firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 
they fland for them ĩs, that the abſtraft Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
are made the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of Mixed 
theUnderſtand- Inder, are made by the Underſtanding, wherein 
1 they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas; in which 
ſart the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only receives 
ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of Things ope- 
rating upon it. 

$. 3-Is 


Firſt, The 


complex Ideas of Mixed Modes, the Mind takes a Liberty not 
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Species of Mixed Modes, are notenly made by — 

the Mind, but made very arbitrarily,mnade wich- without Par. 
out Patterns, or Reference to any real EA *** 
ence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, which 
carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which 
they are taken, and to which they are conformable. ' But in its 


to follow the Exiſtence of Things exattly. It unites andretains 
certain Colle ctiona, as ſo many. diſtinft, ſpecific Ideas, whilſt o- 
thers, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſt 
ed by outward Things, paſs neglected without particular Names, 
or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe of Mixed Modes, 
as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine them by the 
real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Patterns, containing 
ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſcek it any where 
amongſt Things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been 
Witneſs to ſuch an Action? No: but it ſuffices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Collection into one complex 1dea, that 
Action were committed in rerum natura, or no. 

Lenne How this is 
conſiſts; and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting 
together thoſe which the Mind had before ; wherein the Mind 
does theſe three Things : Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number. Se- 
condly, It gives them Connexion, and makes them into one idea. 
Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we examine how 
the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, 
we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of Mix- 
ed Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, and conſequent- 
ly, that the Species themſelves are of Mens making. — 

5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas # arbi- 
of Mixed Modes are made by a voluntary Col- nk 4 
leftion of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde fer. f, Erl. 
CEE AG EI TE AIINS hs 


who 
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who will. but reflect, that this fort of complex ideas may be 


made, abſtracted, and have Names given them; and ſo a Spe. 
cies be conflituted before any one Individual of that Species ever 


might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have Names given 


exiſted. Who can doubt but the Ideas of Sacrilege, or Adultery, | 


them; and ſo theſe Species of Mixed Modes be conſtituted, before 


either of them was ever committed; and might be as well diſ. 
courſed of, and reaſoned about, and as certain Truth diſcovered 
of them, whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, 
as well as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſt- 
ence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of Mixed Moder 
are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a Being 


as ſubſcrvient to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 


when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers 
have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which were on- 
lyche Creatures of their own Underſtandings; Beings that had no 
other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I think, no body 
can deny, but that the ReſurredFion was a Species of Mixed Modes 
in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 5 

$.6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences f 
j- -- 5 Mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Stabbing. e but take a View of almoſt any of them. A little 


Mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered, independent Ideas, into 


one complex one; and by the common Name it gives them, 
makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating 
itſelf by any Connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 
Connexion in Nature has the idea of a Man, than the Idea of a 
Sheep, with Killing ; that this is made a particular Specics of Ac- 
tion, ſignified by the Word Murder, and the other not? Or what 
Union is there in Nature, between the idea of the Relation of a 
Father,with Killing, than that of a Son,or Neighbour ; that thoſe 


are combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the E- 
ſence of the diſtin& Species Parricide, whilſt the other make no 
diſtin Species at all? But, tho' they have made Killing a Man's 
Father, or Mother, a diſtin Species from Killing his Son, or 
Daughter; yet, in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daughter are taken 
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in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they are all equally 
comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that of Inceſt. Thus 
the Mind, in Mixed Modes, arbitrarily unites into complex ideas, 
ſach as it finds convenient ; whilſt others, that have altogether 
as much Union in Nature, are left looſe, and never combined 
into one Idea, becauſe they have no need of one Name. It is 
evident then, that the Mind, by its free Choice, gives a Connexi- 
on to a certain Number of Ideas, which in Nature have no more 
Union with one another, than others that it leaves out : Why 
elſe is the Part of the Weapon, the Beginning of the Wound is 
made with, taken Notice of, to make the diſtin Species called 
Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter of the Weapon left out ? 
I do not ſay this is done without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by 
and by; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the 
Mind, purſuing its own Ends; and that, therefore, theſe Species 


of Mixed Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding ; 


and there is nothing more evident, than that, for the moſt part, 
in the framing theſe ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in 
Nature, nor refers the deas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of 
Things; but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own Pur. 


poles, without tying itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any Thing 


that really exiſts. 

$. 7. Bur tho? theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſen- But lil fubſer- 
ces of Mixed Mues, depend on the Mind, and 2 
are made by it, with great Liberty; yet they are * 
not made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon 
at all. Tho? theſe complex Ideas be not always copied from 
Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the End, for which abſtrat 
ideas are made: And, tho' they be Combinations made of ideas, 
that are looſe enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as 
ſeveral other, to which the Mind never gives a Connexion, that 
combines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chicf End of Lan- 


with Eaſe and Diſpatch, general Conceptions ; wherein not only 
Abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great Va- 
ricty of independent Ideas, collected into one complex one. In 
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the making, therefare, of the Species of Mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations, as they had occaſi- 
_ onto mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined in- 
to diſtint, complex Leas, and given Names to; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unre- 
| garded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 
i they would make diſtin, abſtract ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the 
Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over-charged 
to lintle Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name ſo many 
complex Ideas of thoſe Mixed Modes, as they find they have oc- 
caſion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occurrence of their 
Affairs. If they join to the idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, 
or Mother, and ſo make a diſtin Species, from killing a Man's 
Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of 
the Crime, and the diftin& Puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a Man's Father, or Mother, different from what ought to be in- 
flicted on the Murder of a Son, or Neighbour ; and, therefore, 
they find it neceſſary to mention it by adiſtint Name, which is 
the End of making that diſtinct Combination. But, tho' the Ideas 
of Mother and Daughter, are fo differently treated, in reference 
to the lien of Killing, that the one is joined with it, to make n 
diſtinR, abſtrat Idea, with a Name, and ſo a diſtinct 
the other not; yet, in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both 
taken in, under Inceſf . And that ſtill, for the ſame convenience 
of expreſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one Species, 
fuch unclean Mixtures, as have a peculiar Turpitude beyond 
others; and this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcrip- 


tions. 

n $.8. A xopzzarz Skill, in different Langus- 
tranſlatable gen, will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of this z 
Words of di it being fo obvious to obſerve great Store of 
2 Words in one Language, which have not any that 

anſwer them in another. Which plainly ſhews, 
that thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, 
| have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas, and give 


| hotice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken Species to be 
| about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, 
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This could not have happened, if theſe Species were the ſtea- 


pu ery of Nature, and not Collections, made and ab- 
ſtracted by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the conveni- 


© ence of Communication. The Terms of our Law, which are 


not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words, that anſwer them in 
the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages ; much leſs, I think, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe 
Tongues: And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no Words in other Languages to anſwer them; the Reaſon 
whereof is plain, from what has been faid. Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly compare 
which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer 
one another ; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the Names 
of complex Ideas, eſpecially of Mixed Modes, that ſtands for 
the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does, that in Dictionaries 
it is rendered by. There are no Ideas more common, and leſs 
compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, 
and the Latin Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty 
rendered by the Engliſh Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound; but yet 
there is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas a Roman an- 
nexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far different from thoſe, 
which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if ei- 
ther of theſe ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures, that thoſe of the 
other Language deſigned by their Names, he would be quite 
out in his Account. "Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubt- 
ed; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in the Names of more 
abſtract and Ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of 
thoſe, which make up moral Diſcourſes ; whoſe Names, when 
Men come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated 
into, in other Languages, they will find very few of them exact- 
ly to correſpond in the whole Extent of their Significations. 
$ 9. Taz Reaſon, why I take ſo particular 


This ſhews 


made for Com- 
a3 if they were Things regularly and conſtantly munication. 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence i in 


Vol. II. 1 Things; 
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Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier 
 fignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have occa- 
ſion to communicate, by one general Term; under which divers 
Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract Idea, 
might be comprehended. And, if the doubtful Signification 
of the Word, Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, that 1 
ſay, the Species of Mixed Modes are made by the Underſtand- 
ing; yet, I think, it can by no body be denicd, that it is the 
Mind makes thoſe abſtract, complex Ideas, to which ſpecific 
Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind 
makes the Patterns for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave 
it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the Sort, or 
Species ; ſince, with me, Species and Sort have no other difference, 
than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 
1 $. 10. T ax near Relation that there is between 
Modes, it is the HPecien, Eſſences, and their general Name, at 
Name that ties leaſt in Mixed Modes, will farther appear, hen 
—— we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to 
maker # @ Spe- preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſt- 
ing Duration. For the Connexion, between the 
looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made 
by the Mind, this Union, which has no particular Foundation 
in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething, that 
did, as it were, hold it together; and keep the Parts from 
ſcattering. Tho, therefore, it be the Mind, that makes the 
Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the Knot that 
ties them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of different Ideas, 
does the Word Triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as 
one Species! Had this Name been never made, or quite loſt, 
we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of what paſſed in 
that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different 
Parts together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very 
Word annexed to it ; without which, the ſeveral Parts of that 
would no more be thought to make one Thing, than any other 
Shew, which having never been made but once, had never been 

much 
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much therefore, in Mixed Modes, the Unity neceſfary to 
any Eſſence depends on the Mind, and how much the con- 
tinuation and fixing of that Unity depends on the Name in 
common Uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, 
c 
in Nature. 

$. 11. SvirasLs to this, we find, that Men, ſpeaking Mix- 
ed Modes, ſeldom imagine, or take any other for Species of them, 
but ſuch as are ſet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 
making, only in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken no- 
tice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the 
Sign of Man's having combined, into one Jdea, ſeveral looſe 
ones; and, by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, 
which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think on it. 
But, when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the Parts of 
that complex Idea have a ſettled, and permanent Union; then 
is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the Species looked 
on as complete. For, to what Purpoſe ſhould the Memory 
charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtrac- 
tion to make them general? And to what Purpoſe make them 
gnenk, wes & woes, hat Gay re 
we the, that killing a Man, whth a Sword, or a Banket, are 
looked on as no diſtinct Species of Action: But, if the Point of 
the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin Species, 
ubere it has a diſtinct Name; as in England, in whoſe Language 
it is called Stabbing: But in another Country, where it has not 
happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not for 
2 diſtinct Species, But in this Species of corporeal Subſtances, 
tho? it be the Mind that makes the nominal Effence ; yet, fince 
thoſe Zdeas, which are combined in it, are ſuppoſed to have an 
Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them, or no, there- 
fore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, without any Opera- 
tion of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving a Name to that 
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„ . 12. CoxFornabLei alſo to what has been 
2 Mea ſaid, concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 


Modes, we look Mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 


20 farther than 
wo forther ian Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na- 


alſo ſhews them ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find that 
to be the Work- their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and 
—_— no farther. When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gra- 

ca titude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagination 
of any Thing exiſting, which we would conceive ; but our 


Thoughts terminate in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Virtues, and 


look no farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or 
tron, whole ſpecific Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the 


Mind, but as in Things themſelves, which afford the original 


Patterns of thoſe eas. But in Mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt 


der the original Patterns, as being in the Mind; and to thoſe 
we refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. 


And hence, I think, it is, That theſe Eſſences, of the Species of 
Mixed Modes, are, by a more particular Name, called Notions ; 
as by a peculiar Right appertaining to the Underſtanding. 

$. 13. Hzxce, likewiſe, we may learn, Nh 
the complex Ideas of Mixed Modes are Common- 
ly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe 
of natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the 


only its own Ends, and the Conveniency of ex- 
preſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas, it would make 


known to another, does, withgreatLiberty, unite 


often, into one abſtraft Idea, Things that in their Nature have 
no Coherence; and ſo, under one Term, bundle together a great 
Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the 
Name of Proceſſian, what a great Mixture of Independent Ideas 
of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it 
contain in that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbi- 
trarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas the 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are uſually made up of 
only a {mall Number of ſupple ones; and in the Species of Ani- 

mals, 


Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing 


HO EC - : 


 Mudes always ſignify (when they have any de- — — 
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mals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 

$. 14. AnoTnex thing we may obſerve, from Namesof Mix. 
what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of Mixed ed Modes fland 


Chap. V. 


termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their 
Srecies. For theſe abſtraft Ideas, being the Workmanſhip of 
the Mind, and not referred to the real Exiſtence of Things, there 
is no Suppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that Name, but 
barely that complex Jdea, the Mind itſelf has formed, which is all 
it would have expreſſed by it; and is that, on which all the Pro- 
perties of the Species depend, and from which alone they all 
flow; and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame; 
which, of what Concernment it is to the certain Knowledge of 
$. 15. Tuis alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, hy their 
why, for the myſt part, the Names of Mixed Names are ufw- 
Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for EIS 
Species of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have 


Names, and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being ab- 


ſiraft, complex Ideas, made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one en- 
deavour to frame theſe complex Ideas; unleſs a Man will ll | 
his Head with a Company of abſtract, complex Ideas, which | 
others have no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but to 
lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning of 
Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave 
it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex 
Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. 
caſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, I afk, whether 
it be not the ordinary Method, that Children learn the Names 


of Mixed Modes, before they have their Ideas? What one of 
a thouſand ever frames the abſtract lea of Gliry and Ambition, 
before he has heard the Name of them? In fimple Ideas of 

Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, Igrant it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch Ideas, as have 
a real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are 
got one before the other, as it happens. 
: $. 16. Wnar has been ſaid here of Mixed 

2 Modes, is with very little Difference, applica- 

being ble alſo to Relations ; which, fince every Man 
himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the 
Pains to enlarge on; eſpecially, fince what I have here fiid, 
concerning Words, in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more, than what fo ſlight a Subject requir- 
ed. I allow it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs: But 


I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears 


to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is one I 
thought not of, when I began to write) That by ſearching it 


might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to 
the moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcar- 
riage; which, tho? of great Conſequence, is little taken Notice 
of. When it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about E/ 
| Fences, and how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and 


Converſation, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and 


confuſed Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be 
thought worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be 


pardoned, if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which, I think, 
therefore, needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are 


ulually guilty of, in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hind- 
rances of true Knowledge; but are fo well thought of, as to 
pals for it. Men would often ſee, what a ſmall Pittance of 
Reaſon and 'Truth, or, poſlibly, none at all, is mixed with 
thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwelled with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what ideas 


they are fo armed at all Points, and with which they fo conſi- 
dently lay about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome Scr- 
Vice to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by any Enlargement on 
this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Lan- 
guage ; and give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that, ſince it is fre- 


to the Bottom, and turning it on every Side, ſome part or other 


are, or are not comprehended under theſe Words, with which 


: 
| 
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themſelves, e 
others. With this Deſign, therefore, I ſhall go on with what 
I have farther to ſay concerning this Matter. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


{. 1. HE ä Mae ms The common | 
as well as other general Terms, — fu þ 
ſtand for Sorts; which is nothing fer . 
Ae 

ies, wherein ſeveral particular Subflaaces do, or might agree, 
by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehended in 
one common Conception, and ſignified by one Name. I ſay, 
do, or might agree: For tho? there be but one Sun exiſting in 
the World, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more 
Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree init; it is 
as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as there are 
that each fixed Star would anſwer the Idea the Name Su ſtands 
for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance ; which, by the 
way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Ce- 
era and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms fignify to 
me no more, than theEngliſhW ord Sort) depend on ſuch a Col- 
lections of Ideas, as Men have made, and not on the real Na- 
ture of Things; 'Gnce it is not impoſſible, but that, in Proprie- 
ty of Speech, that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to 


J. 2. Tax Meaſure and Boundary of each 97, 
Sort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that 3 
particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, alſtract Idea. 


ro 
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is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but that abſtracr Idea 
to which the Name is annexed: So that every Thing, contained in 
that Lea, is eſſential to that Sort. This, tho? it be all the Ef. 
ſence of natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 


guiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the N- | 


minal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 


perties of that ſort ; which, therefore, as has been ſaid, may be 
called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is that 
complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for Inſtance, a 
Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. 
But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of 
that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties 
of Gald depend. How far theſe two are different, tho” they are 
both called Eſſence, is obvious, at firſt Sight, to diſcover. 

The nominal J. 3- Fon tho', perhaps, voluntary Motion, 
and real E with Senſe and Reaſon, join'd to a Bodyof a cer- 
| ſence different. tuin Shape, be the complex 1dea, to which I, and 
others, annex the Name Man, and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of 
the Species fo called; yet no body will ſay, that that complex Idea 
is the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are 
to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Foundation of all 


thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea, | 


is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Knowledge of 
that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, 
Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow, and on which 
his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, and tis 
certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other [dea of his 
Eſſence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that Spe- 
cies, be it what it will; and our [dca of any individual Man would 
be as far different from what it now is, as is his who knows all 
the Springs and Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the 
famous Clock at Strasburg, from that which a gazing Country- 
man has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears 
the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſame of the outward Appear- 
ances. 


$. 4. Tuar 


ſtances, upon which depends this nominalEfſence, and all the Pro- 


— S 


my * 


r 


_ different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or 
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\. 4- TuarEſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of the 


Word, relates to Sorts; and thatit is conſidered 2 vid 


in particular Beings, no farther than as they are wy 
ranked into Sorts, appears from hence, thaf take but away the 


abſtract 1deas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank them un- 
der common Names, and then the Thought of any Thing efſen- 


Tal to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes; we have no Notion of 
It is neceſſary for me to be as I am; God and Nature has made 
me ſo: But there is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Acci. 
dent, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a 
Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memory, or both; 
and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, 
nor Life. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with 
more and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have; and 
others may have Reaſon and Senſe, in a Shape and Body very 


the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it 

to ſome Sort, or Species of Things; and then preſently, accord- 
ing to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething is found eſſential. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he will find, that, 
as ſoon as he ſuppoſes, or ſpeaks of Eſſential, the Conſideration 
of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignified by ſome general 
Name, comes into his Mind: And it is in reference to that, that 


this, or that Quality, is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be asked, 


whether it be eſſential to me, or any other particular, corporeal 
Being, to have Reaſon? 1 ſay, no; no more than it is eſſential to 
this white Thing I write on, to have Words in it. But if that 


particular Being be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have 


the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing 
Reaſon to be a part of the complex Idea, the Name Man ſtands 
for; as it is eſſential to this Thing I write on to contain Words, 
if I will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſirat? Ideas, 
and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no more but 
this, That whatever particular Thing has not in it thoſeQualities, 
which are contained in the abſtract Idea, which any general 

Vor. II. | G Term 
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Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that Species, nor be call- 
ed by that Name, fince that abſtract Idea is the very Eſſence of 
that Species. 

$5. Tavs, if the Mea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Ex- 
tenſion, or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body : If others 
make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to be Solidi- 
ty and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Body. That, there- 
fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part 
of the complex Idea, the Name of a Sort ſtands for, without which 
no particular Thing can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be entitled 
to that Name. Should there be found a Parcel of Matter, that 
had all the other Qualities that are in Iron, but wanted Obedience 
to the Loadſtone, and would neither be drawn by it, nor receive 
Direction from it, would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether a Thing, real- 
ly exiſting, wanted any thing efſential to it: Or could it be de- 
manded, Whether this made an eſſential, or ſpecific Difference, 
or no, ſince we have no other Meaſure of eſſential, or ſpecific, 
but our abſtraft Ideas? And to talk of ſpecific Differences in Na- 
ture, without Reference to general deas and Names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential Difference in Nature, between any two particu- 
lar Beings, without any Regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, which 
is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? All fuch 
Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, 
conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their 
Qualities equally eſſential ; and every Thing, in each Individual, 
will be cfſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For tho 
it may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the Magnet be ef- 
Jential to Iron? yet, I think, it is very improper and inſignificant 
toalk, Whether it be efſential to the particular Parcel of Matter, 
I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it under the Name Iron, 
or as being of a certain Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our ab- 
ſtract Ideas, which have Names annexed to them, are the Boun- 


daries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but what is contained 
1 — 


$. 6. Ir 
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Qualities are ſo annexed, as to be &fſential to it, or inſeparable 
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$. 6. Ir is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtin 
in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtrat Ideas of them, which I call 
their Nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real 
Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all thoſe 
Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to 
co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſence; that particular Conſtitution, 
which every Thing has within itſelf, without any Relation to 
any Thing without it. But Eſſence, even in this Senſe, relates 
10 4 ſort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that real Conſtitution, 
on which the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a Sort 


of Things, Properties belonging only to Species, and not to In- 


dividuals ; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal Fſſence of Gold to be a 
Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability 
and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution of the Parts 
of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their Union, depend; 
and is alſo the Foundation of its Solubility in Aqua Regia, and 


other Properties accompanying that complex Idea. Here are 


Eſſences and Properties, but all upon Suppoſition of a Sort, or 
general, abſtract Idea, which is confider'd as immutable; but 
there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe 


from it. That which is eſſential belongs to it as a Condition, 
whereby it is of this, or that Sort: But take away the Conſidera- 
tion of its being ranked, under the Name of ſome abſtract Idea, 
and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable 
from it. Indeed, as to che real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only 


but that, which annexes them ſtill to the Species, is the nominal 
Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed Foundation and Cauſe. 
. 7. Tux next Thing to be conſidered, is, 


| by which of thoſe Eſſences it is, that Subſtances 7 t 29minal 


are determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, 1 

it is evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For it 

is that alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, 

Ggnifies. It is impolſlible, therefore, that any thing ſhould de- 

termine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under general 

Names, but that Idea, which that Name is defign'd as a Mark 
for. 


a 
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I for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Noms- 


nal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; 
this is an Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular 
Thing to be of this, or that Sort, but becauſe it has that oms- 
nal Eſſence, or which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that 
Name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his 
own Thoughts, when he hears, or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other 
Names of Subſtances, to know what Sort of Eſſences they und 
for. 

48. And that the Species of Things 10 us, are nothing, but the 
ranking them under diſtinct᷑ Names, according to the complex Ideas 
in ur; and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real Eſſences in 
them, is plain from hence, That we find many of the Individu- 
| als, chat are ranked into one Sort, called by one common Name, 
and ſo received as being of one Species, have yet Qualities de- 
COR e 
other, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
ſpecificalh. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved by all, who have 
to do with natural Bodies, ſo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
ſad Experience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, 
ſeek for the fame Qualities in one Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, 
or Vitriol, which they have found in others. For tho” they 
are „ having the ſame nominal E/ 
323 
other, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and Labour of very wa- 
ry Chymiſts. But, if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Species, 
according to their real Eſſences, it would be as impoſlible to 
find different Properties, in any two individual Subſtances of the 
ſame Species, as it is to find different Properties in two Circles, 
or two equilateral Triangles, That is properly the Eſſence 
to us, which determines every Particular to this, or that Claſſic; 
or, which is the ſame Thing, to this, or that general Name, 
and what can that be elſe, but that abſtract Idea, to which that 
Name is annexed ? and fo has, in Truth, a Reference, not ſo 
n ws Ge Being of particular Things, as to their general De- 
nominations, | 


$. 9. Nos, 
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9. Non, indeed, can we rank, and fort 
Things and wesen (which is the en of 2 
ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, "now r. 
becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties car- 
ry us no farther towards the Knowledge and Diſlinftion of 
Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, which we 
obſerve in them ; which however made with the greateſt Dili- 
gence and Exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote 
flow, than, as I faid, a Countryman's idea is from the inward 
Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſturg, whereof he on- 
ly ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There is not fo con- 
temptible a Plant, or Animal, that does not confound the moſt 
enlarged Underſtanding, Tho” the familiar Uſe of Things a- 
bout us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not our Ignorance. 
When we come to examine the Stones, we tread on, or the Iron, 
we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their Make, 
and can give no Reaſon of the different Qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their 
Properties depend, is unknown to us. For, to go no farther 
them, What is that Texture of Parts, that real Eſſence, that 
makes Lead and Antimony fuſible ; Wood and Stones not! 
What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Antimony and Stones not? 
And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine Contrivan- 
ces, and inconceivable real Eſſences of Plants, or Animals, eve- 
ry one knows. The Workmanſkip of the All-wiſe and Power- 
ful God, in the great Fabric of the Univerſe, and every Part 
thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehenſion of 
vance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conceptions of the 
moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain pre- 
tend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain 
Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are ſo far from 
our Diſcovery, or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as ſoon 
ſort Things by their Colours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as 
well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe, by their Odours, as by thoſe 
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internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he 
can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are 
unknown 20 him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, 
Eſſures, detnnadne the Bounlaics of theſe Specter, withour 
knowing the complex Lea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of 
„ -  qapana——_————_—_—_—_—_—_ 


are tobe found. 
as $. 10. Apes. dais. e 
2. taught, that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances 


2 had their diſtin, internal, ſubſtantial Forms ; 
know leſs. and that it was thoſe Forms, which made the 
Diſtinction of Subſtances into their true Species 

and Genera,were led yet farther out of the Way, by having their 
ly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any ob 
ſcure, or confuſed Conception in general. 
$. 11. Tnar, our ranking and diſtinguiſhing 

> of wg natural Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the 
> — nominal Eſences the Mind makes, and not in 
12 the real Eſſences to be found in the Things 
wider from Sh themſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of 


Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by reflect- 


ing on its own Operations, thoſe ſimple ideas 


which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no other No- 
tion of Spirit, but by attributing all thoſe Operations, it finds in 
itſelf, to a Sort of Beings, without Conſideration of Matter. And 
even the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attribut- 
ing the ſame ſimple Ideas, which we have got from Reflexion on 
what we find in ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more 
Perfection in them, than would be in their Abſence; attributing, 
I fay, thoſe ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus 
having got, from reflefting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, 
Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it bet- 
ter to have, than to want ; and the more we have of each, the 
better; joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, 
we have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 


* ed 


* 
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tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being, And tho' we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtin, ſpecific Ideas of them; not out of 


any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species, than one, of 
Spirits, is impoſlible, but becauſe having uo more ſumple Ideas 
{nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Beings, but 
our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwile diſtinguiſh in 
our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from another, 
but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, we find in 
ourſelves, to them in a higher, or lower Degree; and ſo have 
no very diſtin, ſpecific Ideas of Spirits, except only of God, 
to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other ideas 
with Infinity ; to the other Spirits, with Limitation. Nor, as 
I humbly conceive, do we, between God and them in our Ideas, 
put any Difference, by any Number of ſimple ideas, which we 
have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. 
All the particular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, 
our Minds, we attribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, 
with the Difference only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can 
imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we 
can, an Idea of the firſt Being; who yet, it is certain, is infi- 
nitely more remote in the real Excellency of His Nature, from 
the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created Beings, than the great- 
eſt Man, nay, pureſt Seraph, is from the moſt contemptible part 
of Matter ; and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our 
$- 12. Ir is not impaſſible to conceive, nor Whereof there 
repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many re probably 

Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diver- — 
ſied one from another, by diſtinct Properties, 

whereof we have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things 
ae diſtinguiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we 
know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Spe- 
cies of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible 
and 
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and material below us, is probable to me from hence, that, in 
all the viſible, corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. 
All quite down from us, the Deſcent is by caly Steps, and 2 
continued Series of Things, that in each Remove differ very 
that are not Strangers to the airy Region; and there are ſome 
| Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood is cold 
as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous 
are allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals fo near 
of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the Middle 
between both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and A- 
quatic together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes 
have the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog ; not to mention 
what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There 
are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and 
Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men ; and the Animal and Ve. 
getable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be 
perceived any great Difference between them; and ſo on, till 
ter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species are link- 
ed together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And, 
when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Mak- 
er, we have Reaſon to think, chat it is ſuitable to the mag- 
nificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and in- 
finite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of Creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward 
His infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 
us downwards: Which, if it be probable, we have Reaſon then 
to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures 
above us, than there are beneath; we being, in Degrees of Per- 
feftion, much more remote from the Infinite Being of God, 
than we are from the loweſt State of Being, and that which ap- 
proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtin 
———————_ cat 
Leas. 
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but he that ſays, they are two diſtinct Species, is in the tight, 


$- 13- Bur to return to the Species of cor- qz,, 
poreal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk any one, 7 
whether ice and Mater were two diſtinct Species bs Species, 
of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwer · 
ed in the affirmative: And it cannot be denied, 


Water and las. 


But if an Engliſohman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never 
ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into E land in the Winter, find 
the Water, he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
2 new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think, it 
would be anfwered here, It would not be to him a new Se. 
cies, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtin 
Species, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 


Hands of a Workman. And if this be fo, it is plain, that our 
diſtin? Species are nothing but d:ſtinf?, complex Ideas, with di- 
ftinft Names annexed to them. It is true, every Subſtance, that 
exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, vhereon depend thoſe ſenſ- 
ible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it; but the ranking 
of Things into Species, which is nothing but ſorting them un- 
der ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the ideas that we 
have of them: Which, tho” ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we 
have them not preſent before us ; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done 
are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by real Eſſences, ac 
cording as we diftinguiſh chem into Species by Names, we ſhall 
be liable to great Miſtakes. 

$. 14- To diſtinguiſh ſabſtantial Beings into Dif 
Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, that , gainf 
there are certain, preciſe Eſſences, or Forms of 2 


Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin Species from hard Gold in be 
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$ 15- Firft, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain, regulat- 
ed, eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all 
Things to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually 
propoſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can 
fully be aſſented to. 
F. 16. Secondly, Ir would be neceſſary to know, whether Na- 
ture always attains that Eſſence, it defigns in the Production 
of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers 
Sorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give us rca- 
fon to doubt of one, or both theſe. 

$. 17. Thirdly, Ir ought to be determined, whether thoſe we 
call Monſters be really a diſtin Species, according to the ſcho- 
laſtic Notion of the Word pecies ; ſince it is certain, that eve- 
ry Thing, that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And yet 
CD RI e Pros few, 
oC OM of hat york, from whemar they 
derived their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcem, they 
3 
A 72 $ 18. n. N 
Hances, not 21 as fo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known, 
Jolf Calla ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince 


i. e. we oug 
— we are ignorant in theſe four Points, Ie ſup- 


poſed real Eſſences of Things fland us mat in lead far the dior 
Euiſhing Subſtances into Species. 

$. 19. Fifthly, Tre ay inachuedile Hed in this Cafe works 
be, that having framed perfect, complex Ideas of the Properties 
n 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done; for bong ignorant een. 
ſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that That Eſſence is not there, and ſo the Thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
eiſe Number of Properties, depending on the real Eſſence of 
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Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 
conſequently Gold, would not be there, ' unleſs we knew the 
real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a parti- 
cular Piece of Matter; v. gi the laſt Guinea that was coined. 
For, if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that 
complex Idea, which I, or any one elſe calls Gold; i. e. for the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon; ſo hard is it to 
ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of Words, when 
we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. | 

. 20. Br all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ances into Species by Names, is nat at all founded on their real 
Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine them exact- 
ly into Species, according to the internal, eſſential Differences. 

. 21. Bur ſince, as has been remarked, we 
have need of general Words, tho? we know not But fuchaCol- 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, i Aus Ponds 
to collect ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideas, as by for. 
Examination we find to be united together in 
Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which, 
tho? it be not real the Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet 
the ſpecific Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convert- 
ble with it; by which we may at leaſt try the I ruth of theſe o- 
minal Eſſences, For Example, There be that ſay, that the E/- 
fence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any Thing for the Thing itſelf. Let 
us then, in Difcourſe, put Extenſion for Body ; and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one Extenſion 
by impulſe moves anotherExtenſion, would, by the bare Expreſ- 
ſim, ſuſficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Ef | 
ſence of any Thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex Iden, 
r 
confuſed one of Subſtance, or of 2n e — 
Cauſe of their Union, is always a part; and, therefore, the Eſ- 
— 
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and ſo to ſay an extended, folid Thing moves, or impels an- 
other, is all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or 
 Impels. Likewile to fay, that a rational Animal is capable of 
Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one will ſay, 
That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes 
not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man. 
FR J. 22. Turn arc Creatures in the World, | 
— 4 that have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and 
Meaſures | want Language, and Reaſon. There are Na- 
* but want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language 
too. There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, (fit fides 
- ode but there appears no Contradiction that there 
ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and a Shape 
in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails; others 
where the Males have no Beards, and others where the Fe- 
males have, If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all Men, or no, 
all of human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to 
the nominal Eſſence : For thoſe of them, to whom the Defini- | 
tion of the Word Man, or the complex idea ſignified by that 
Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But, if the Enqui- | 
ry be made, concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence, and whe. 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Cre | 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecific Idea: only we 
have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward | 
Frame, ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exact. 
ly the ſame : But what Difference in the internal, real Conlti- 
tution, makes a ſpecific Difference, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilſt cur Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our abſtraft | 
which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair | 
only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different, internal, ſpecific - 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree 
jn Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech ? And ſhall not the 
Want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different, real 
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| be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion 3 and we have Reaſon to 
think this isnot1 


' Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral Sorts of 


able Man ? und fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diffinc- 
tion of Species, or Sorts, is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real 


$. 23. Nox let any one ſuy, that the Power Ip 5 wot 
of Propagation in Animals, by the Mixture of {78d 


Male and Female, and in Plants, by Seeds, keeps 
the ſuppoſed, real Species diftin®t and entire. For, granting d 
to be true, it would help us in the DiſtinQion of the Species of 

Things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. 


Mules and jumarts, the one from 
the Mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the Mix- 
ture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent in the World. 1 
once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, 
and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein Nature 
appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither Sort alone, 
but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that 
ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequently to 
be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race of 
Animals, to determine, by the Pedigree, of what Species every 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a Loſs about the real Eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has 
alone a Right to the ſpecific Name. But farther, if the Species 
of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propa- 
gation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the 
one, and the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that pro- 
duced the other, to know whether this be a Tyger, or that Tea? 

J. 24. Uron the whole Matter, it is evident, Nor by fubſtan- 


that it is their own Colleftions of ſenſible ri Forms. 


Subſtances; and that their real, internal Structures are not 
confidered, by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 
Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thoſe, who have in this one Part of the Word learned the 
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Language. of the Schools: And yet thoſe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any Inſight into real Efſences, nor trouble themſelves 
about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing Things 
one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often better 
from each, than thoſe learned, quick-ſighted Men, who look ſo 
| . 
den and efſential. 3 "2" WP” GEL 
The ſpecific Ef Fe were diſcoverable, by thoſe that 


7 the Mun. would ſeverely apply themſclves to that Enqui- 


W was regulated by thoſe 
internal, real Conſtitutions, or any Thing elſe, but their obvious 
Appearances: Since Languages, in all Countries, have been e- 
ſtabliſhed long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves 
about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, 
that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men : But thoſe 
more,or leſs comprehenſive Terms have, for the moſt part, in all 
Languages, received their Birth and Signification from igno- 
rant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated Things, 
by thole ſenſible Qualities they found in them; thereby to ſig- 
nify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had any Occa- 
ſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. 
g. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 
Therefore very and name Subſtances, by their nominal, and not 
e by their real Eſſences; the next Thing to be 
conſidered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſen- 
ces come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they are 
made by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 
— Workmanſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as Experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence, of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame ; no not of that, which 
of all others, IEEE II WYETn Ine S 


ry, yet we could not reaſonably think, that the 
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could not poſſibly be, that the abſtraft Idea, to which the Name 
Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 
Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be Animal Rationale, 
and to another, Animal implume, bipes, latis unguibus. He that 
annexes the Name Man, to a complex Iden, made up of Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has 
thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man; and he that, upon far- 
ther Examination, adds Rationality, has another Eſſence of the 
Species he calls Man: By which means, the ſame individual will 
be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, 
there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well 
known to be the eſſential Difference of the Species, Man; and 
yet, how far Men determine of the Sorts of Animals, rather 
by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very vilible : Since it has been 
more than once debated, whether ſeveral human Fetus's ſhould 
be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the 
Make of Children, without knowing whether they were not as 
capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mould : Some 
whereof, tho? of an approved Shape, are never capable of as 
much Appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found in 
an Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give any Signs of being act- 
ed by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
culty of Reaſon, which no body could know would be wanting 
in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the human Species. The 
Learned Divine and Lawier, muſt, on ſuch Occaſions, renounce 
his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Efſence of the human Species. Monſieur Menage fur- 
niſhes us with an Example, worth the taking Notice of on this 
Occaſion. When the Abbot of St. Martin, ſays he, was born, be 
bad fo little of the Figure of a Man, that it beſpoke him rather 4 
Monſter. It was for ſome time under Deliberation, whether he 
Baule baptized, or no? However, he was baptized, and declared 
« Man , (till Time ſhould ſhew what he would 
prove.) Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, that be was call- 


ei all bis Life the Abbot Malotrue, 3. e. II- chaped. He was of 
Caen, 
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Cann, Nenagiana 235. This Child, we ſec, was very near be. 
8 barely by his Shape. 
He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and tis gertain a Figure a 
| Inte more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had becn execut- 
ed, as 2 Thing not to be allowed to paſs for a Man. And yet 
there can be no Reaſon given, why, if the Lineaments of his 


Face had been a little altered, a rational Soul could not have been 


lodged in him, why a Viſage ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flat- 
ter, ox a wider Mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt 


ol his W Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, dil. 


figured as he was, capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 

F. 27, Wazxern then, would 1 gladly know, conſiſts the pre. 
ciſe and xnmovable Brundarics of that Species? It is plain, if we 
examine; there is no ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed 


Sart of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not ; and, therefore, 


(elves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked, concerning ſome 


oddly ſhaped Fetus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a Man, or 


no ? It is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: 


Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we | 
limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, were not made by 
Man, with ſome Liberty ; but were exactly copied from pre- 


ciſe Boundaries, ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all Sub- 
ſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to reſolve, 
what Species that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Lice- 
fus, Lib. I. C. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe 
other, which to the Bodics of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as 
Dogs, Horſes, &c.? If any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could 
have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the Difficulty. Had the up- 
per Part, to the middle, been of Human Shape, and all below 
Swine; had it been Murder to deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop 
have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be admit- 


ed to the Font, or no? As, I have beem told, it happened in 


by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or any other | 


are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſence, which we make our- 


e As 


France ſome Years fince, in ſomewhat a like Caſe. 80 uncer | 


tain are the Boundaries of Species 
no other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collect 
q ing : 


of Animals to us, who have | 
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doubt about it. And yet, 1 think I may ſay, that the certain 
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ing: And fo far are we from certainly knowing what a Man is ; 
Pw perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance to make any 


Boundaries of that Species are fo far from being determined, 
and the preciſe Number of ſimple 1deas, which make the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled, and perfectiy known, that 
very material Noubts may ſtill ariſe about it. And, I imagine, 
none of the Definitions of the Word Man, which we yet have, 
nor Deſcriptions of that Sort of Animal, are fo perfect and ex- 


act, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate, inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to 


obtain a general Conſent, and to be that, which Men would eve- 
ry where tic by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of 


Life and Death, Baptiſm, or no Baptiſm, in Produktions that 


might happen. 
$. 28. Bur, tho' theſe nominal Efſences of 


Subſtances are made by the Mind, they are not 83 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed. Modes. ed Mades. 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- 
ceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 
cindly, That the particular Ideas, ſo united, be exactly the Came, 
neither more, nor leſs. For, if two abſtract, complex deas, dif- 
fer either in Number, or Sorts, of their component Parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the ſame Efſence. In the 
firſt of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces, only follows Nature, and puts none together, which are not 
ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. No body joins the Voice 
of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Colour of Lead, 


with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 


of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head 
with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words. 


_ gether, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas, ſo united, made 


their complex ones of Subſtances. For, tho? Men may make 


What complex ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to them 


they will; yet, if they will be underſtood, when they ipeak of 
— . 
OL. - 
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ideas to the Things they would ſpeak of; or elſe Mens Lan- 
guage will be like that of Babel, and every Man's Words, being 
intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſa- 
tion, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas, they ſtand for, 
be not ſome way anſwering the common Appearances and A- 
greement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

: $. 29. Secondly, Tno' the Mind of Man, in 
125 making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never 

puts any together, that do not really, or are not 

ſuppoſed to co-exiſt, and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature; yet the Number it combines, depends upm the various 
Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally 
content themſelves with ſome few, ſenſible, obvious Qualities ; 
and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as 
firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Subſtances 
there are two Sorts ; one of organized Bodies, which are propa- 
gated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us is 
the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Part, that deter- 
mines the Species. And, therefore, in Vegetables and Animals, 
an extended, ſolid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain Figure, uſually 
ſerves the turn. For, however ſome Men ſeem to prize their 
Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be 
found, that had Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the 
uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a Alan, 
How much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. And if Balaam's 
Ass had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with 
his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one would have thought 
him worthy the Name Mar, or allowed him to be of the ſame 
Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables and Animals it is the 
Shape, fo in moſt other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, it is 
the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus, where 
we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 
Qualities, comprehended in our complex Idea, to be there allo ; 
and Colour, for fo ive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that, 
in a good Picture, we readily ſay this is a Lion, and that a Roſe ; 
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| Number of ſimple Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any Sort of 
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this is a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different 

Figures and Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. | 
6. 30. Bur, tho' this ſerves well enough for Which yet 


_ groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccu- flees fhr anus: 


rate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Men 
are far enough from having agreed on the preciſe 


o onverſe. 


Things, ſignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it re- 
Examination, to find out what, and how many, thoſe ſunple ideas 
are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and 
are always to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt 


Mien, wanting either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for 


ſome few, obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, there- 
by readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs 
of Life: And ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, 
or take up the Names already in uſe. Which, tho? in common 
hending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number of ſimple 


eas; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that 


ſhall conſider, after ſo much Stir about Genus and Species, and 
ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecific Differences, how few Words we | 
have yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, that 
thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo much Noiſe made about, 
are only Chimeras, which give us no Light into the ſpecific Na- 
tures of Things. And he, that ſhall conſider, how far the Names 
of Subſtances are from having Significations, wherein all who uſe 
them do agree, will have Reaſon to conclude, that tho' the no- 
minal Eſſences of Subſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since 
the Compoſition of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very 
different: And, therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species are ag 


Mien, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Na. 


ture any ſuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, that many particu. 
lar Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement 
| and 
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and Likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a Foundation of 
being ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee 
how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or, if it be ſo, our Boundaries of 
| Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, 
having need of general Names for preſent Uſe, ſtay not for a 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew 
us their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
ourſelves divide them, by certain, obvious Appearances, into 
Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com- 
municate our about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple ideas that are 
united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 
with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make that 
Collection our ſpecific Idea, and give it a general Name; that, 
in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 
others, we may, in one ſhort Word, deſign all the Indivi- 


duals that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating 


the ſumple ideas, that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time 
and Breath in tedĩous Deſcriptions ; which we ſee they are fain 
to do, who would diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. 

{. 31. Bor, however theſe Species of Sub- 
. ſtances paſs well enough in ordinary Converſa- 
Men: Na, don, u is plain, that this complex 1dea, where- 
cds, 4a in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, 

by different Men, made very differently ; by 
ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex 
Alea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Number of Qua- 
lities ; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The 


yellow, ſhining Colour, makes Gold to Children: Others add 


Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fulibility ; and others yet other 
Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow Colour, as 
conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all theſe, and 
the like Qualities, one has as good a Right to be put into the 
complex 1dea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all joined, 

as 
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as another. And, therefore, different Men, leaving out, or put- 


ing in, ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which others do not, according to 
their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Sub- 
jet, have different Eſſences of Gold, which muſt, therefore, be 
of their own, and not of Nature's making. 

$. 32. Ir the Number of ſimple Ideas, that The more gene- 
make the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, 2 
or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depends on the 7,100 
Mind of Man, variouſly collecting them, it is partia/theyare. 
much more evident that they do ſo, in the | 
more ive Claſſis, which, by the Maſters of Logic, 
are called Genera. Theſe are complex Ideas, deſignedly imper- 
fet: And it is viſible at firſt Sight, that ſeveral of thoſe Qua- 
lities, that are to be found in the Things themſelves, are pur- 
poſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make 
general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral Particulars, leaves out 
thoſe of Time, and Place, and fuch other, that make them in- 
communicable to more than one Individual ; fo to make other 
yet more general Ideas, that may comprehend different Sorts, 
it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts, in- 
to its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, as are common to ſeveral 
Sorts. The ſame Convenience, that made Men expreſs ſeve- 
ral Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Perm, 
under one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that 
may comprehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies 
of different Sorts. This is done, by leaving out thoſe Quali- 
ties, which are peculiar to each Sort; and retaining a com- 
plex Idea, made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To 
which the Name Metal being annexed, there is a Genus conſti- 
tuted ; the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract Idea, containing 
only Malleableneſs and Fuſibility. with certain Degrees of 
Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds 
agree, leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to 
Gold and Silver, and the other Sorts comprehended under the 
Name Metal; whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exact- 
ly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their ge- 
neral Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince there is no Body to be found, 
which has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in it, without other 
A Qualitics, 
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Qualities, as inſeparable as thoſe. But Men, in making their ge- 


true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was 
to be furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehen- 
five Names. So that, in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and 
Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial Con- 
ception of what is in the Species, and the Species but a partial 
idea of what is to be found in cach Individual. 1f, therefore, 
any one will think, that a Mar, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and 
a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences, made by Na- 
ture, he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real E. 
ſences, making one for Body, another for an Animal, and an- 


other for a Horſe ; and all theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed up- 


on Bucephalus. But if he would rightly conſider what is done, 
in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that 
there is no new Thing made, but only more, or leſs compre- 
henſive Signs, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
Syllables, great Numbers of particular Things, as they agree 
in more, or leſs general Conceptions, which we have framed to 
that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that the more ge- 
neral Term is always the Name of a leſs complex Idea; and 


that each Genus is but a partial Conception of the Species com- 


prehended under it. So that if theſe abſtraft, general Ideas, be 
thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain, 
eſtabliſhed Relation between them and certain Names, which 
are made uſe of to ſignify them ; and not in reſpect of any Thing 
exilling, as made by Nature. 

$ 33. Tus is adjuſted to the true end of 


This all ac- Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt 
commodated to 


the end of way of communicating our Notions. For thus 
| Speech. he, that would diſcourſe of Things, as they a 

greed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and 
Solidity, needed but uſe the Word Body, to denote all ſuch. He 
that to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 


mal, 


neral Ideas, ſceking more the Convenience of Language and 
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mal, to ſignify all which 'partook of thoſe ideas ; and be that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Mo- 
tion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined 


to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, to expreſs all 


Particulars that correſpond to that complex Idea. This is the 
proper Buſineſs of Genus and Species ; and this Men do, without 
any Conſideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which 
of thoſe Things ; nor within the Signification of our Words, 
of Birds I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about =. 
three or four Feet high, with aCovering of ſome- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark, brownColour, with- 
outWings, but in the Place thereof, two or three little Branches, 
coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom, long great Legs, 
with Feet only of three Claws, and without a Tail; I muſt make 
this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand me : 
But when I am told, that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then 
uſe that Word to ſtand in Diſcourſe for all my complex Mea, 
mentioned in that Deſcription; tho', by that Word, which is 
now become a ſpecific Name, I know no more of the real E{- 
ſence, or Conſtitution of that Sort of Animals, than I did before; 
and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of 
Birds, before I learned the Name, as many Engliſbmen do of 
Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecific Names, very well known, 
of Sorts of Birds common in England. 
J. 35. Faon what has been ſaid, it is evi- Men determine 
dent, that Men make Sorts of Things. For it 2 
being different Eſſences alone, that make diffe- 3 
rent Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, 
which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, 
or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other 
Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would, no doubt, 
be made a Queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no; i. e. whe- 
ther it were of that Species. This could be determined only 
by that abſtract Lea, to which every one annexed the Name 


Gold; 
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Gold ; fo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that 
Species, who included not Malleableneſs, in his nominal Eſſence, 
fignified by the Sound Gold ; and, on the other ſide, it would 
not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who included 
Malleableneſs in his ſpecific Idea. And who, I pray, is it that 
makes theſe diverſe Specics, even under one and the ſame Name, 
but Men, that make two different, abſtract Ideas, conſiſting not 
exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualitics ? Nor is it a mere 
Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the 
other obvious Qualities of Gold may be, without Mallcable- 
nels; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be ſometimes ſo 
eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure the Ham- 
mer, as Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in, or 
leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the Name Cold 
is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, 
Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualitics : For whatſoever 
is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex Idea, to which that 
Name is annexed, that makes the Species; and, as any parti- 
cular Parcel of Matter anſwers that ca, ſo the Name of the 
Sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that Species. And thus 
any Thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which Detcrminati- 
on of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Underſtanding of 
Man, making this, or that complex Idea. 
| $ 36. Tuts then, in ſhort, is the Caſe: Ne- 

Mie meter ture makes many particular Things, which do 4. 
gree one with another, in many ſenſible Quali- 

ties, and probably too, in their internal Frame and Conſtitution: 
But it is not this real Eſſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into Spe- 
cies ; It is Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they 
find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral In- 
dividuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in order to their Nam- 
ing, for the Convenience of comprehenſive Signs; under which 
Individuals, according to their Conformity to this, or that ab- 
tract Alea, come to be ranked, as under Enſigns; ſo that this is 
of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: 
And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole Buſineſs of Genus and 


Species. 
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7. 1 o not deny but Nature, in che con- 222 


them not always new and various, but very much 
alike, and of kin one to another: But I think it nevertheleſs 
true, that the Boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, 
are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Species, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by different Names, are, as has been proved, of Man's mak- 
ing, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of the Things 
they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a man- 


ner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men. 


5. 38. One Thing, I doubt not, but will 
ſcem very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which is, Exch alfred 
that, from what has been ſaid, it will follow, ſence. 

that each abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes 
a diſtinf# Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it 
ſo? For ſo it muſt remain, till ſome body can ſhew us the Species 
of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, but 
ſomething different from them. I would fain know, why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtin Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Flephant. We have no other idea of the different E. 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the dif- 
ferent Efſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the elliatial D- 


other, conſiſting only in the different ColleRtion of ſunple Ideas, 
to which we have given thoſe different Names. 


. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera and 


are in 
Genera is in order to general Names, and how —— 


the Being, yet at leaſt to the completing of a 
Species, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what 
has been ſaid above, concerning Ice and W ater, in a very famili- 


_ ar Example. A ſilent, and a ſtriking Patch, are but one Species, 


to thoſe who have but one Name for them : But he that has the 


Name Watch for one, and Clock for the other, and diflin&, com- 
plex Idear, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are dif- 

ferent Species, It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward Contriv- 
Vor. II. 
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ance and Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which 
the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. And yet, it is plain, they | 
are but oneSpecies to him, when he has but one Name for them. 

For what is ſufficient in the inward Contrivance to make a new 
Species? There are ſome Watches that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five : Is this a ſpecific Difference to the 
Workman? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none; 
ſome have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 
Spring, and others by Hog's Briſtles: Are any, or all of theſe, 
enough to make a ſpecific Difference to the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, in 
the internal Conſtitutions of Watches ? It is certain each of theſe 
hath a real Difference from the reſt ; but whether it be an eſſen- 
tial, a ſpecific Difference, or no, relates only to the complex 
idea, to which the Name Watch is given: As long as they all a- 
gree in the Idea, which that Name ſtands for, and that Name does 
not, as a generical Name, comprehend different Species under it, 
they are not eſſentially, nor ſpecifically different. But, if any one 
will make minuter Diviſions, from Differences that he knows 
in the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch preciſe, com- 
plex Ideas, give Names, that ſhall prevail, they will then be 
new Species to them, who have thoſe Ideas, with Names to 
them; and can, by thoſe Differences, diſtinguiſh Watches in- 
to theſe ſeveral Sorts, and then Match will be a generical Name. 
But yet, they would be no diſtin& Species to Men, ignorant of 
Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches, who 
had no other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk, with the 
marking of the Hours by the Hand. For to them, all thoſe 
other Names would be but fynonimous Terms for the ſame 
Aka, and ſignify no more, nor no other Thing but a Watch. 
Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural Things. No body will doubt, 
but the Wheels, or Springs (if I may fo ſay) within, are dif- 
ferent in a rational Man, and a Changeling, no more than that 
there is a Difference in the Frame between a Drill and a Change- 
ling. But whether one, or both theſe Differences, be eſſential, 
or {pecifical, is only to be known to us, by their Agreement, 
or Diſagreement, „ — 


— 
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Rands for: For by that alone can it be determined, whether 
one, or both, or neither of thoſe, be a Man, or no. 

. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we . * 
may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of arti- 2 4 
ei Things, there is generall leſs Cofaſim les conf 

and Uncertainty, than in Natural. Becauſe an 
artificial* Thing, being a Production of a Man, which the Ar- 
tificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea of, the 
Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other len, nor to im- 
port any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Jdea, or Eſſence, 
of the ſeveral Sorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn; it is not 
beyond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea there- 


of, and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names, whereby the 


Species of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

$. 41. I usr be excuſed here, if I think ar- She 
tifcial Things are diſtinct Species, as well as 2 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and 
orderly ranked into Sorts, by different, abſtract Ideas, with the 
general Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from another, 
as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For, why ſhould we not think 
a Watch and Piſtol, as diſtin& Species one from another, as 
a Hoſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
Rl Boar, and to others, by diſtin& Appellations ? * 
F. 42. Tuts is farther to be obſerved, con- 
cerning Subſtances, that they alone, of all our S 
pur Nani, whindy cvs ally A TN 
is Gignified. Becauſe, in ſumple ideas, 8 
It ſeldom happens that Men have Occaſion to mention often 
DD we "I 
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Part of mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their 
Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which 
are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas, that make up the 
complex Ideas, deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
; 5. 43- I nvsr beg Pardon of my Reader, for 
wee of Words having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and, 
with perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. But I deſire it 

may be conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead 
another, by Words, into the Thoughts of Things, ſiripped of thiſe 
ſpecific Differences we give them: Which Things, if I name 
not, I ſay nothing ; e 
into ſome Sort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual, 
abſtract Zea of that Species, and fo croſs my Purpoſe. For to 
talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary 
Signification of the Name Mar, which is our complex Idea, 
uſually annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Mun, as he is 
in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 
internal Conſtitution, or real Efſence, that is, by ſamcthing, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling: And yet thus one muſt do, 
who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed, real Eſſences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch Thing ſignified by the 
general Names, which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe it 
bs difficult, by known, familiar Names, to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Conſi- 
deration the Mind has, of ſpecific Names and Ideas, 2 little 
more clear ; and to ſhew how the complex 1deas of Modes 
are referred, ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names ; and ſometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as 
the Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or Sarting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of 
our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 1 44- Lzr 
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5. 44 Lær us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of r 

2 grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, but 1 1 md Mo, 
in a ſtrange Country, with all Things new, and Moi. 
unknown about him ; and no other Faculties, : 
to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one of this Age has. 
now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and ima- 
gines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of his Wite Adab, (whom 
he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too much Kindneſs for an- 
other Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and 
deſires her to take care that Adah commit not Folly : And, in 
theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of thele two new 
Words, Kinneah and Nicuph. In time, Adam's Miſtake ap- 
pears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from having 
killed a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinneab and Nieuphs: 
the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Huſband, of his Wife's 
Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of committing 
Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinct Significations. It is plain, then, 
that here were two diſtin, complex 1deas of mixed Modes, 

with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions, eſſential · 
ly different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two | 
diſtinct Species of Actions? And tis plain, it conſiſted in a pre» 
ciſe Combination of Ideas, different in one from the other. 1 
alk, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, which he call. 
ed Kinneah, were adequate, or no? And it is plain, it was; 
for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which be, without 
any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect to any Thing as 
a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave the 
Name Limeab to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one 
Sound, all the ſimple Ideas contained and united in that com- 
plex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate 
Llea. His own Choice having made that Combination, it had 
all in it he intended it ſhould, and fo could not but be 
cabinet tre loqute i tin earns other Ach 
type, which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
＋ 45- Tues: Words, Kinneah and Niowph, —— 
into common Uſe; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat akered 
Alan's Children had the fame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
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Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed Modes 
_ they pleaſed, in their own Minds, to abſtrat them, and make 
what Sounds they pleaſed the Signs of them: But the Uſe of 
Names being to make our ideas within us known to others, 
that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 
Lea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and dif. 


| courſe together. Thoſe, therefore, of Adams Children, that 


could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt needs 


Leas, they being general Names, which abſtrat ideas were 
the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. If, 
therefore, they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species, al- 
ready eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to conform 
the Leas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the Ideas, 
that they ſtood for, in other Mens Minds, as to their Patterns 
and Archetypes; and then, indeed, their Lea: of theſe complex 
Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially 
thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not 
to be exattly conformable to the Ideas in other Mens Minds, 
uling the ſame Names: Tho? for this there be uſually a Remedy 
at Hand, which is, to aſk the Meaning of any Word we under- 
ſtand not, of him that uſes it: It being as impoſlible to know cer- 
tainly, what the Words Zealofy and Adultery (which, I think, an- 
ſwer rp and Two) ſtand for in another Man's Mind, with whom 
I would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, in the Begin- 
ing of Language, to know what Ainncah and Minh ſtood for, in | 
another Man's Mind, without Explication, they being voluntary 
Signs in every one. ö 
g. 6. Lr us now alſo conſider, after the ſame 
— Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 
2% Application. One 'of Man's Children, rovingin 
2 the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, 
which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 
Conlideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright, yellow 
Colour, and exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps, atfirſl, 
are all the Qualitics he takes notice of init; and, abſtracting this 
1 complex 
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complex: he, couiing of « Schface, hring that poouin 
bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great, in Proportion toits 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and mark all 
Subſtances, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. It is evi- 
dent now, that in this Caſe, Adam acts quite differently from 
what he did before, in forming thoſe ideas of mixed Modes, to 
which he gave the Name Kzmeah and Nicuph. For there he put 
Ideas together, only by his own Imagination, not taken from the 
Exiſtence of any Thing; and to them he gave Names to deno-» 
minate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his'ab- 
ſtract [deas, without conſidering whether any ſuch Thing did ex- 
iſt, or no; the Standard there was of his own making. But, in 
the forming his Idea of his new Subſtance, he takes the quite 
contrary Courſe ; here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and, 
therefore, being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 
of it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no fimple idea into his 
complex one, but what he has the Perception of, from the 
Thing itſelf. He takes care that his Idea be conformable to 
this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an [des 


ſo conformable. 


. 47. Tunis Piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no bo- 
dy, I think, will deny to be a diſtin& Species, and to have its 
peculiar Eſſence ; and that the Name Zahab is the Mark of the 


Species, and a Name belonging to all Things, partaking in that 
Eſſence. But here, it is plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the Name 


 Zabab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, 


and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, not content 
vith the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuperficial Qualities, 
puts Alam on farther Examination of this Matter. He there- 
fore knocks and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcover- 
able in the Infide : He finds it yield to Blows, but not caſily ſepa- 
rate into Pieces: He finds it will bend without breaking. Is not 
now Ductility to be added to his former Idea, and made Part 
of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name'Zahab ſtands for? 


allo, by the ſame reaſon that avy of the others were, to be put 
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into the complex idea, ſignified by the Name Zahab? If not, 
what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the o- 


ther ? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which any far. | 


ther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought, by the ſame rea · 
ſon, to make a Part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which 
me Name Zahab ſtands for, and fo be the Eſſence of the Species, 
marked by that Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are 
endleſs, it is plain, that the Idra, made after this Faſhion, by this 
2 will be always inadequate. 

J. 48. Bur this is not all, it would alſo fol- 


— pn low, that the Names of Subſtances would not 
2 vari. Only have, (as in Truth they have) but would 


. alſo be ſuppoſed to have different Signi cation, 
as uſed by different Men, which would very much 
e For if every diſtinct Quality, 
that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed : 
to make a neceſſary Part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Mcn muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different Men; 
fiace they cannot doubt, but different Men may have diſcovered | 
ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomination, which | 
others know nothing of. | 
.. To avoid this, therefore, they have ſeh- 
Ber- el a real Eſſence belonging to every Species 
real euer 4 from which theſe Properties all How, and would 
ſuppoſed. have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. 
But they not having any Idea of that real N 

Fence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the | 
Ideas they have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to 
put the Name, or Sound, in the Place and Stead of the Thing 
is ; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Specics 
of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed 
122 
** . For let us conſider, when we affirm, 
. that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fu- 
—— 
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minal Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for; and fo this Aﬀrmat- 
on, All Guld is fixed, contains nothing but the Signification of 
the Term Gold: Or elſe it means, that Fixednels, not being a 
Part of the Definition of the Word Gold, is a Property of that 
Subſtance itſelf : In which Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Gua 
ſtands in the Place of a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a 
Species of Things, made by Nature. In which way of Subſti. 
tution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a Signification, that, tho? 
this Propoſition, Culd is fixed, be, in that Senſe, an Affirmation 
of ſomething real, yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its 
particular Application, and ſo is of no real Uſe, nor Certainty. 
For let it be never fo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real 


Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know ' 


not, in this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold? For, if we know not 
the real Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what 
Parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be trac 
Cald, or no. | 
. 51. To conclude: What Liberty Adam Concluſion. 


had at ſirſt to make any complex ideas of mix- 


ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, the 
ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame Neceffity of 
conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him, as 
to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he 
would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men 
ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had 
of affixing any new Name to any Idea, the ſame has one fill 
(clpecially the Beginners of Languages, if we can imagine any 
ſuch) but only with this Difference, that in Places, where Men 
in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, 


the Significations of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be 


their Ideas, and common Uſe having appropriated known Names 
to certain Ideas, an affected jon of them cannot but 
be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, 
venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms to exprets them: 
But Men think it a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether com- 
mon Uſe will ever make them paſs for current. But in Com- 
Vor. II. : L 2 munication 
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with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the 
we make the Vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, 
co their kno, proper Sgificatons (wich I have explained 
2 ica 
| 9 


oy 


. CHAP. vn. 


Of Particles. 
7 Particles con- $. 1. TY ESIDES Words, which are Names 
— of Ideas in the Mind, there are a 
ces together. great many others that are made 


7 uſe of, — —4 8 — 
gives to Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The Mind, in 
— communicating its Thoughts to others, does not only need 
Signs of the deas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew, 
or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, at that time, re- 
lating to thoſe deas, This it does ſeveral ways; as I, and is 
not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming, or denying. 
But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, without which there is in 
Words no Truth, or Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its 
Sentiments to others, connect not only the Parts of Propoſi- 
tions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral 
Relations and to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 

F. 2. Tur Words, whereby it ſignifies what 
22 2 Connexion it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations 
Fg _ andNegations, that it unites in one continued 
Particles; and it is in the right Uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſts the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good Stile. 
To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has ideas clear 
and diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment, or Dilagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 
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cal and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what 
Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtin&ion, Oppoſition, Emphaſic, ce. bb 
gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer; and 
therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by them- 
ſelves, the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and indi- 
penſible Uſe in Language, ** 
47 Tan part of e hal ee- The r, 
haps, as much neglected, i oe overs ory. wet tr ies 
diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to write, 4, i ows 
one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods Thoughts.” = 
and Tenſes, Gerunds and Siepines. In theſe, and © 
the like, there has been great Diligence uſed ; and Partdes 
themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
' Exaftneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. But, tho Prepoſs- 
tions and Conjunttions, &c. are Names well known in Grammar, 
and the Particles contained under them carefully ranked finto 
their diſtin&t Sub-diviſions; yet, he who would ſhew the right Uſe 
of Particles, and what Significancy and Force they have, muſt 
take a Bude more Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, andob- 
ſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourling, | 
. Nxrruen is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
Words, to render them, wh int in MRS, Oy EP 
of another Tongue, uich come neareſt to their gnificatio 
etl one, 25 ncthir Longuage. They are all Marks of ſme 
Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and, therefore, to underſtand 
them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Li- 
mitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the 
Mind, for which we have either none, or very deficient Names, 
ae diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there are a great Varies» 
ty, much exceeding the Number of Particles, that moſt Lan- 
guages have to expreſs them by; and, therefore, it is not to be 
wandered, that molt of theſe Particles have diverſe, and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite. Significations. In the Hebrew Tongue, 
— oi of which 
a there 
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there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, | am fare above 
Fity (cveral Significations. | 

þ 5. BUT is » Particle, none more famdi- 

2 ar in our Language; and he that ſays it is a diſ- 

cretive Conjunttion, and that it anſwers Sed in 

Lin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. 

But it ſcems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind 

gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions, or Parts of them, which it 
Joins by this Monofyllable, . 

Firſt, BUT to ſay no-more: Here it intimates a Stop of the 
— was going, before it came to the Eud | 
of it, 

Secondly, 7 ſaw BUT tw» Plants : Here it ſhews, that the 
Min Emits the Senſe to what is cxpreſſed, with a Negation of 
ol other. 

Thirdly, Tum pray; BUT it is not that Cad would bring you 
fo the true Religion, 

Fourthly, BUT that be would confirm you in your own. The 
firſt of theſe BUT'S intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of fome- 
thing otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the 
Mind makes a dire® Oppolition between that, and what gocs 
before it. 

- Fifthly, Ml Animals haue Senſe; BUT a Deg is an Animal 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
Joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogilm. 
This M. | $6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added 
but lightly —* eat many other Significations of this Far- 
touched here. ticle, if it were my Bulineſs td examine it in 

its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 

itls to be found, which if one ſhould do, 1 doubt, whether, in 
all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title 
of Diſoretive, which Grammarians give to i But I intend not 
here a full of this fort of Signs. The Inſtances 
1 have given, in this one, may give Occaſion to refleft up- 
on their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſoounſ- 
.Ing, "bich k bas found a way to intimate to others, by theſ 
. * 
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particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, certain 
and others in certals 

Conſtructions, have the Senſe 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Abra and Concrete Terms Y 
J. 1. — of Longing, 


te Nutr of our He bed ad cab 1 des 
8 
ad ene hey te Sr of Things Algae 
ene 
Knowledge, perceive their Difference; 1 
Fropoſnions, no two whole 1deas can ever be affirmed one of 
=_— This we fee in the common Uſe of 
_—— er Names of ab- 
2 * affirmed one of another. For how near of 
that Man may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever it is, 
* is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet every — 
en eee 
Con is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs: And . 
Aſfirmations are inconcrete, which is the aflialing, 
r , but one abſtract /des to be 
2 which abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, maybe 
* ; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and 
Subſtances, an v. g. A Man it 
— *s, yg Re Ting TS 
rn 
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that the ſame Thing that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo 
inirthe Eſſence of Rationality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning, 
F. 2. Tuts Diſtinction of Names, ſhews us 
e, alſo the Difference of our Ideas: For, if we ob. 
f ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our ſimple Ideas 

have all Abſtra#, as well as Concrete Names; the 

one whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Grammarians) a Sub- 
ſtantive, the other an AdjeQtive; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweet- 
_ neſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Re- 


nn 5 Juſtice, Juſt; Equality, Equal; only with this Differ. 


ence,thatſome of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongſt Men 
Chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were 
eaſy to render a Reaſon. But, as to our ideas of Subſtances, we 
have very few, or no abſtract Names at all. For, tho' the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 


others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Number _ 


of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ridiculous 
enpugh to attempt the coining of abſtract ones; and thoſe few 
that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of their Scho- 
lars, could never yet get Admittance into common Uſe, or obtain 
the Licence of public Approbation. Which ſeems to me at leaſt 
to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that they have noJdeas 
of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names 
far ſuch Arat: Which no doubt they would have had, had not 
their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves, of their Ignorance of them, 
kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. And, therefore, tho” they 
had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and Metal 
from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch Terms, 
as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like 
Names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and. the 
Confidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had 
not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, and 
Humanitas, and the like ; which yet went very little farther 
than their, own Schools, and could never get to be current 
amongſt underſtanding Men. Indecd, Humanitas was a Word 
1 40 | familiar 


87 
familiar amongſt the Romans, but in a far different Senſe, and 


ſtood not for the abſtrat Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was the 
abſtract Name of a Mode, and its Concrete Humans, not Hamma. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Inperfetion of Wards 


ROM what has been ſaid in the fore- — 
* and communi- 


cat 
1 n Thought 
makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them 
to be doubtful and uncertain in their Significations. To er- 
amine the Perfection, or Imperfection of Words, it is neceſſa- 
ry firſt to conſider their Uſe and End : For, as they are more, or 
leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more, or leſs perfect. We 
have, in the former Part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon Occalie 
on, mentioned a double Uſe of Words. 
Nil, Ox for the recording of our own Thoughts. 0 

Secondly, Tux other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others. 

þ 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording Any Wordrwill 
aur own Thug hts, for the help of our own Me- 1 
mories, whereby, as it were, we talk to -- 
ſelves, any Words will ſerve the Turn. For, ſince Sounds are 
voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, a Man may uſe 
what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own 1deas to himſelf; and 
there will be no Imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the 
{ame Sign for the ſame idea; for then he cannot fail of having 
his Meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right Uſe and Per- 


fection of Language. 
＋ 3- Secondly, As to Communication of Wards, r 
that too has a double Le. 8983 
I. Qui. 5 


: 2 3 
IL Philoſophical. — 
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- - Firſf, Br her Cui Uſe, I mean ſuch a Communication of 
Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may ſerve for the 
common Converſation and Commerce, about the ordinary Af- 
fairs and Convenicncics of Civil Life, in the Socicties of Men 
one amongſt another. 
Secondly, Br the Phikſaptical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an Uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of 
Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
madoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſa- 
tixfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes 
ave very diſtinct; and a great deal lefs Exactneſs will ſerve in 

the one than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. 
$. 4 Tax chief End of Language, in Com- 

The y, munication, being to be underſtood, Words 
—— ords, ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor 


| — — Philoſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does 
cation. 


not excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it 
ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now, 
dun Grands hove no l Connexion with cur Meer, but 
have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of 
Men, the Daubifadneſs and Uncertainty of their Signification, 
which is the Fnperfection we are here ſpeaking of, has its Cauſe 
more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there 
Is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any Lea: 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. | 

Tuar then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome, more than other W ords, is the Differ- 
ence of Afar they ſtand for. 

5. Worps having naturally no Significa- 

3 > =” Gag tion, the 1dea, which each ſtands for, muſt be 

learned and retained by thoſe, who would ex- 
change Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, 
In any Language. But this is hardeſt to be done, where, | 
Firſt, Tus ideas, they ſtand for, are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Meas put together. 
Secondly, Wn txt the Ideas, they ſtand for, have no certain 
Connexion in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard, any where 
—ü— Third: 


muh, Wnens the e eee is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 
Fourthly, Wu xx the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Fiſence of the Thing, are hot exaitly the ſame. | 

Tust are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeve- 
ral Words, that are intelligible. Thoſe, which are not intelli- 
gible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas, which 
another has not Organs, or Faculties to attain; af the Names 
r 
not here be mentioned. © 
In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an ImperfeBtion in Words, 
which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Applica- 
fion to our ſeveral Sorts of Lear: For, if we examine chem, 
we ſhall find, that the Names of mixed Modes are moſt liable to 
Daubifuineſs and Imperfection, for the two faſt of theſe Reaſons ; 
and the Names of Subſtantes chiefly for the two latter. 
$. 6. Firſt, Tas Names of mixed Modes The Names of 


are many of them liable to great Uncertainty „ed Modes 
14 Obſcurity in their Signification. e 

L dee of that great Cupeſttioe thele Firſt, Becauſe 
complex ideas are often made up of. To make e Ideas, they 
Words ſerviceable, to the end of Communi- = 
cation, it is neceſſary (as has been faid) that 
they excite in the Hearer exactly the fame Irn, they ſtand 
forin the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one an- 
other's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Mdeas, 
which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language. But, when a Word 
ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is compounded and decom- 
| pounded, it is not cafy for Men to form and retain that Idea fo 
exactly, as to make the Name, in common Uſe, ſtand for the 
fame preciſe idea, without any the leaſt Variation. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very compound ideas, 
ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the ſame preciſe Signification ; ſince one Man's 
complex Idea ſeldom agrees with another's, and often differs 
_ 4 M from 


" iv 


the Murder is committed, and is all the Action, that perhaps is 
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SEE or will have 


Fee — Names of mixed Mader, 
Secondly, Be- for the moſt part, want Standards in Nature, 
e. whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig- 

by 2 nifications ; therefore they are very various and 
doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Ideas, put together at the 
Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and 
ſuited to it's own Notions; whereby it deſigns not to copy any 
Thing really exiſting, but to denominate and rank 'Things, as 
they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes, or Forms it has made. 
He that firſt brought the Word Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in 
ule, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Near he made it ſtand 
for: And, as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language ; ſo was it with the old ones, when 
they were firſt made uſe of. Names, therefore, that ſtand for 
Collections of Jdear, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, muſt 
needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collections are 
no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor any Pat- 
terns to be ſhewn, whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the 
Word Murder, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known 
from Things themſelves : There be many of the Parts of thoſe 
complex ideas, which are not viſible in the Action itſelf : The 
Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, which 


— 


make a Part of Hauler, or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the outward and viſible Action of him that com- 


mits either; and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, with which 


vilible, has no natural Connexion with thoſe other ideas, that 
make up the complex one, named Marder. They have their 
unites them under one Name: But uniting them without any Rule, 
or Pattern, it cannot be but that the Signification of the Name, 
that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Collections, ſhould be often vari- 
ous in the Minds of different Men, who have ſcarce any ſtand- 
ing Rule to regulate themſelves, and their Notions by, in ſuch ar- 
bitrary las. 


$-8.Ir 
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| $-8. Iris true, common Uſe, that is the Rule — mo 
of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford 2 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the 'Signification of L- = 
guage ; nd ie e bi Bedi, de de I bes Me © 
does. Common Uſe regulates the Mr of Werds pretty well = 
for common Converſation; but no body having an Authority 

to cſtabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to 
What Ideas any one ſhall annex them, common Uſe is not ſuſſici- 
ent to achuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcarce 
any Name, of any very complex Jdea, (to ſay nothing of others) 
which, in common Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which, 
keeping within the Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the 
Sign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of 
Propriety ĩtſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of 
Diſpute, whether this, or that way of uſing a Word, be Propri- 
ety of Speech, or no. - From all which, it is evident, that the 
Names of ſuch kind of very complex {deas, are naturally liable 
to this Imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain Significa- 
tion; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
mother, do not always ſtand for the ſame idea in Speaker and 
Hearer. Tho' the Names Glory and Graiftude be the fame in e- 
very Man's Mouth, through a whole Country; yet the complex, 
collective Idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that 


W 
Zunge. 


{-9- r. wey alto, whereie the Nainesof — 
_ mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, does not a ET. 
little contribute to the Dubtfulneſs of their Sig- — ther 
nification. For if we will obſerve ho Children Doubrfulne/s. 
learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 
FEE tie er hate thee, ce bins 
| Rand for, People ordinarily ſhew them the Thing, whereof they 
would have them have the Aka; and then repeat to them, the 
Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Deg. 
But as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, 
moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learned firſt; and then to 
know what complex Lees they bad for, they we ether behold 
en 


9 Imgerfoltion of Wards. — 
en to the Explication of others, or (which happens for the moſt 
part) are left to thejr own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which be. 


of Names, theſe moral Words are, in moſt Mens Mouths, little 
mare than bare Soynds ; or, when they have any, it is for the 
maſt part but a very looſe and undetermined, and 
obſcure and confuled Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, 
us have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet 

 berdly avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for com- 
plex: ideas, different from thoſe which other, even 
and ſadious Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find 
any, either controverſial Debate,or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning 
Howe, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy 
to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them ? which is 
of thoſe Words ; nor have in their Minds the fame complex 
ideas, which they make them ſtand for: and ſo all the Conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the Meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we (ce, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine, or Human, there is no End; Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Explicati- 


bons: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signification 


of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Ideas of Mens 
making, are, by Men, ſtill having the ſame Power, multiplied in 
Snfenitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well ſatisfied of the 
Meaning of a Text af Scripture, or Clauſe in the Code, at firſt 
reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt the Senſe of 
it, and by thoſe Elucidations, given Riſe, or Increaſe to his 
Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the Place. I ſay not this, 
that I think Commentaries needleſs; but to ſhew how uncer- 
tain the Names of mixed Modes naturally are, even in the 
Mouths of thoſe, who had both the Integtion and the Faculty 


of ipeaking, as clearly as Language was capable to expreſs their 
. 10. Wnar Obſcurity this has unavoidably 


ny one. | brought upon the Writings of Men, who have 
_— lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, 
5 ; | it 


S 
no Writings we have any great Concernment 4 
the Meaning of, but thoſe that contain 1 
— to believe, or Laws we are tp obey 
—_ e 
be leſs anxious about the genſe of other Authors; — 
_—_ RT 
—— Sp om tn, Our Good, po 
— * . 
their Notions : And, therefore, in the reading of them, — 
. rey Cn 
may lay them n 
ſolve thus with ourſelves, 


$i non vis incligi debes mghgi 


of Names of . 
1. Ir the Signification of the Names 2 
A eee F %“ Signi- 
no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which fcation. | 
thole Leas are referred, and by which they 2 
rr 
RRR 
r 
referred io Standard made by Nature. In our ideas — 

ſtances we have not the Liberty, 3 
Combinations we think fit, to characteriſtical Notes, 
— ena anb Things by. nd au 166 
Nature, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, regulate p 
the Signification of their Names by the Things pur 
we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, 


Here, it i Patterns to follow; but Pat- 
mem. it is true, we have : | 
terns that will make — by ney Se wa 
certain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady — 
ing, if the 1dcas, they ſtand for, be referred to m 


| cations. The ſunple Qualities, which make up the complex 


—— comme be hnown at al, orc be hw — 
Jelly and uncertainly. 

C12. Tus Names of Subſtances have, 23 has 
of Sub- been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordi- 
77. nary Uſe. 

Firſt, Sous rius they are made to ſund for, 
and fo their Signification is ſuppoſed to agree to, 
Nie real Conſfitution of Things, from which all 
their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real 
Conftitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utterly 
unknown to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be ve. 
ry uncertain in its Application; and it will be impoſſible to know 
what Things are, or ought to be called an Hoſe, or Antimony, 
en thoſe Words are put for real Effences, that we have no J 
deas of at all. And, therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names 
of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
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their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe 


F. 13. Scondly, Tas fimple Ideas, that are 
— found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that which 
their Names immediately ſignify, theſc, as uni- 
are known but ed inthe ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper 
perfectly. grendards to which their Names are referred, 
and by which their Significations may beſt be reftified. But 
neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to 
all an equal Right to go into the complex, ſpecific Idea, which 
the ſpecific Name is to ſtand for, Men, tho” they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very dif- 
ferent Ideas about it; and fo the Name, they uſe for it, una- 
voidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Signifi- 


Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 


Variety 


= 13 — _— 
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Variety of 
7 
* — — Fire; 4 
— 3 Changes any of them will receive, 
will not think it 1 
. wer, de coun eee. 
cp ———— 
= Enquiry, which our Faculties are capable 
being, therefore, at leaſt ſo many, _— — 


r 
and 


Ways of 
* en 
_— — ane Sg 
—_ * 5 being made up of ſuch ſumple - 
3 r ou. ng ans, 0 — 
—_— Qualities he has found t —— 
* 


Gold, Fuſibility ; Solubility 
e 
Weight, as Fuſibility th — og 
or Fixedneſs, Er. ry upon. << i, 
8 8 2 : 
I yr pw ako rf : — 
n Or who ſhall be — deter- 
* | Sundard in Nature, which he appeals 
Reaſon thinks, te ten he ee I 
= - 


9 | . 
Lea, ſignified by the Word Gald, thoſe Qualities, 


upon Trial he has i 

| . as another, who has 
— — green 

» has te theta For the Union in Nature of theſe | 

er Ground of their Union in — of | 
— * e 
4 1 2 ů — 
— 8 5 complex ideas of Subſtances, i 
7 | ee 


$. 14. Bxstoss, 
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— is fekroeany particular Thing exiting 
8 Ideas, does not communicate with a 
Penker, and in others whhalefs Number of particular Beings: 
Who hill determine in this Caſe; which are thoſe that are to 


mike upchepreeife Collectzon, that is to be ſignifiedby the ſpecific 
Name; or can Wk any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious, 
—— — to de left out; or which more ſecret, 
er more parccnlar, are to be pot into the Signification of the 
4 — — Alt which, together, ſeldom, or never 
fal to produce that various and doubiful Significution in the Names 
of Sibſtancer, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſ- 
takes, when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of em 
$. 15. Ir is true, as fo civil and common Con- 
Fenn er ar roger 4 
1 | | gulatedin their ordinary Signification, by ſame 


e 
o they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances, meant by 
the Ward Gald, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Bad in Philoſophical Engquirics and Debates, where general Truths 
Laid down ; there the preciſe Signification of the Names of Sub- 
| ances will be found, not only unt to be well eſtabliſhed, but allo 
very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleable- | 
nels, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex s 

of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, and drawCon- 
' ſequences from them, that will truly and clearly follow from 
Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification: But yet ſuch as another Man 
can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their Truth, 
who makes not Malleableneſa, or the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, 
part of that complex idea, that the Name Cold, in his Uſe of it, 
Rands for. 


9 16. Tas 


extravagant one : Since there was no-one 


+ body in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in 
mother Place to take Noticc. Let us only here conſider a little 


9. 16. Tuts is a natural, and almoſt unavoid- — 8 
able ImperfeRtion in almoſt all the Names of Laſtance, L- 
Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which ET” 

Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed, or looſe 
Notions, they come to more ftrift and cloſe Enquiries. For then 
they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words 
arc in their Signification, which in ordinary Uſe appeared very 
clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of very lenmed 
and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſ- 
tion, Whether any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments of the 
Nerves ? The Debate having been managed a good while, by 
Variety of Arguments on both ſides, I {who had been uſed to 
ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of Niſputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the 
of Things) deſired, That before they went any farther on in this 
ſurpriſed at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons leſs inge- 
nious, they might, perhaps, have taken it for a very frivolous, or 
there, that thought not 
what the Word Liquor 


_ $17. How much this is the Caſe, in the great - 


* * 


eſt part of Diſputes, that Men are engaged ſo A N 
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we ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Significati- 
on. 1 think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
yellow, ſhining Colour ; which being the Idea, to which Chil- 
den have annexed that Name, the ſhining, yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others, finding Fu- 
ſibility- joined with that yellow Colour, in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Conibination a complex Idea, to which 
they give the Name Gold, to denote a fort of Subſtances ; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold all fuch yellow, ſhining Bodies, as 
by Fire. will be reduced to Aſhes ; and admit to be of that 
Species, or to be comprebended under that Name Gold, only 
_ fuck Subſtances, as having that ſhining, yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another, by the 
fame: Reaſon, adds the Weight, which, being a Quality, as 
firaitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks, has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 
its Name: And, therefore, the other made up of Body, of ſuch 
2 Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfe& ; and fo on of all the 
reſt : Mherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the 
be pat into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body, the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort rather by its Co- 

lour, Weight, and Fuſibility, than by its Colour, Weight, and 
Solubility in Aqua Regia- Since the diſſolving it, by that Liquor, 
is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and they are 
both of them nothing, but the Relation, which that Subſtance 
has to two other Bodics, which have a Power to operate differ- 
ently upon it. For by what Right is it, that Fuſibility comes 
to be a part of the Eſſence, ſiguified by the Word Gold, and Solu- | 
bility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour part of the 
Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but 2 Property? That which I 


mean, is this, That theſe being all but Propertics, depending on 
its real Conſtitution, and nothing but Powers, either active, or 
paſſive, in reference to other Bodies; no one has Authority to 
determine the Signification of the Word Gold, (as referred to. 


ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Collection of ideas, 
to be found in that Body, than to another: Mhereby the Sig- 
nification of that Name muſt univoidably' be very uncertain; 
ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties 
in the ſame Subſtance ; and, I think; 1 may fay, no body all. 
. I SEIIINGE of TUNG 
and Words have very uncertain 

g. 18. Faom what has been ſaid, it is caly to The News of 
obſerve, what has been before remarked, viz. "ws - 
That the Names . of Mallicn, Yes 
the leaſt Lable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, 
| Becauſe the Ideas, they ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Per- 
ception, are much eaſier got, and more clearly retained, than 
the more complex ones. and, therefore, are not liable to theUn- 
certainty, which uſually attends "thoſe « ones of 
Subſtances and mixed Modes, in which the preciſe Number of 
ſimple Meas, that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo 
readily kept in the Mind. And, Secondly, Becavle they are 
never referred to any other Eſſence, but barely that Percepti- 
on they immediately ſignify: Which Reference is that which 
renders the Signification of the Names of Subſtances naturally 
ſo perplexed, and gives Occaſion to fo many Diſputes. Men, 
that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet them- 
ſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, which they are 
acquainted with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of fun- 
ple Ideas : White and Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very ob- 
vious Meaning with them, which every one preciſely compre- 
hends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſecks to be in- 
formed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple 1deas, Modeſty, 
ao Fragality ſtand for, in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well enough 
know, what is meant by Gold, or Iron; yet the preciſe, complex 
ties, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo certain: And 1 
believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker andHearer they tand for 


takes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe 1 
verein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and would 
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Fettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, n... 
quences that follow from them. 4 
4. 39: Br the ſame Rule, the Nemes of ſimple 
. Modes, are, next to thoſe of ſample Ideas, leaft 
Gable to Dutt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe 
| of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo 
Gear and diſtinft Meas. Whoever, that had a Mind to under. 
ſand them, miſtook the ordinary Meaning of Seven, or a Tri- 
angle? Ald is general the Teaſt compounded Meur in cvay 
kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 
5. 20. Mrxev Modes, therefore, that are made 
Them due. up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have 
Names of very uſually Names of no very uncertain Significe- 
— 4 non. But the Names of mixed Modes, which 


— comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, 


mined Meaning, as has been ſhewn. The Names of Subſtances, 
being annexed to Ileus, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor 
exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially 
when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 
| $. 21. Tur great Diſorder, that happens in 
Why this Im- our Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the 
—_— moſt part from our want of Knowledge, and 
Inability to penetrate into their real Conſtitu- 
tions, it may probably be wondered, y 1 
charge this as an Imperfection, rather upon our Words than Un- 
derſtandings. This Exception has ſo much appearance of Jul- 
tice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have 
followed this Method. 1 muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt 
began this Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while 
after, I had not the leaſt Thought, that any Conſideration of 
Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when, having paſſed o- 
ver the Original and Compoſition of our ideas, I began to ex- 
artilce the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it 
1 


are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter - 
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could be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concetning 
Knowledge; which being converſant about Truth, had con- 
fantly to do with Propoſujons. And tho' it terminated in 
of Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our gener 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themiclves ſo much be- 
tween our Underſtandings, and the Truth, which it would con- 
template and apprehend, that, like the Medium tro which vi- 
dom caſt a Milt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Under- 
ſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon them- 
; ſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and 
Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and their uncer- 
tain, or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have Reaſon to think 
this no ſmall Obſtacic ia the Way to Knowledge; which, 1 
conclude, we are the moſt carefully to be warned of, becauſe 
it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of, as an Inconveni- 
ence, that the Arts of improving it have been made the Buſi» 
nels of Mens Study; and obtained the Reputation, of Learn» 
ing and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſec ia the following Chapter. But 
I am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfections of Language, 
as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the Controverſies, that make ſuch a Noiſe in the 
World, would of themſelves ceaſe; and the Way to Know- 
23 Peace too, lic a great deal opener than it 


| 22, Sunk 1 that the Signification of FL 
. am, Signifacation nk 
teach ur Mode- 
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Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
on the Thoughts, Notions, and deas of him „io, in - 
that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great poſing aur own 
Uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and 1%, T . 
This is ſo cvident in the Greek Au- | 
tors, that he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find, in al- 
moſt every one of them, a diſtin Language, thoꝰ the ſame 
Words. But when, to this natural Difficulty in every Country, 
there ſhall be added different Countries, and remote Ages, where- 
in the Speakers and Writers had very different Notions, Tem- 
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pers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. every one 
of which influenced the Signification of their Words then, tho 
to us now they are loſt and unknown ; it would become us to be 
charitable one to another in our Interpretations, or Miſunderſtand. 
ing of thoſe antient Writings, which, tho? of great Concernment 
to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoidable Difficulties of 
Speech, which (if we except the Names of ſimple Ideas, and 
ſome very obvious Things) is not capable, without a conſtant 
defining the Terms, of conveying the Senſe and Intention of the 
Speaker, without any manner of Doubt and Uncertainty, to the 
Hearer. Andin Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are Matters of the higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the 
23. Tur Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 
this.” Th every Thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be, very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the Will 
of God, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that Doubt 
and Uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that Sort of Con- 
veyance ; when even His Son, whilſt clothed in Fleſh, was ſub- 
ject to all the Frailties and Inconvenienccs of human Nature, 
Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify His Goodneſs, that 
He hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of 
His Works and Providence, and given all Mankind fo ſufficient 
a Light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Word never 
came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) ci- 

ther doubt of the Being of a God, or of the Obedience due to 
Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be 
controverted ; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed 
tous by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and 
natural Obſcurities and Difficultics incident to Words; me- 
thinks it would become us to. be more careful and diligent in 
obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and impe- 


es 
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CHAP. X 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


$1 ESIDES the ImperfeRtion, that 
Be ee ver g 157 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, that is 
ede bee bn the hh of Sarks, tham-con fend 
wilful Faults and Neglefts, which Men are guilty of, in this 
way of Communication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs 
— cM HELHINE 4c apo 
to be. 

3 — 
clear and diſtin&t Ideas; or, which is worſe, E 


: _— . — Of cheſe 


there are two Sorts: 


PS 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and 
their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin 
phy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or Pro- 
moters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the way 
of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſame ſtrange Opinions, 
or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to 
Comm new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be examin- 
ed, may juſtly be called infignificant Terms. For having either 
had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, when 
they were fuſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, 
will be found inconſiſtent ; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 
vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty Sounds, with 
litle, or no Sigaification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing CharaQters 
of their Church, or School, without much troubling their Heads 
do examine what are the preciſe Ideas they ſland for. I ſhall 

| not 
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not need here to heap up Laſtances; every one's Reading and 
Converſation will ſufficiently furgiſh him: Or if he wants to be 
better ſtored, the great Miat · Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, 1 
mean the School · men and Metaphyſicians (under which, I think, 
the diſputing, Natural and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter 
————— — mn 
content him. 
rr 
who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which, in their primary 
are-aniexed-to, that; by an unpardonable Negligence, they fu- 
manage Fords, "which the Propriety of Language has aflix- | 
ed to very inportant Jdeas, withind any diſtinct Meaning at all. 
Man Manch; but if à great many, of thoſe who uſe them, 
ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would be at a 
ad, a ot know what to anſwer: A plain Proof, that the 
they have learned thaſe Sounds, and have them ready at their 
Tongue's End, yet there are no determined Ideas laid up in their 
| Minds, which are to be enpreſſed to others by them. . Har 
fs, — 5. 4 Mas having been acctzſfumea from theit 
— Cradles t leurm Heords, which are enſily got and 
. retained, 'befare they knew, or. had framed the 
_—_— — — annexed, or 
Vu which were to be ſound in the Things, they were - 

thought to fland for, they agaally-contirue to do fo all their Lives; 
and without taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their Minds 
detertnined Meas, they uſe their Words for ſuck unſteady and 
confulsd Notions 2x:they have; contenting theniſelves with the 
ſame Werdb other People uſe ; as if their very-Sound neee. 
ly cartied with) it conſtantly the' fame Meaning. © This, the? | 
Men make a finft with, au the ordinary Occutvences of Liſe, 
where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and, ' therefore, - 
they make Signs Ull they are ſo; yet this Infignificancy in theis | 
| Words, en they come to reaſon,” concerning either their Te 
nets, or Intereſt, manifeſtly fils their Diſcourſe with abundeste 


of empty, unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, idly bb Bees 
Manters, | 
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Matters, where the Words, for the moſt part, landing for arb. 
trary and numerous Collections of Mur, not regularly and per- 
manently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often oy 

thought on, or, at leaſt, very obſcure and uncertain Notions am 
nexed to them. Men take the Words they find in uſe, among 
their Neighbours ; and, that they may not ſeem ignorant whet 
they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without muck woubling 


| their Heads about a certain, fixed Meaning's Whereby; beſides 
Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the Right, ſo they are as ſeldom 

| to be convinced, that they are inthe Wrong; it being all one 
| to go about to draw thoſe Men outof their Miſtakes, who have 

| no ſettled Notions, as todiſpoſieſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, 

| who has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs' to: be fo; and every 
| Wonds is, conſtancy in the Uſe of them. It Laach * 
| is hard to find a Diſcourſe, written of any Sub- row of them, 
ſhall not obſerve, if he read with Aremtion, the ſame Words 
\ (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
[ upon which the Argument turns) uſed fometimes for one Col. 
j lection of ſimple lieus, and ſumetimes for another; which is 2 
1 perſect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for Signs 
2 of my ideas, to make them known to others, not by any natu- 
1 ral Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is plain cheat 
s and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one Thing, 
$ and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof, can be 
i inputed to nothing! but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſly. 
\ And a Many in his Accompts with another, may, with as muck 
I Fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for 
0 one, and ſometimes for another Collectzon of Units, (v. g. this 
2 Charadter 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and 
0 ſanetimes for cight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make | 
* the fame Words ſtand for different Collections of ſimple Ideas. 
. Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wander who would 
0 have to do with them ? One who would 


ſpeak thus, in the Af- 
Vor. IL 0 fairs 
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Fairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and 
ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would preſently - 
have clapped upon him one of the two Names Men conſtantly 
are diſguſted with. And yet, in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, 
the ſame fort of Proceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and 
Learning: But to me it appears a greater Diſhoneſty, than the 
miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat 
the greater, — NR: 
. 
: 4. 6. Thindly, Ae e 
5 is, an affected Obſcurity, by either applying old 
Words to new and. unuſual Significations,'or 
introducing new and ambiguous Terms, with- 
* out defining either; or elſe putting them ſo to- 
gether, as may confound. their ordinary Meaning. Tho” the 
Peripatetic Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 
. ®ther Sects have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce 
any of them, that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, 
(ſuch is the Impeifection of Human Knowledge) which they 
have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to con- 
found the Signification of Words, which, like a Miſt before 
covered. That Body and Extenſion, in common Uſe, ſtand for | 
two diſtinct /deas, is plain, to any one that will but reflect a little. 
| For, were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be 
proper, and as intelligible, to ſay, the Bady of an Extenſion, as the 
Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe, who find it nece(- 
fary to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the 


| and the liberal. Sciences, as they have been handled in the 
v Schools, have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſput- 
ing hath added much to the natural Imperſection of Langya- 
ges, whilſt it has been made uſe of, and fitted, to perplex the 
 Signification of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of Things: And he that will look into that ſurt of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more obſcure, 


Miſchiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logic, | 
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_ ing Philoſophers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Rea- 


uncertain, nd undermined n hi wenge een 
orditiary Converſation. 

F. 7. Tuts is ty 20-be d whine 

Mens Parts and Learning are eſtimated by 3 
their Skill in Diſputins. And if Reputation and dau le ts 
Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which ay: 

depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties “ & 
Words; it is no Wonder if the Wit of —— 
ſhould perplex, involve, and ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, 
ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing, or defending 
7 — 
Truth on his Side, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute, 

F. 8. Tuts, tho? a very uſeleſs Skill, and that 88 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the Ways * 
of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under 
the landable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Aruteneſs ; 
-and has had the Applauſe of the Schools, and the Encourage- 
ment of one Part of the learned Men of the World. And no 
vonder, ſince the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangl- 


fon taxes) and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Efteem, 
for their great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to 
de pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedi- 
ent to cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable 
Web of perplexed Words, and procure to themſelves the Admi- 
ration of others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce 
Wonder, becauſe they could not be underſtood : Whillt it ap- 
pears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiler, 
Advantage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived: 
Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing, or obſcuring the 
- Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all Things into queſti- 
on, and diſpute, were a Thing = rn | 
e ee ee 
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— 4. 9. Foa, notwithſtanding theſe learned Dit. 
— bene- e, theſe all-knowingDoBtors, it was tothe 
uaſcholaſtic Stxeſman, that the Governments 
— — — Sacank that 
from the illiterate and contemned Mechanic, (a Name of D. 
grace) · that they received the Improvements of uſcful Arts. 
Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberifh, 
prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Arti- 
Roe of thoſe, who found no cafier Way to that Pitch of Au. 
thority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuſing the 
Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or imploy- 
ing the Ingenious and Idle, in intricate Diſputes, about urũntel- 
ligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that 
emdleſs Labyrinth : Beſides, there is no ſuch way to gain Ad- 
mittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doctrines, as 
to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, doubtful, 
aid undefined Words: Which yet make theſe Retreats more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the For- 
treiſſes of fair Warriors ; which if it be hard to get them out 
of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but the Brian 
and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are beſet 
with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, 
there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. 
J. 10. Tavs learned Ignorance, and this Art 
a of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 
r Knowledge, hath been propagated in the W orld, 
and Communj- 0d hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
cation. to inform the Underſtanding. For we ce, that 
gibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain Uſe, 
make 4 Benefit of Language. But tho' unlearned Men well | 
enough underſtood the Words White and Black, c. and had 
conſtant Notions of the ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; yet 
there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and Subilety 
enough to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to prove, that Nhe 
was Black; whereby they bad the Advantage to deftroy the In- 
ſt uments 
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of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of be 
Hlizerate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in his Writings ſhow, re 
he could put 4 far B, and D for E, Gr. to the no ml Adair 
cation and Benefit of his Reader. lu being as ſenſeleſß to pur 
Alert, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſbie Aas, 
to put it, I ſay, for another, ox the π]-iüJ⁊ĩ Jdea. i. C. v cal 

Sow Black, as to put this Mark- which is a Ohre fer agreed 
to hand for one Modification of Sound, made hy a certaig | 
Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B; which is agreed on to 


1 Fr 


tion of the Organs of Speech. 

"4.12. Non hath this Miſchief flopped in lo- 13 

gical Nicetics, or curious, empty Speculations, i. 
i hath invaded the great Cuncernments of hu- fdr. 

man Life and Society, obſcured and perplexed 
the material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuſion, 
| Diforder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind: and if 
not, deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſclefs, thoſe 
two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice, What bave the greateſt 
part of the Comments, and Diſputes, upon the Laws of God 
| and Man, ſerved for, but to make the Meaning more doubtful, 
and perplex the Senſe ? What have been the Eſſect of thoſe 
multiplied, curious Diſſinctians, and acute Niceties, but Obſcu- 
my and Uncertainty, leaving the Words mare unintelligible, 
and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it ta pals, that 
Princes, ſpcaking, or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary 
Commands, are caſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in 
their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not 
9 6 
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underfitagids the Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he conſult 
an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who, by that time he hath 


dove explaining them, makes the Words lygnify cither nothing 
at all, or what be pleaſes. 


to 2 Profeſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here 

Learning. examine ; but I leave it to be conſider d, whe. 
therit would not be well for Mankind, whoſe Concernnient kh 
to know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not 
to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct, and that Language, which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond | 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and un. | 
ſertle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible 
both Morality and Religion ? Or that, at leaſt, if this will hap- 
Pen, it ſhould not be thought Learning, or Knowledge to doo? 
K 14. Fowthly, Avortuzs great Abuſe of 
— 7 4. the taking them for Things. This, tho 
3 " it in ſome degree concerns all Names in gene- 
ral, yet more particularly affects thoſe of Sub- 
RKances. To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who moſt 
up into a firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypo- 
theſis; whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms 
of that Se& are fo united to the Nature of Things, that they 
perfectiy correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, 
that has been bred up in the Peripatetic Philoſophy, who does 
dicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of Things? 
Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, that fab- 
fantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence of a Vacuum, inten- 
tional Species, & c. are ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very Entrance upon Knowledge, and have 
found their Maſters and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them; 
and, therefore, they cannot quit the Opinion, that they are 
66939 
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thing that really exiſts. The Platoniſts have their S of the 
their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Set in Philo- 
ſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms, that others underſtand 
not; but yet this Gibberiſh, which, in the Weakneſs of haman 
Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and 


cover their Errors, comes by familiar Uſe, among thole of 


the ſame Tribe, to ſcem the moſt important part of Language, 
and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant. And ſhould 
Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come once, by the Prevalency of 
that Doctrine, to be generally received any where, no doubt, 
thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens Minds, ſo as to 
eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the Reality of ſuch Things, 
as much as Peripatetic Forms and ntentzonal Species have here- 
tofore done. 153 | : 1 MA 

we apt to miſlead the Underſlanding, the ame- fen 
bundantly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſaſpeft- 
ed of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that = 
been about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in 
Nature, diſtinct from Body; as it is evident, the Word Matter 
fands for an Idea diſtint from the Idea of Body? For if the 
Wdeas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the fame, hey 
might indiffcrently, in all Places, be put one for another. But 
vo ſee, that tho? it be proper to ſay, There is une Matter of all 
Bauer, one cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters: We 
fankiliarly fay, one Body is bigger than another; bur it ſounds 
harſh band I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger 
there is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Buch tend 


and but a\part of che other. But Bach ſtands for a ſolid, ek. 
tended, figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and 
more confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the 


Subſlance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion 
nnd Figure: And, therefore it is that, ſpeaking of Matter, we 
ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe ia truth, it exprefly comains 
nothing but the Auen of 2 folid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſame, every where uniform. This being our idea of Mat. 
ter, we no more canccive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the 
Wald, than we. da of different Soliditics ; tho? we both con. 
crive, and ſpenk of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Fi. 


without Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name | 


of ſomething, really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 
putes, which have filed the Heads and Books of 
concerning Materia prima ;. which Imperfection, or Abuſe, how 
far it may concera a great many other general Terms, Lleave 
to be conlidered,, Thie, 1 think, I may at leaſt fay, that we 
ſhould” have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they arc, the Signs of our Ideas 
only; and not for Things themſclves. For when we argue a- 
bout fatter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Mea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea 2 
dee to any Thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if Men 
would tell, what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, there 
could not be half that Obſcurity, or Wrangling, in the Search, 
er Support of Truth, that chere is. | 8 

ono gg . 16. Bur, whatever Inconvenicnce follows 
= _ from this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that 
into Notions, far remote from the Truth of Things. It would 
be a hard Matter to perſuade any one, that the Words which 
his Father, or School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch 
a Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature; which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Canſer, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawn to gut their Miſtakes, even in Opinions 
Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, 10. 


— hr Md, Xen — * 
tions, annexed to them, ſhould not be removed. 7 
4. 27. Nu, Azoruzs e of Firds, is Fiſthly, Ler- 
the ſetting them in the Place of Things, which — Y 
they dv, or can by'm means ſignify. We may wn fant 
ebſerve, that, in the general Names of Sub- hs 
ftatces, whereof the nominal Eſſences e 
when we put them into and affirm, or deny any 
thing about mem, we do maſt commonly tacitly ſappoſe, or 
intend they ſhould Rand for the real Eſſence of a certain fort of 
Scbſlances. For when a Man ſays, Culd is Malleable, he means, 
and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what I call 
Gold is Malleable, (tho' truly it amounts to no more) but would 
hive his underſtood, viz. that Gdld, 3. e. what bar the veal Bf. 
fence Gul, is Malleable ; which amounts to thus much, that 
Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſſence 
of Gold. But à Man not knowing wherein that real Eflence co 
ſits, the Connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not 
with an Effence he knows not, bit only with the Sound Gold 
he puts for it. Thus when we fay, that m Rationale is, 
and Animal ineplume, bipes, latis wnguibus, is not a good De- 
_ Gition of a Man; "ris plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man, in 
this caſe, to ſtand for the real Eſſenoe of a Species, and would 
 Gguify, that u rational im better deſcribed that real Eſſence, 
than a tub legged Animal, with broad Nails, and withad Feathers. 
Frier dlſe, ou might not Plato as properly make the Word 
or Man, ſtand For his complex Idea, made up of 
the ideas of a Bady, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 
Rape, and other outward Appearances, as Ariſtctic, makes the 
complex Len, to which he gave the Name 4, or Man, of 
Redy, and che Faculty of Reaſoning joined together; unlels 
the Name ee, or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for fome- 
ung elſe, than what it ſignifics 3 and to be put in the Place of 
r 
| — 
ts true Ge Names of Subſiances V. y. Puting 
— we wh, 222 — * 
Vor. II. 
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real Eſſences of made in them, much more certain, were the re- 
Subſtances. I Eſſences of Subſtances theideas in our Minds, 
which thoſe W ords ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledge, or Cer - 
_ tainty, in our Diſcourſes about them: And, therefore, the Mind, 
to remove that Imperfection, as much as it can, makes them, by 
a ſecret to Rand for a Thing having that real E 
ſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches to it. For 
tho” the Word Man, or Gold, ſignify nothing truly but a com- 
plex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of Subſtan. 
ces; yet there is ſcarce any body, in the Uſe of theſeW ords, but 
often ſuppoſes cach of thoſe Names to ſtand for a Thing, hay- 
ing the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that 
by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would make them ſtand 
CO EEI ERR GEE 
we ule can no ways be the Sign of. 
ben Tan dew war e ee 
| Howe yo ik ed Modes any of the ideas that make the Com- 
Cw our Idea in poſition of the complex one, being left out, or 
I — oi changed, it is allowed to be another Thing, i. 
Peck e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance- - 
ah medley, Manſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea, ſignified by 
that Name, is the real, as well as nominal Eſſence; and there is 
no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence but that. 
But in Subſtances, it is not fo. For tho”, in that called Gold, one 
ve: ſa; yet Men do not uſually think that therefore the Species is 
changed: Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that Name, 
and fuppoſe it annexed to a real, immutable Eſſence of a Thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his 
complex idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility, in A. Re- 
gia,which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed 
the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding an- 
other ſunple Idea, uhich is always in fact joined with thoſe other, 
of which his former, complex idea conſiſted. 2 | 
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of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is fo far 
from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in 
Difficulties. For, by this tacit Reference to the real Eſſence of 
that Specics of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding for a 
more, or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple ideas, ſerves to delign 
that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have 
no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have 
no Lea at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the Body 
ſelf is away. For, however it may happen to be thought all 
ane; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite different 
Thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about a Parcel of the 
Body itſelf, v. g. a Piece of Leaf Gold laid before us; tho” in 
Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for the Thing. 
F. 20. Tnar which, I think, very much diſ- The | 
poles Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 4 , 2 
* Eſſences of Species, is the Suppolition before- Suppoſition of 
mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 838 
Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 3 
to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the | 
fame real, internal Conſtitution to each Individual, which we 
rank under one general Name. Whercas any one, who obſerves 
their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the In- 
dividuals, called by the ſame Name, are, in their internal Con- 
flitution, as different one from another, as ſeveral of thoſe, which 
are ranked under different, ſpecific Names. This Suppoſition, 
however, that the ſame preciſe, internal Conſtitution, goes always 
with the ſame ſpecific Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe 
Names for the Repreſentatives of thole real Eſſences, thꝰ, indeed, 
they ſignify nothing, but the complex Ideas they have in their 
Minds, when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying 
one Thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the Place of an- 
other, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of Ule, cauſe a great deal 
of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes; eſpecĩally in thoſe, who have 
thoroughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſieb?antial Forms, where- 


by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be de- 
TIEN CONES. 
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egg, $. 21. Bur, however prepoſterous and abſund 
| It be, to make our Names tand for Har we 
— have not, ot (which is all one) Efſences that we 
wn not, it 
the Signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, who ever fo 
little reflects on the Uſe Men make of their Words, that there is 
nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whether this, or that 
"Thing he fees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous Firtws, be u Man, 
vr no; It is evident, the Queſſtion is not, Whether that particy- 
lar Thing agree to his complex Idea, exprefied by the Name 
Man; but whether it has in it the real Efſence of a Species of 
Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name Man to ſtand for. Inwhich 
way of uſing the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe Sup- 
; tained. — 
Firſt; Taar there are certain, preciſe Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
flitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qua- 
litics depend, is paſt doubt: But I think it has been proved, that 
this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor 
the Boundaries of their Names. 


Secondly, Tas tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what Purpoſe elſe is it, to en- 
quire, whether this, or that Thing, have the real Efſence of the 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpeci- 
fic Efſence known? which yet is utterly falſe : And, therefore, 
ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas, 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder, in Diſccuri- 
es and Reaſonings about them, 29% — 
our Communication by Words. 
Sixthlo, 4 5. 22. Sxthly, Tux remains yet another 
. 2 more general, thoꝰ perhaps leſs obſerved, Abuſe 
ords have a of Words; and that is, that Men having by along 
— and familiar Uſe annexed to them certain Meas, 
RT they are apt to imagine ſd near and neceſſary a 
Connexion between the Names and the Significs- 


tian they uſe them in, .. 


being in effeft to make our Word 
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but underſtand what their Meaning is; and, therefore, one ought 
to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that 
in the Uſe of thoſe common, received Sounds, the Speaker and 
Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſc Ideas : Whence prefum- 
ing, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have 
thereby, as it were, ſet before athers, the very Thing they talk 
cf. Aud ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, 4s naturdlly 
ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment, or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the con- 
ſtant, regular Marks of agreed Notions, which, in truth, are io 
more but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it 18 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes acks the 
meaning of their Terms: Tho the Arguings one may every Day = 
obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few 

Names of complex Idea, which any two Men uſe for the fame 
juſt, preciſe Collection. It is hard to name 4 Word, which will 
not be a clear Inſtance of this. Lie is a Term, none more fa» 
miliar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Aﬀront, to be uſlæ- 
ed what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Queſtion, whe- 
ther a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have Life; whe- 
ther the Embrio in an Egg, before Incubation, or a Man in a 
Swoon, without Senſe, or Motion, be alive, or no; it is caly to 
company the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Life is. Same 
_ groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to 
which they apply the common Words of their Language ; and 
fuck a looſe Uſe of their Words, ſerves them well enough in 
their ordinary Diſcourſes, or Affairs. But this is not ſufficient for 
Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reaſoning roquire 
prociſe, determinate Ideas. And tho? Men will not be ſo im- 
portunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, with- 


out demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor ſo trouhle- 
ſomely critical, as to correct W 


| I... D 
concerned in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can be to de-, 
fire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; 
or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in 
what Senſe another Man uſes his Words, ſince he has no other 
way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This A. 
buſe, of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, 
nor with fo ill Eflefts, as amongſt Men of Letters. The Mul- 
tiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte 
the intellectual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this 
A Uſe of Words. For, tho' it be generally believed, that there 
is greatDiverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and variety of Con- 
troverſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, 
_— learned Men of different Parties do, in 
their Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different 
Languages. For 1 am apt to imagine, that when any of them, 
Terms, think upon Things, and know what they think, 
they think all the ſame ; tho', perhaps, what they would hae, 


be different. 
The Ends of $ 23. To conclude this Conſideration, of the 
Language, Imperfection and Abuſe of Language; the Ends 
Firſt, To ca- of Language, in our Diſcuumſe with others, being 
vey eur Iden. chieſly theſe Three: Firſt, To make known one 
Man's Thoughts, or ideas, to another. Secondly, To do it 
with as much Eaſe and Quickneſs as is poſſible; and, Thirdly, 
Thereby to convey the Anowledge of Things. Language is either 
abuſed, or deficient, whenit fails of any of theſe Three. | 
Fi, Worps fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open 
one Man's ideas to another's View: Firſt, When Men have 
Names in their Mouths, without any determined 1deas in their 
Minds, whereof they are the Signs: Or, Secondly, When they 
apply the common, received Names of any Language to Ideas, 
to which the common Uſe of that Language does not apply. 
mem: Or, Thirdly, When they apply them very unſtcadily, 
22 


qa 4. 24. Secondly, 
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$. 24. Secondly, Mxx fail of conveying their 8. 25 
Thoughts, with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe that do # with 
may be, when they have complex ideas, with- Qeickneſs. 
out having diſtinct Names for them. This is ſometimes the 
Fault of the Language itſelf, which has not in it a Sound yer 
applied to ſuch a Signification; and ſometimes the Fault of the 
Man, who has not yet learned the Name for that 1d-a be would 
$. 25. Thirdly, Tuxxx is no Knowledge of ” 
Things, conveyed by Men's Words, when their 7 ung, 
Hens agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho convey the 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Meas, Anowledge of 
Lich are not ſo conformable to the Nature of T” 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them; 
yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words too, when we uſe 
them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had amy Reality, or 
guage, without diſtin Ideas in his Mind, to Words fail in © 
which he applies them, does, fo far as he uſes ©! thee 
Signification ; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem, by the Uſe 
thereby in Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had 
nothing in his Study, but the bare Titles of Books, without pol- 
put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtruftion of Gram- 
matical Rules, or the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet 
amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. | 
þ 27. Secondly, Hz that has complex Ideas, without particular 
Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookleller, 
| Who had, in his Warehouſe, Volumes that lay there unbound, 
and without Titles; which he could therefore make known to 
others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and communicate them 
only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his Diſcourſe, for want 
of Words to communicate his complex Ideas, which he is there- 
« 8 9 * fore 


.- 
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fore forced to make known, by an Eaumeration of the ſimple 
ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain often to uſe twenty 
Welt, to expreſs what another Man ſigniſies in one. | 

6. 28. Thirdly, Hz that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for 
the ſame Idea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs, in the 
Schools and Converſation, for as fair a Man, as he does in the 
Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the fame 
N 3 

$- 29. Furthly, He that applies the Words of any Language, 
to ideas different from thoſe, to which the common Ule of that 


Country applics them, however his own Underſtanding may be 


fied with Truth and Light, will not, by ſuch Words, be able to 
convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. For 
however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſi- 
iy enter the Ears of thoſe, who are accuſtomed to them; yet, 
ſtanding for other Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him, who thus uſes them. 
{. 30. Melly, Hs that hath imagined to himſclf Subſtances, 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas, which 
have not any Correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
_ Diſcourſe, and, perhaps, another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
_ advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 

. 31. Hs that hath Names without Ideas, wants meaning in 
his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath com- 
plex Ideas, without Names for them, wants Liberty and Di- 
in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphralcs. 
He that uſes his Words looſely and unſtcadily, will either be not 
minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas, 
different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Lan- 
guage, and {peaks Gibberiſh, And he, that hath Ideas of Sub- 
ances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far 
wants the Materials of true Knowledge, in his Underſtanding, 
und hath inſtcad thereof Chimeras. 
$ 32.1 
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Chap. X. 

{. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
we are liable to all the former Inconveniencies : 
V. g. He that uſes the Ward, Tarantula, wich- 
out having any Imagination, or idea of what it ſtands for, pro- 


How in Sub- 
Fances. 


nounces 2 good Word: But fo long means nothing at all by it. 
2. He that, in a new diſcovered Country, ſhall fee ſeveral forts 
of Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 
as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of 
them only by a Deſcription, till he ſhall cither take the Names 
the Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body, ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallacioaſly. 4. He that gives the Name Hoſe to that idea, 
which common Uſage calls Mode, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name, Centaur, ſtands 
for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 

[. 33- In Nodes and Relations, generally 
we are liable only to the Four firſt of theſe In- ho 
conveniencies; (viz.). 1. I may have in my Me- 
mory the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yer 
| not have any preciſe deas, annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe 
*H Names. 2. I may have [deas, and not know the Names that be- 
| long to them; u. g. I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till 
3 his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and his | 
Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him ; and yet not know, that 
+ it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the ideas of Vir- 
e, or Vices, and Names allo, but apply them amiſs; u. g. 
when I apply the Name Fragality to that idea, which others 
call and ſignify by this Sound, Covetoryſneſs. 4. I may uſe any 
of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes and Rela- 
tions, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: 
| For Modes being complex ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure; 
andRelation being but my way of conſidering, or comparing two 
Things together, and fo alſo an Idea of my own making; theſe 
eas can ſcarce be found to diſagree, with any thing exiſting, 
fance they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things regular- 
Ver. IL CE” I 
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ly made by Nature, nor as Properties, inſeparably flowing from 
the internal Conflitution, or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but, as 
it were, Patterns lodged in my Memory, with Names annexed 
to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as they come 
to exiſt. But the Miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong 
Name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſmg Words in a different 
to have wrong Ideas of them, when 1 give wrong Names to 
them. Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes, or Relations, 
any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chime- 
ras; fince ſuch Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as ex- 
> - much leſs any real Being be ever denominated 
— $. 34. Stnce Wit and Fancy finds eaſier En- 

tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
RES 4 an Boſe real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Allu- 

ſion in Language, will hardly be admitted, as aaa 
Imperfection, or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in Diſcourſes, where 
we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than Information and Im. 
provement, ſuch Ornaments, as are borrowed from them, can 
ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as 
they are, we mult allow, that all the Art of Rhetoric, beſides 
Order and Clearnefs, all the artificial and figurative Applicati- · 
on of Words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe, but 
to infinuate wrong Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby mil- 
therefore, however laudable, or allowable, Oratory may render 
them, in Harangues and Addreſſes, they are certainly, 
in all Diſcourſes that to inform, or inſtruct, wholly to 
be avoided; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 
cannot but be thought a great Fault, either of the Language, 
or Perſon, that makes uſe of them. What, and how various 
they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; the Books of 
Rhetoric, which abound in the World, will inſtruct thoſe who 
want to be informed: Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the 
Preſervation and Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the 
Care and Concern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are en- 


KC 


are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation, to another, 
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dowed and preferred. It is evident how much Men love to 
deceive, and to be deceived, ſince Rhetoric, that powerful In- 
ſrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is 
publicly taught, and has always been had in great Reputation: 
And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not 
Brutality in me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloguence, 


le the Fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it- 


ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find fault 
with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be 


CHAT 2k 


of the Remedies of the foregoing I perfection and 
uſes. 


"7 HE natural and improved Imper- 
fections of Languages, we have «toy * 
ſeen above at large; and Speech 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 


it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedics are to be found for theſe Inconveniencies above 
a | 

$. 2. I an not fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Refurming 


the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his own 


Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. To require 
that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the ſame Senſe, 
and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, would be to 
think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, and ſhould 


| talk of nothing, but what they have clear and diſtin®t Ideas of : 


Which is not to be expected by any one, who hath not Vanity 

enough to imagine he can prevail with Men to be very knowing, 

or very flent. And he muſt be very little ſkilled in the World. 

r 
U 
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Underſtanding; or that Mens talking much, or little, ſhall hold 
Proportion only to their Knowledge. 
Bent ns be Icfe to their own ways of Talking, and Gel. 
mh. ſippings not to be robbed of their ancient Pri- 
wege; tho the Schools, and Men of Argu- 
ment would, perhaps, take it amiſs to have any Thing offered, 
to abate the Length, or leſſen the Number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after, or 
maintain Trath, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 
neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words arc naturally 
able, if care be not taken. 


$. 4. Fos be that ſhall well conſider the Er. | 


Alias of eee, the Miſtakes and Confuſion, 


Canſe of great | , will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, whe- 


ther Language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the Improvement, or Hindrance of Know- 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mas- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Con- 
whillt the ideas, they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or, perhaps, not at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment, or Knowledge 
fi F- 5. Tuts Inconvenience, in an ill Uſe of 
Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 

tations ; but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders, which fol- 
low from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with o- 
thers, For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men 
convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one 
to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of it, cho he does not 
corrupt the Fountains of which are in them- 
ſelves; yet he does, as much as in him Lies, break, or ſlop the 
Fes 


that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe f 
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Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the public Uſe and Advan- 
tage of Mankind. He that uſes Words, without any clearand 
ſteady Meaning, what does he but lead himſclf and others into 
Errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on 
as an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet who can won» 
der, that all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have been 
ſo over-charged with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and infig- 
nificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt a- 
tentive, or quick · ſighted, very little, or not at all the more Know. 
ing, or Orthodox; ſince Subtlety, in thoſe, who make Profeſſion 
to teach, or defend Truth, hath paſſed fo much for a Virtue. A 
Virtue, indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing 
but the fallacious and illuſory Uſe of «b/cure, or deceitful Terms, 
is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and 
obſtinate in their Errors. a 

6. 6. Le r us look into the Books of Contro- 
verly of any kind; there we ſhall ſee, that the 98 
eſſect of obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal Terms, © 
is nothing but Noiſe and Wrangling about Sounds, without cm- 
vincing, or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the Jes 
be not agreed on, berwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which 


the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names. 


As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is not aſcertain- 
ed betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtandings have no 
other Object, wherein they agree, but barely the Sound ; the 
Things that they think on at that Time, as expreſſed by that 
N aMfMe=-0e com, 

. WHETHER A a Bird, or no, is te 
not a Queſtion; whether a Bat be another * 
Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qual | 
ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to 


doubt of: But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that 


themſelves to have but imperſect Meas of one, or 

both of thoſe Sort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſup- 

Poſed to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry, concerning the 

Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet imperfeft l of 

it more complete, by cxamining, whether all the ſunple Kdeas, 
| to 
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to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, be 
all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion'only of Enquir. 
ers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. 
Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, whereof the one 
affirms, and the other deaies, that a Bat is a Bird. And then the 
Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, or both theſe 
Words; in that they not having both the ſame complex deas, 
to which they give theſe two Names; one holds, and the other 


denies, that theſe two Names may be affirmed one of another. 
Were they agreed in the Signification of theſe two Names, it 
were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: For they 
would 


preſently and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted between 
them) whether all the ſunple Ideas, of the more general Name 
Bird, were found in the complex idea of a Bat, or no; and fo 
there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or no. And 
| here I defire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 

whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not 
merely Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and 
whether, if the Terms they are made in, were defined, and re- 
duced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where they ſig- 
nify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſimple Ideas 
they do, or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of 
themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be con- 
fidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how well they 
are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or others, 
whoſe Buſinels is only the vain Oftentation of Sounds; i.e. thoſe 
who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. When 
I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants firip all his Terms of Am- 
biguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do, in the Words 
he uſes himſelf) 1 hall think him a Champion for Knowledge, 
Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, 
or a Party. | 

s. ro remedy the Defed?s of eech before mentioned, to ſome 
Degree, and to prevent the Inconvenicncies that follow from 
be of. uſe, till ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his 
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World with his Thoughts on it. 

Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe mo Word 
without a Signification, no Name without an Firſt, Remedy 


Ile, for which. be makes it Mund. This Rule 2 fl no Ford 


will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one, den. 
who ſhall take the Pains to recolleft, how often 
he has met with ſuch Words, as Inſtine?, — du 
pathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he 
might eaſily conclude, that thoſe, that uſed them, had no ideas 
in their Minds, to which they applied them ; but ſpoke them 
only as Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the 
like Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have 
very proper Significations, in which they may be uſed ; bur 
there being no natural Connexion between any W ords, and any 
Heas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced, or writ by Men, who have no Leas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make them 
ſtand ; wid trace SEES EEG 
telligibly, even to themſelves alone. 

. 9. Secondly, Ir is not enough-a Man ſes Secondly, 8 
his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas : Thoſe Meas hape diſlinct 
he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be des — 
clear and diſtinet; if complex, muſt be determi- Moder, © 
nate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas An £2 
ſeiled in the Mind, with that Sound annexed to it; as the Sign 
of that preciſe, determined Collection, and no other. This is ve- 
ry neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; 
which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their 
Heas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but molt c- 
monly with a very undetermined, looſe Signification : Which 
vill always be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct Com · 
-prehenſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſis 
of; and if it be deconipounded, muſt be able to reſolve it full 
on, till he at laſt comes ta the ſimple ideas that make it up: And 
uuleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, lets 
2 be 
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be ee, for Example, or nu other. Ido not fay, a Man 
needs ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large, every 
time the Word Mae comes in his way: But this, at leaſt, is 
neceſſary, that he have ſo cxamined the Signification of that 
Name, 2nd ſettled the Las of all its Parts in his Mind, that be 
can do it, whea .he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex 
Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon, or Goods 
of another, as is actotding to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin 
Kea what Law is, which makes a part of his complex Lues of 
Jufkice, it is plain, his des of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed and 
imperfett. ThisExaftneſs will, perhaps, be judged very trouble. 
fone; and, therefore, moſt Men will think they may be ex. | 
cu from ſcriling the complex ideas of mixed Modes ſo pte | 
ly in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay, till this be done, u 
ſt nar be wondered, that they have 2 great deal of Obſou · 
ty and Cerfeliva in rhdir own Ninds, and = great deal of | 
e in heir Diſcoure with overs. 

* 10. Inithe Nanies of Subſtances, for ange 
22. | Vie of them, lmetng moxe is required tha | 
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Nr 
1 This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary, 
in Eaquiries aftet Philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controver- 
ſies about Truth, Aud tho? it would be well too, if it extend- 
ed itſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of 
Life; yet 1 think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Noti- 
ons ſuit Vulgar Diſcourſes; and both, tho? confuſed enough, 
yet ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants 
and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words, wherewithal to 
diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philaſo- || 
„.. 1 

to be clearly underſtood. 
| 4 11. Thirdly, Ir is not enough, that New 
Rt: made ideas, determined ideas, for which they 
mie theſe Signs ſtand; but they muſt alſo take 
2. Forde, as near as may be, to foch Lido, & 
common 
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Ae 
u is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the Stamp they 
_OV 


* | 
.of it. Mens 


Diſcourſes, appear 


the Lan- 
the blame of it on him, who is fo unſkilfal in 
leaves 


make known 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 


129 
of 
thei ta For Words, eſpecially 
common Uſe has annexed 


Languages alrcady framed, no Man's private Poſſeſſion, 
the common re 
but 


current are affixed to; or at leaſt, 
he CS bound to give Notice 
when 


underſtood ; which cannot be, without frequent 
* an, Saeed EL IITT 
Men do not follow common Uſe. * 
wow, wer —ͤͤ 
Lane I 
—— 3 RY 
2 of moral Words. 2 
Ul of Terms is — from 


Notions, and applied with the cxacteſt 
them their Terms 4 

Choice 2 Thi ey of ug a Mar' Works, 

cndig th re of he Lange, ih 

| nr oft commonly 

ways 


of azit 
he (Poem, „„„Kĩͤ%:ʒ CHIN 

ca oe becauſe common Uſe ran 
$. 12. Fourthly, Bur 


their Meaning, 
certain- 

hwy prey hd ey nd ee Ma ahi 
— IINS come to have 2 

r ” 
= which Men ſeldom venture 
. or Novel- 
8 22222... RR. 
= — Signification of Words, 
fore, after the — ey 2 
2 where either common 
to declare Meaning, 


and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of very complex 
uncertain 


in the Diſcourſe, 
Ideas) or where 9—— — = 
Vor. II. 
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and that, upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to any Doubtful. 
neſs, or Miſtake. | 

; F. 13. As the Leas, Mens Words ſtand for, 
Had that three . of different Sorts; ſo the way of making | 
Ways. 

known the Leas they ſtand for, when there is 
occaſion, is alſo different. For tho? defining be thought the pro- 
per Way to make known the proper Signification of Words; yet 
there are ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are o- 
thers, whole preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by 
Definition ; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat of 
both the other, as we ſhall fee in the Names of ſimple Ideas, 
Modes and Subſtances. 
* $. 14 Firft, Warn a Man makes uſe of the 
Firſt, I» ſimple Name of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives is 
M$ not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſtaken, 
or ſhewing, be is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, and 
2 the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning, and 
mie known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has 
been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and, therefore, 
when a frnonimous Word fails to do it, there is but one of | 
theſe Ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the Naming the Subjetf, 
wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its Name be 
underſtood, by thoſe who are acquainted with that Subject, and 
know it by that Name. So, to make a Countryman underſtand 
what a Fuillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, it 
is the Colour of withered Leaves, falling in Atm. Secondly, 
But the only ſure way of making known the Signification of the 
Name of any ſimple idea, is, by preſenting to his Senſes that Sub- 
ject, which may produce it in his Mind, and make him actually 
have the Idea, that Word ſtands for. 

4 Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe 


| . 1 5. Secondly, 
mixed Modes, belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch 

dbl its own Choice; and whereof there are not 
_ alwaysſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting ; the Signification of 
their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple Ideas, 
by any ſhewing; — Sn 
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ly and exactly defined. For they being Combinations of ſeveral 
Ideas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, with- 
out reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, en- 
atly know the Ideas that go to each Compoſition, and ſo both 
uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and 
perfectly declare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. 
This, if well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who 
make not their Diſcourſes, about moral Things, very clear and 
diſtin. For, ſince the preciſe Signification of the Names of 
mixed Modes, or, which is all one, the real Eſſence of each 
| Species is to be known, they being not of Nature's, but 
Man's making, it is a great Negligence and Perverſeneſi to d- 
courſe of moral Things, with Uncertainty and Obſcurity; which 
is more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where 
— wrny 2 as tm oa ed 
Reaſon, as we ſhall ſce by and by. 

$ 16. Uron this Ground it is, that I am bold Moral, 
G,20 well cs Mathematics: Slnce che prociſs, a 
real Eſſence of the Things, moral Words ſtand for, may be 
perfectiy known ; and ſo the Congruity, or of the 
Things themſelves, be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts 
perfect Knowledge. Nor let any one object, That the Names 
| of Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in Morality, as well 
as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as ta 
Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe 
Natures are not ſo much enquired into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when 
ve ſay, that a Man is ſubject᷑ to Law; we mean nothing by Man, 
but a corporeal, rational Creature: What the real Eſſence, or o- 
ther Qualities, of that Creature are, in this Caſe, is no way con- 
fidered. And, therefore, whether a Child, or Changeling, be a 
Man, in a phyſical Senſe, may, amongſt the Naturaliſts, be as 
Giputable as it will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I 
may call him, which is this immoveable, unchangeable Idea, 
_ © cp, rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or any 
other Creature to be found, that had the Uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch 
3 degree, . 
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be ſubjeft to Law, and, in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſo- 
ever he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The 
Names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, 
Can no more diſkyb Moral, than they do Mathematical Dif. 
courſes: Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a (ue, or 


which varies not, tho' it may, by Miſtake, be applied to a par 
ticular Body, to which it belongs not. 
l $, 17. Tais I have here mentioned by the 
Definitions | bye, to ſhew of whatConſequence it is for Men, 
Ze. in their Names of mixed Modes, and conle- 
: quently in all their moral Diſcourſes, to deline 
; their Words when there is Occaſion ; fince 
eee 
nels and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of Ingenuity, 
(to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a Defmition is 
the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can 
be known ; and yet a way, whereby the Meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any room for any Conteſt about it. 
And, therefore, the Negligence, or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, 
cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in Morality be not much 
more clear, than thoſe in Natural Philoſophy ; ſince they are 
about {dear in the Mind, which are none of them falſe, or di 
proportionate ; they having no external Beings for the Arche- 
types, which they are referred to, and muſt correſpond with. 
It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an Idea, which 
ſhall be the Standard to which they will give the Name Juſſice, 
with which Pattern, ſo made, all Actions that agree ſhall paſs 
under that Denomination, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame 
an {des, that ſhall in all Things be exactly like him, who is 28 
he is, let Men make what Idea they pleaſe of him. For the 
one, they noed but know the Combination of Ideas, that are put 
together, within their own Minds ; for the other, they muſt 
enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe, hidden Confſtituti- 
on, and various Qualitics of a Thing exiſting without them. 


$, 18. An- 
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- 4. 18, Aworuzs Reaſon, that makes the de- 
fining of mixed Modes ſo neceſlary, eſpecially Adis teas 
of moral Words, is what 1 mentioned Hebe- 
fore, viz. That it is the only Way whereby the Signification of 
the moſt of them can be known with Certainty. For the Meas, 
they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component 
Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with 
others, it is the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them 
the Union of one /dea: And it is only by Words, cnumerating 
e ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the Mind has united, that we can 
make known to others what their Names ſtand for ; the Aff 
ance of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propalal 
of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which our Names of this 
kind ſtand for, I een 
. ONS * 

$ 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Seng. Tu qu 7, 
cation of the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand Subſtances, by 
for the Lear we have of the diftin& Species, n and 
both the forementioned Ways, viz. of ſbeuing —_— 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be made uſe of. 
| For there being ordinarily in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, 
to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, which make up our com- 
plex Lea of that Species, annexed; we forwardly give the ſpe- 
cific Name to that Thing, wherein that characteriſiical Mark is 
found, which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Idea of that = 

Species. Theſe leading, or characteriſtical (as 1 may fo call 
them) Lear, in the Sorts of Animals, and Vegetables, is fas has 
been before remarked, Chap. VI. $. 29. and Chap. IX. 4 159 
moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies, Colour, and in ſome 
both together. Now, 


fc Khes, and, conoymenty the moſt ob- 


| the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify a com- 
plex 


SulyeR, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet, uſed a 
a Mark to fiand for a Sort of Creatures we count of our own 
kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken in- 
to our complex idea, ſignified by the Word Man, as any other 
we findinit; and, therefore, why Plato's Animal imphane, biges, 
latis ge, ſhould not be a good Definition of the Name | 
Man, ſtanding for that Sort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to 
ſhew : For it is the- Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſcern 
more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, 
which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be 
not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can be excuſed 
from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them) be- 
cauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational Soul, or no; which can be no more diſcerned in 
a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And who 
is it has informed us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Tene- 
ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join 
itſelf to, and inform no ſort of Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch 
an outward Structure? 

7 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by 
Deus, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the 
Shape of an Hue, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imper- 
fetly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sight of the Ani- 
mals doth it a thouſand times better: And the Idea of the parti- 
cular Colour of Gald is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, 
but only by the frequent Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is e- 
videntin thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequently 
diſtinguiſh true from- counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the 
Sight; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, 
have not got the preciſe, nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall 
not perceive any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe 


other ſample ideas, peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance ; for 
which preciſe ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The parti | 
cular Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtinR from the Sound of 
other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow, that belongs to that Metal. 

$. 22. Bur 
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J. 22. Bot becauſe many of the ſimple ideas, The Lees 

that make up our ſpecific ideas of Subſtances, — 

are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Senſes beft by Defini- 

. meer _ | 

of the Signification will be better made known by "2m owe] ca 


ſhining, , duftile 
Thing, (from whence all theſe ts Properties how) on ages to 


our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Trian- 
gle docs, the Signification of the Word Gald, might as eaſily be 5 
aſcertained, as that of Triangle. | 
+ 23. Hzxcs we may take Notice, how 
much the Foundation of all aw Anowledge of 4 
ci poreal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- fd | 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, | 
and Ideas of thoſe Things, are certainly much more perfect than 
| eur's) know them, we have no Notion, no idea at all. The 
whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagination, reaches 
not our own Ideas, limited to our ways of Perception. 
Tho' yet it be not to be doubted, that Spirits, of a higher Rank 
than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear ideas of the 
radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, 
and fo perceive how all their Properties and Operations flow 
\. 24. Zur tho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand Ideas alſo of - | 
forour Its yet they leave them not without ponent 
great Imperfeftion, as they ſtand for Things. to Things, 
For our Names of Subſtances being not put 
barely for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repre- 
{cat 
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ſem Things, and ſo are put in their Place,their Signification muſt 


agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens ideas, | 


And, therefore, in Subſtances, we arc not always to reſt in the 
ordinary, complex Idea, commonly received as the Signification 
of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the 
Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, and thereby 
as much as we can, our Ideas of their diſtinct Species; 
or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that Sort of Things, 
- and are experienced in them. For fince it is intended their | 
| Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as do re- 
ally exiſt in Things themſclvexs, as well as for the complex idea, 
in other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary Acceptation they 
| Rand for; therefore, to define their Names right, natural Hiſtory 
is to be enquired into; and their Properties are, with Care and Ex- 
amination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the - 
voiding Inconvenicncies, in Diſcourſes and Arguings about na- 
tural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common, but confuſed, or ver 
imperfeQ Idea, to which each Word is applied, and to keep them 

to that Zea in our Uſe of them: But we muſt, by acquainting 
ouricives with the Hiſtory of that Sort of Things, rectify and 
ſettle our complex Idea belonging to each ſpecific Name; and in 
Diſcourſe with others (if we find them miſtake us) we ought to 
tell what the complex Idea is, that we make fuch a Name ſtand 
for. This is the more neceſſary to be done, by all thoſe who 
ſearch after Knowledge, and Philoſophical Verity, in that Chi- 
dren, being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfe& Notions = 
of Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking, | 
and ſeldom frame determined Ideas, to be ſignified by them. = 
Which Cuſtom, (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for e 
ordinary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to cont- 

nue, when they are Men: And ſo begin at the wrong End, learn- 


ing Words firſt and perfectly, but make the Notions, to which 


they apply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means 
it comes to paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of 
their Country, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Lu 
„ 


to be hoped for; and till that be done, we muſt content ourſelves 


Whoſe Meaning is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, 
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by their arguing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in 
the Diſcoveries of uſcful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, 
as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imagina- 
tions; and & matters not mack, for the Imgoovement of Gur 
Knowledge, how they are called. 

5 25. Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, That Nat 
Men, verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- ade 


to be 


ed with the ſeveral Sorts of natural Bodies, 


would ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the In- 
dividuals of each Sort conſtantly to agree. This would reme- 
dy a great deal of that Confuſion, which comes from ſeveral 
Perſons, appiying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller, or 
greater Number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more, or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in ex- 


 amining the Qualities of any Sort of Things, which come under 


one Denomination. But a Dictionary of this Sort, contain- 
WH wan, « Kew) hay, requires too many Hands, 
as well as too much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sagacity, ever 


with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, as explain 
the Senſe Men uſe them in. And it would be well, where there 
is Occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 
uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute inWords, 


that the Signification of common Words are certainly cſtabliſh- 
ed, and the preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and 
that it is a Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppo- 
fitions are falſe: No Names of complex Ideas having fo ſettled, 
the ſame preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to 
have a certain Knowledge of any Thing, but by the neceſſary 
ways of attaining it; and fo it is no Diſcredit not to know, 
what preciſe Idea any Sound ſtands for, in another Man's Mind, 
without he declare it to me, by ſome other way than barely uſ- 
ing that Sound, there being no other way, without ſuch a Decla- 
ration, certainly to know it. Indeed the Neceſſity of Commu- 


"iid brings * 
Vorl. II. | nification 
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- nification of common Words, within ſome tolerable 
that may ſerve for ordinafy Converſation; and ſo a Man cannot 
be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the Ideas, which are annexed to 
Words by common Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But 
common Uſe, being but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces 
itſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a ve- 
ry variable Standard. But tho' ſuch a Dictionary, as I have 2 
bove mentioned, will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, 
to be hoped for in this Age; yet, mcthinks, it is not unreaſonable 
to propoſe, that Words, ſtanding for Things, which are known 
and diſtinguiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed 
by little Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made 
after this Faſhion would, perhaps, with more Eaſe, and in lels 
Time, tcach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially 
in Languages of remote Countries, or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas 
in Mens Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in antient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments 
of learned Critics. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, 
have found the Benefit of this way: And he that has had occaſ 
on to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear- 
er Alea of A, or Hex, from a little Print of that Herb, or 
Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the Names of 
either of them. And ſo no doubt, be would have of Srigiland | 
Siſtrum, if, inſtead of a Gurrycomb and Cymbal, which are the 
Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamp- 
ed in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they 
were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, Tunica, Pallium, are 
Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we have 
thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits - 
mongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces of the Taylors 
who made them. Such Things as theſe, which the Eye diſtin. 
guiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe 
of to define them. But this only by the bye. 


5. 26. uh, 
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. 26. Fifthly, Ir Men will not be at the Pains Fifthly, By 
to declare the Meaning of their Words, and De- Conftancy in 
finitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet their Significa- 
this is the leaſt that can be expected, that in al! 
Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct, cr convince 
another, he ſhould »ſe the ſame Word, conſtantly, in the ſame 
Senſe: If this were done, (which no body can refuſe, without 
great Diſingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared; 
many of the Controverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now 
uſed in one Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into 
a very narrow Compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to men- 
tion no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contained in a 
Nut-ſhell. 
5. 27. Bur after all, the Proviſion of Words yen the Vari. = 
is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of ation is to be ex- 
nag, Gat Mem, wanting Terms to fuit 1 
oe —— — 
Senſes. And tho? in the Continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the 
- Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a 
particular Definition, as often as a Man varies the Signification 
of any Term; yet the Import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt 
part, if there be no deligned Fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers into the true Meaning of it; but where 
that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the 


Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhew in what Senſe he there 
uſes that Term. 
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r 
Of 3 in General, 


Our Knowledge $x- 


INCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts 
—_— 


” mediate Object but its own ideas, 
which it alone does, or can contemplate ; it is evident, that our 
Knowledge is only converſant about them. | 

18 $. 2.KnowLEDGE then ſeems to me to be no- 
the Parcs ien bing but the Perception of the Connexion and 4- 
of the Agree- greement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any 
ment, or Diſ- of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where 
> 4h this Perception is, there is Knowledge ; and 

here it is not, there, tho? we may fancy, guels, 

or believe, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For, when 
we know that M hite is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive, 
that theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs ourſelves, 
- with the utmoſt Security of the Demonſtration, that the three 
Angles of aTriangle are equal tv two right ones,W hat do we more 
but perceive, that Equality to two right ones does neceſſarily a- 
.. apathy 
$- 3- Brr 


* Tus placing of Cenninty, as Mr Locke does, in the Perception 
of the Agreement, or of our Ideas, the Biſhop of M or- 
ceſter ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
| Faith which he has endeavoured to defend; to 
+ In his 24 which Mr. Locke anſwers, (os your LOND 
jo hy — e mn” 
i or- this Propoſition, viz. 
ceſter, p. 83, conliſts in the of the Argeement, or 
C. | Dil: of two Ideas, is oppoſite, or incon- 
— Article of Faith, . ih your Lord. 
ſhip bas endeavoured to deſend: 2 da ba 
car, 


conſiſts, 1 think, we may reduce it all to theſe © 


four Sorts: 

1. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relation. 
3. Co- exiſlence, or neceſſary c mei. 
4. Real Exiſtence. 


4 4 5 As to the firſt Sort of Agreement, Firſt, Of Iden- 
21222 It 1 b 


Fear, that it may be of dangerous Conſegnence to #; which, 1 

IM is no Proof that it is any way wich 
body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or one for 

being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith : But if that 

_ Concern (as it may, and, as we know, it has done) makes one ap- 

ns Wang, — Danger ks gon we, therefore, to 

up and becauſe any one; ho erde d 


; and the 
e weed, 2 

r For of that dangerous Conſe 

it has been apprehended to be, by aaay learecd and plows [ ivines, 

out of their great Concern for Religion. And yet, not 

thoſe great — no of what dangerous Conſequence it mig 

it is now univerſally received by Learned Men, as an undoubted 


1 : 2 
is made uſe of, Men, 
Eſcbie /; — nES 
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ſo abſolutely deceſſary, that without it there could be no Know. 
ledge, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at 
to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin& Ideas 
to diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: And this it does 
without Pains, Labour, or DeduQtion ; but at firſt view, by its 


natural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And tho' Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, bat is, is; 
and I is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; for 
— 7 


e But, my my Lord, kn be a Reaſon to 
thing, as becauſe it is, or to an ill Pur- 
en Arms, 
1331 


e no, my Lond be herdby thought fe 


5 
bee ee as x 22 
ſhip ; the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. 
6— FECAL is, to ſhew the In- 
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any Maxim, or Propoſition in the World, make him know it 
clearer, or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch ge- 
neral Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
which the Mind perceives in its Mdeas ; which it always per- 
ccives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any doubt about 
it, it will always be found to be about the Names, and not the 
Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will always be 
perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas themſelves are; 


nor can it poſlibly be other wiſe. 
$. 5. Secondly, 'T mt next Sort of Agreement, 
or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of Secondly — 


its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 

is nothing, but the Perception of the Relation between any two 

Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any 

other. For ſince all diſtinct cas muſt eternally be known not 
to 


conſiſtency of the two Propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, that 
one overthrows the other; the true, the falſe one. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, indeed, This is a ne Method of Certainty. 
I will not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond R from 
your Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour 
a hr waiter often Ze nary 
whether there be any other, or older Method of Certainty Ad 
what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, either this 


wly conceive, mi your 

uu have endeavoured to defend; nor the good Will you 
Truth in general: For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall ; 
and I think, I may be, for all others, that they all will give off the 
placing of inty, in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſ- 


myſelf an Invention of what has been 
Knowledge is ad 
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| to be the fame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly denied one 
of another, there could be no room for any politive Knowledge 
at all, if we could not perceive any Relation between our [deas, 
and find out the Agreement, or Diſagreement, they have one 
with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing 


$. 6. Thirdly, Tux third Sort of Agreement, 
— hf orDiſagreement, to be found in our Ideas, which 
I the Perception of the Mind is employed about, 
is Co-exiſtence, or Nonco-exiſtence, in the fame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus, when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this 
Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Pow- 
er to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that always 
accompanies, and is joined with that particular Sort of Yellow- 


of what your is to call farting new Methods 

Certainty. ener 
has conſiſted in one Action of the Mind; and ſo, I con- 
ceive, will continue to do, to the End of it: And to fart new Method; 
—— — (for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. 
new Methods of attaining Knowledge, either 
cn RT nn, erin Thing yer mneenes whey | 
ip have mann, by new Rithed, of Cortainty. Your your Lord- 


| Certainty: As to the latter of 
theſe, I ſhall know, whether I am er 
will do me the Favour to tell me, da 8 was phoned belies 

which your | 


Tur are ſeveral Afions of Mens Minds, tat 
to themſelves of of 
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Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Re- 
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neſs, Weight, 


Fourthly, Tus fourth and aſl Sort is, 
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ef Commence: God ic, is of real Exiſtence. Tho 1 
they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
our ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct 
Heads, and not under Relation in general; fince they are fo 
different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will caſily 
appear to any one, who will but reflet on what is ſaid in ſeve- 
ral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the 


* . 8. Tura are ſeveral ways, wherein the 
22 Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, each of which is 


1. Tarn is. affual Knrwledpe, which is the preſent View the 


Mind has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 
or of the Relation they have one to another. 1 


'KnowLEDGE, I find, in myſelf, and, I conceive, in others, con- 


Liſts in the Perception of the Agreement, or of the im- 
_ mediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas: But 
— whether it does ſo, in others, or no, muſt be determined by their 

own Experience, ing upon the Action of their Mind, in know- 

ing; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themſelves : But, 
they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in 
thinking, Ideas, or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If 
diſlike that Name, they. may call „or Conceptions, or 
bow they pleaſe; it matters ſo, as to avoid Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion. If in the ſame and 

2 known Senſe, every one pleaſe himſelf in his 

Terms; there lies neither Truth, Science, in that; 

wal them for hat they are, 

| do often a- 


[ 
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concerning ertain- 
Co is the ſame 
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2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having been 
once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas, whereof it conliſts ; 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that, whenever that Propoſution 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt, or helitati- 
on, embraces the right Side, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge: 
And thus a Man may be faid to know all thoſe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is affured, paſt doubt, as often as 
it has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underſſand- 
ings being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one Thing 
at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
that knew moſt, would know but one Trath, that being all he 
was able to think on at one time. $. 9. Or 


Thing; what I know, that I am certain of: And what I am certain 
of, that I know. What reaches to Knowledge, I think, may be call- 
_ edCertainty ; and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think, cannot be 
called Knowledge; as your Lordſhip could not but oblcrve, in Sec- 
tion 18th of Chap. ae of Book, which you have quated. 
My Definition of Knowledge, r Book of 
my Eflay, ſtands thus : Knowledge ſeems to me to be nothing but the Per- 
ception of the Connexion, aud Agreement, or Diſagreement, and Repug- 
nancy of any of ger Ideas. This Definition your Lordſhip diflikes, and 
>" it may be of dangerous Conſequence, as to that Article of 
iftian Faith, which your Lordſhip has end:avoured to d:fend. For 
_ this, there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet 
«ſide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a better, and this Dau- 
ger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes rather to have a Controverſy 
vithmy Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence of 
it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip, 
foraffording me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Ho- 
nour of converſing ſo much with one, ſo far above me in all Reſpects. 
You Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerons Conſequence #0 that 
drticle of Chriſtian Faith, which you haves endeavoured te defend. 
Tho' the Laws of Diſputing allow bare Denial as a tufficient Anſwer 
to Sayi without any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew 
how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in wl:at you 
apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence, iu my Book, as to that 
Article, I ſhall not ſtand {till ſullenly, and put your Lordihip upon 
the Difficulty of ſhewing, whercin that Danger lies: But ſhall, on the 
alter fide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordibip, that That Definition 
"AY ot 
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— 5 9. Or habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, 
— * vulgarily ſpeaking, two Degrees: 

Firſt, Tus one is of ſuch Truths laid up in 
the Memory, as whenever they occur t» the Mind, it aftually per- 
ceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in all thoſe 
Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge ; where the 
Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agree- 
mient, or Dilagreement one with another. 
&condly, Tus other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind bav- 
ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convidtion, with. 
cat the Progfs. Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he 
once perceived the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his Adhe- 
6 


— reell. fl, rr 
bee 2 Reaſon, which I 
* is this; becauſe it can be of no Conſequence to it 


wy. Lordſhip is afraid it be dangerous to, is 
an Mticle of Faith: That, which your Lordſhip — 
cerned for, is the of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly 
conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it 
fo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledge : And to talk 
© 06 nay of AR ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the 
8 2 ef „ä „„ 
Pracz Knowledge in what you will, what new Methods 
Certaiuty you pleaſe, lake you with fare whe now Mail x 
ful than before ; place Certaioty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little, 
or no Knowledge in the World : (For theſe are the your 
uſes, againſt my Definition of Knowledge) this ſhakes not 
at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith ; that is quite 
dittind from it, neither ſtands, nor falls with Knowledge. 

Fariru ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 


it, 
living. Bring eco Corte and it ceaſes to be Faith. ae 
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at firſt known, is forgot, tho a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge; a ſort of Aſſurance, which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That, which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miſtake in this Matter, is, that 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the ideas in this Caſe is 
not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View of all the in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
thoſe in the Propoſition was at fuſt perceived; but by other in- 
termediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
of the 1deas, contained in the Propoſition, whoſe Certainty we 

remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 

Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third 
Day from the Dead, and aſcended into Heaven: Let now fuch Me- 
thods of or Certaiuty, be ftarted, as leave Mens Minds 
more doubtful than before : Let the Grounds of Knowledge be reſolv- 
ed into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith: The Founda- 
as before, and cannot be at 


yes, 
thing, which alters the Nature of Kno | 
ſhould be of dangerous Conſeguence to an Article of Faith. 
Wukruks then I am, or am not miſtaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; whether this Account be true, or falte, enlarges, 
or ſtraitens, the Bounds of it, more than it ſhould, Faith ſtill ſtands 
ts own Baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every Ar- 


your 
A ticle 
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knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſſi. 
bly cannot be recollected; but he knows it in a different 
way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ide. 
as, joined in that Propoſition, is perceived, but it is by the Inter. 
vention of other Ideas than thoſewhich at firſt produced that Per- 
ception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance is 
but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once cer. 
tain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones. 'The Immutability of 
the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable” Things, is 
now the idea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a 
Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always 
be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be 
certain, that what was once true in the caſe, is always true; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree; and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as long 
| as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this Ground 
it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematics afford ge- 
neral Knowledge. If then the Perception, that the ſame Idea: 
will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Relations, be not a 
ſufficient Ground of there could be no Knowledge 
of general Propoſitions in Mathematics ; for no Mathematical 
Demonſtration would be any other than particular: And when a 
Man had demonſtrated any Propoſition, concerning one Tri- 
ents WONG ts Thnblbes works net reach beynd the | 
particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt 
renew his Demonſtration in another Inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like Triangle, and fo on: By which 
renn 
Propoſitions. No body, I think, can deny that Mr. Newtor 

certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads 
in his Book, to be true; tho” he has not in actual View that ad- 
mirable Chain of intermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcover- 
ed it to be true. Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch 
a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond the reach 
af Human Faculties; when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and 
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| haying together that wonderful Connexion of Ideas, is found to 
ſurpaſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the 
Author himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring 
he once ſaw the Connexion of thoſe Laas, as certainly as he 
knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw 
him run him through. But becauſe the Memory is not always 
ſo clear as actual Perception, and does in all Men, more, or leſs 
decay, in length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, 
| which ſhews, that demonſtrative Knowledge is much more im- 

perfect than intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. Il 
Of the Degrees of our K wowledge. 


TY — confifiing; 21 | 
have ſaid, in the View the Mind — 
has of its own Ideas, which is the 
utmoſt Light and greateſt Certainty we, with our Faculties, and 
in our. way of Knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amiſs, 
to conſider a little the Degrees of its Evidence. The different 
Cearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lic in the different 
Way of Perception the Mind has, of the Agreement, or Diſ. 
agreement of any of its Ideas. For, if we will reflect on our 
own Ways of Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind 
perceives the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two ideas, imme- 
ditely by theruſclves, without the Intervention of any other: 
And this, I think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, 
the Mind is at no Pains of proving, or examining, but perceives 
the Truth, as the Eye dath Light, only by being directed toward 
it. Thus the Mind that //hite is not Black, that a 
Grele is not a Triangle, that Three are more than Two, and equal 
to One and Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives, at the 
fiſt fight of the ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the 
Intervention of any other Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is 
te cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 


This 
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"This part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and, like bright Sun-ſhine, 
forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the 
"Mind turns its View that Way; and leaves no room for Heſtta- 
tion, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently filled 
with the clear Light of it. It i on this Þ:tzition, that depends 
all the Certeinty and Evidence of all our Knowledge; which Cer- 
 ainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, 
and, therefore, not require a greater: For a Man cannot con- 
eeive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know that 
any Len in his Mind is fuch as he perceives it to be; and that fo 
Leas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, and not 
preciſely the fame. He that demands a greater Certainty than 
this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he has a 
mind to be a Sceptic, without being able to be ſo. Certainty 
depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next Degree of 
Knowledge, which I call Demonſtratrve, this Intuition is neceſſary 
in all the Connexions of the intermediate Ideas, without which 
we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 
$-2.Tuz next Degree of Knowledge is,where I 

a. the Mind perceives the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of any ideas, but not immediately. Tho' 
1 ho Aarne, of Oikos 
of any of its ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does not 
always happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
 verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conzecture. The Reaſon, why 


Diſagreement of fibo Meas, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning 
whole Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe, 
then, when the Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas together, * | 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were | 
Application one to another, 2 GOES 
Ne ago iow nd denote oppo; 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement, or Dils- 

— and this is that which we call 


. 
, 
; 
* 
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Reaſuning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot, by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one, or two Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 


out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 


have an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 

. 3- Tzoss intervening Ideas, which ſerve 

to ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are wo 
called Profs; and where the Agreement, or 
Diſagreement is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it 
is called Demonſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, 
and the Mind made to fee chat it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind 
to find out theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the A- 
geement, or Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them 
right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. 
þ 4. This Knowledge by intervening Profs, @ 
tho it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is wot _— 
akogether ſo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo 

ready, as in intuitive Knowledge. For thoꝰ, in Demonſtration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 


_ the lens it conſiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 


There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſtea- 
dy Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery: And 
there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrets, before the 


Mal cas in this Way arrive at Certainty, and come to perceive 


the Agreement, or Repugnancy between two Ideas that need 
Proofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 
. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and 


demonſtrative Knowledge, is, that tho' in the lat- En 


te all Doubt be removed, when, by the Inter- 


vention of the intermediate Ideas, the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment is perceived ; yet, before the Demonſtration, there was a 
Doubt, which, i in 2 cannot happen to the 

Vor. II. Mind, 


2238 
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Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to aDegree capable 
of diſtin& Ideas, no more than it can be a Doubt to the Eye, (that 
can diſtinaly ſee White and Black) whether this Ink and this 
Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, it will, 
at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the Words print- 
ed on this Paper, different from the Colour of the Paper: And 
fo, if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtin Perceptions, it will 
perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that 
produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have loſt the Facul- 
ty of Seeing, or the Mind of Perceiving, we in vain enquire af. 
ter the Quicknels of Sight in one, or Clearnels of Perception in 
the other. | 

11 $. 6. Ir is true, the Perception produced by 
mauer Demonſiration is alſo very clear, yet it ĩs often 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſture and full Aſſu- 
a Face reſlected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long 
as it retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it 
produces a Knowledge ; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflexi. 
on, with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſa, 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is, with Knowledge, made out 


. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſon makes, in dt. 

Each Step muſt menſtrative Kiowledpe, there is an intuitive 
2 — Knowledge of that Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
mi I ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, which 

it uſes as a Proof: For, if it were not fo, that yet would need 
a Proof : Since, without the Perception of fuch Agreement, or 
Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced. If it be per- 
ceived by itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be per- 
ceived by itlelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as 2 
common Meaſure, to ſhew their Agreement, or Diſagreement. 
By which it is plain, chat every Step in Reaſoning, that pro- 
duces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which, when the 
IEICE Ws © I but to remembet 
- it, 
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it, to make the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas, con- 


cerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make 
any thing a Demonſtraizon, it is neceſſary to perceive the imme- 
diate Agreement of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of the two Ideas under Examination, 
the one is always the fuſt, and the other the laſt in the 
the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of the intermediate 1deas, in each Step 
and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried. 
exactly in the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is 
left out: Which, becauſe in long Deductions, and the Uſe of 
many Proofs, the Memory does not always fo readily and ex- 
altly retain; therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more im- 
perfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Fall- 
hood for Demonſtrations. 
$8. Taz Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- Hence the Mi: 
ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical, or demon- fake, ex præ- 
|  Krative Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, ——ů 
do that miſtaken Axiom, That all Reaſoning _ | 
was ex præcognitis, & præconceſſis; which, how far it is mi: 
taken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when 1 
come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoliti- 
ons which are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that it is by a Miſ- 
take, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all our 
Knowledge and Reaſonings. 
9. 9. Ir has been generally taken for granted, Demonſtration 
day Mathematics lane ave capable of damen- 2 
ficative Certainty : But to have ſuch an Agrees 2 
ment, or Diſagreement, 2s may intuitively be perceived, being, 
as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas of Number, Extenſi. 
on, and Figure alone; it may, poſſibly, be the want of due Me- 
thod and Application in us, and not of ſufficicat Evidence in 
Things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to 
do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much as 
aimed at, by any but Mathematicians. For, whatever Ideas we 
ment, or Diſagreement that is þetween them, there the Mind 
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is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where it can perceive 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intui. 
tive Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement they have 
With any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is capable of De. 
monſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Extenſion, Fi. 
gure, Number, and their Modes. 

{5s {. 10. Taz Reaſon why it has been general. 
* bees i, ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, 


I imagine has been, not only the general Uſe. | 


fulneſs of thoſe Sciences ; but becauſe, in comparing their E- 
quality, or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt 
Difference very clear and perceivable : And tho, in Extenſion, 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the Mind has 
found out Ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures; and both 
theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by vilible, 
perfecti determined; which, for the moſt part, they are not, 
where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

$. 11. Bur in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 


not ſo nice and accurate a Diſlinction of their Differences, as to 


perceive, or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances, or Senſations, produced in vs by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Notion of minute ſingly inſenſible, their 
different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome, or 
all of thoſe Cauſes ; which, ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the differ- 
ent Degrees of cheſe ſimple Ident. For, ſuppoſing the Senſati- 
on, or Idea, we name N hitenqſ, be produced in us by a certain 
Number of Globules, which, having a Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs ; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 


Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- 


{2 rent Size, Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Senſations is pro. 
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bales of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 


ij fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that, from ati equal Space, ſends to the 
Retina the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 
har ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
alls in very ſmall, round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a 
Texture of Parts, as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it reflects them; for I am not now treating Phyſically of 
Light, or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did} 
conceive, how Bodies without us can any ways affet our Senles, 
but by the immediate Contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
25 in Taſting and Fecling, or the Impulſe of ſome inſenſible Par- 
| tides coming from them, as in Secing, Hearing, and Smelling ; | 
dy the different Impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their diſſe- 


duced in us. 770 

. 12. Warn then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of Whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
lar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
flected, as is evident in the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Sbade, and in a dark Hole ; in each of which, it 
will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different Degrees. 
{ 13. Nor knowing, therefore, what Number of Particles, 
nor what Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe Degree 
of Whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any 
two Degrees of Hhiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard 
tomeaſure them by, nor means todiſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differences 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtra- 


158 Degrees ledge. 
} I. — — 
of Whites and — What I have here 
* — — 
* 24 — 
* 14. Tuns two, Intuition and Demon- 
er 4 1 —— 
e 
or Opinion, but not Knowledge, — 
n cl To 
bout the particular Exiſtence 7 — as 
—— — eated , 
either of the foregoing * | A 
= Degrees of Certainty, paſſes he 
— can ade entiignmcentatn 
_— RC =_ 
— — — i 
l . 
thence certainly r 
—— pores yore 4 
2 a Queſtion made; becauſe Men — 
3 2 
any one, whether he T kinks 1 
: be not invincibly. conſcious —_— 
| different i — Dato : 
thinks — ly ae Worm 
—_— „„ or Odour bo 
= pl 3 , ur? We 
— he ahpagrny 2 
13 R — 
—— peat e eee Thing, 
ie he mos in us without any 4 
1. That it is no —— — RIM DAS 1 
no: Where all — — a ae | 
e 2 
n 2. That 1 2 
— r. 
actually in it. But yet, if be be re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream: and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch Thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly finding 
that Pleaſure, or Pain, follows upon the Application of certain 
jets to ue, whole Exitence we perceive, or dream that we 
perceive, by our Senſes : This Certainty is as great as our Hap- 
5, or Miſery, beyond which we have ins Concernaient ts 
know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add, to the two for- 
mer Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular, 
external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have 
of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe three 
Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive 
c 
dence and Certainty. 

{- 15. Bur, Gace our Enn 
en, and employed about our Meas only, will it Keoulodge et 
not follow from thence, that it is conformable nn 
to our Ideas; and that, where our Ideas are clear are ſo. 
and diſtin&, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
ledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our Know- 
ledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſa- 
geement, of any two lucas, its Clearneſs, or Obſcurity, conſiſts 
in the Clearneſs, or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not in 
the Clearneſs, or Obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g. 4 
Man, that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and 
of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathematician in the 
World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their 
| Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. 
But Zdeas, which, by reaſon of their Obſcurity, or otherwile, 
we confuſed, cannot produce any clear, or diſtinct Knowledge; 


becauſe, as far as any Jdeas are confuled, fo far the Mind can- 
not. perceive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. Or to 
expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood: 
He that hath not determined Leas to the Words he uſes, can- 


* —_—_—_—_—_—@@G——_— 
tain. 


CHAP. 
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$ 1.7 NowLepcs, as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 
; tion of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of 
our Ideas, it follows from hence, That, 


3 —— 


$. 2. Secondly, Tnar we can have no w- 
BS ledge farther than we can have Perception of 
rector that Agreement, or Dilagreement. Which 
their 4 Perception being, 1. Either by &1tuition, or the 
ment, or Di: immediate comparing any two Ideas: Or, 2. By 
— Reaſon, examining the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of two Lans, by the Intervention of ſome others : Or, 
3- By Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things: 
Hence it alſo follows, 

8 me Tncr we comnce have an tes 
Thirdly, Inta- eve Knowledge, that ſhall extend ff to all 
* our Has, and all that we would know about 

EE them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 
— 2 cy hore ens ws ance ty 
an immediateCompariſon one 

with another. Thus having the Mdear of an obtuſe, and an acute 
angled Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes, and between Pa- 
rallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not to be 
the other, but cannot that way know, whether they be equal, or 


no; becauſe their Agreement, or Diſagreement, in Equality, 


can never be perceived by an immediate comparing them : The 
Difference of Figure makes their Parts uncapable of an exatt, 
immediate Application; and, therefore, there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demon- 
2 EEE ROE. 

$- 4- Fourthly, 
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4 4. Fourthly, Ir follows alſo, from what is 
above obſerved, that our rational Knowledge Fourthly, Nor 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of our . Tela. 
as: Becauſe between two different Ideas we 
would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive in all the 
Parts of the Deduction; and wherever chat fails, we come ſhort 
of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 

þ 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching „nf. 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actu- ie Kno 

ally preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrow- narrower than 
er than cither of the former. _— 


J. 6. Faon all which it is evident, that the hs 
Extent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort x,,w/edpe Lee, 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex - therefore, nar- 
tent of our own ideas. Tho our Knowledge —— 
be limited to our Jenas, and cannot exceed 
them either in Extent, or Perfection; and tho? theſe be very nar- 
row Bounds, in reſpect of the Extent of All-Being, and far ſhort 
of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome, even created Un- 
not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, 
is to be received from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 
ception, ſuch as are our Senſes; yet it would be well with us, 
if our Knowledge were but as large as our ideas, and there were 
whereof we are not, nor, I believe, ever ſhall be in this World, 
relolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, but that Human 
Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and 
Conſtitutions, may be carried much farther than it hitherto has 
been, if Men would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, em- 
ploy all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving 


F- the means of diſcovering Truth,” which they do for the Colour- 


ing, or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or 
Party, they are once engaged in. But yet, after all, I think I 
map, without Injury to Human Perfection, be confident, that our 
would never reach to all we might deſire to know, 
Vol. II. X concerning 
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concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the 
Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning 
any of them. We have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and E- 
quality ; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle 
equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is fo. We have 
the ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but, poſlibly, ſhall never 
be able to know, whether any mere, material Being thinks, 

| or 


S FIG Aﬀertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſhall 
never be able to know, whether any material Beings think, or not, 
nie „ If this be true, then, for all 
that we can know by our Ideas of Matter aud Thinking, Matter may 


ance » the Idea 
12 e 


: For 


n 
| to our Idea of Matter a Facul- 
ty of Tinting, han that befhantd opera to it 
another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” 
this, can never prove a ſpi Subſtance in us, 
« Face Thinking; © he cannot know, from the Idea of 
fer 
cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the Matter of our Bodies, 


to be capable of it. 
* "Ti which Mr Lak ann hn Here your 


In his Lordſhip my Princi . 
of lo hh -L er is a ſpiritual Su — 


Biſhop of Wor- — with Submiſſion, to ſay 
1 4 Na ie KA be proved from my Principles, 
— 4 Tt it; 1 


Book ſtands thus. Firſt, we 
The Idea of this dae or Mode of Thinking, x inco- 


Thinking, 
ſiſtent with the Idea of Self-Subſiſtence; 
that Supports — of beben: "The Idea of 


ling, that Matter fo diſpoſed cannot think. "And he 


_—_—y Thinking : if this hold, then it ef 
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of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, without conſidering 
what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has the Modification 
of Solidity, or no. As, on the other fide, Subſiance, that has the 
Modification of So/idity, is Matter, whether it has the Modification of 


king Subſtance in us is Immaterial. 


and i 
col gn 
y ip ſeems to conclude it de- 
of Philoſophy. That Demonſtration [ 
ſhould with Joy receive from your Lor 


have ſhewn, yet it would be a 
our Knowledge in Nature and Phi . . 
To what I have ſaid in my Book, to that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured, barely by the Immortality of 
the without a neceſſary Suppolition that the Soul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed 
to that, which in its own Nature is neither imma- 
terial nor immortal, as the 2 expreſly de- V1 Cor. xv. 53. 
clares in theſe Words; * For this Corruptible itt 

put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality, 
 Pzxnars my uſing the Word Spirit, for a thinking Subſtance, 
without excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality 


is on all Hands, to be that in us, which thinks. And 
be, that will look into the firſt Book of Ciceros Tu/cular Queſtions, 
into the ſixth Book of Virgil's Zncids, will find, that theſe two 
who of all the Romans belt underſtood Philoſophy, 
at leaſt did not deny, the Soul to he a ſubtle Matter, 
come under the Name of Aura, or Iguis, or tber: 
this they bath of them called Spiritus > In the Notion of 
it is plain, they included only Thought and active Motion, 
the total Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right 
Ido not fay, that is nat the Queſtion: But whether they 


E 


7 
Z 


: 


F 


Ft 
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En origin. whey Gp eration at, ſubtle Sub- 


which they - » Lap 67 — pe 
Spirit : I think » That 

— — "Tulh e 
for it: And oneof 


bin ho yen f from that "which he — 
Body, he gives a little lower in theſe Words ; Tanta ejus tenuutas 
of 


aciem. ib.c. 22. Nor was it the Heathen World 
ͤ— the moſt of all the antient 


People of God, Sol himſelf, ſpeaks after the 
Erl. in. 19. famemanner: That,which befalleth the Sons of Men, 


2 Beaſts,even one thing befalleth them; as the 
das 


other, yea they have all one Spirit, So I tran- 
tranſlated 28 6. wat proper ropes a> 


late the Hebrew Word mn, here, for ſo I findit 


Per. 21. 


„ of a Man that upward, and the 
3 . — — 11 — 
the Word 1, and our Tranſlators of him 


is, to a Subſtance, out of which 
r — 
bo the Earth, be immaterial, Nor did the way of in our 
Saviour's ———— this: St. Luke tells us, 
Ch. xxiv. 379. That 2 * — 
ſtood in the midſt of them, were 
and ſuppoſed that they had ſcen wigs, the Greek Word which al. 
ways * and ſo the Tranſlators of the Bible 
ſed that they had ſeen a Spirit. But our 
my Hands and my Feet, that it is Im- 
i hath wot Fleſb and Bones, as you 
our Saviour put the ſame Diſtinction 
wp that Cicero did in the Place above-cited, 
vis. That the one was 2 groſs Compages, that could be felt and 
handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt, ur Soul 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 


Ter 2 comprenſa mans imago, 
— ventis, — formne, Lib. VI. 


I wobrp 


* 
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I woULD not ona ance. In tar === 


Argu- 
this Principle 10 be , that the ſample _ 
= SD 
But 


elſewhere, 
rf err bar toon, 
B this deth — — B. iv. C. 20. 


ns po — lay, ny Thet weve eee 
Principles, thut there is a ſpiritual Subſlance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 

ä — Thinking, we can have 4 
— 2 — — 1 I—᷑ä 
a Certainty that there is an eternal, thinking ance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which bas been from Eternity, | have proved to be imma- 
terial. This eternal, immaterial, Subſtance, has put into us a 
thinking Subſtance, which, whether it be a material, or immaterial 
Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demouſtrated from our Ideas ; tho 


from ma 
— 2 y be proved, that jtisto the higheſt degroe probable, 


— — = Thar the 6 on 
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To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer, in his Third 
Letter, P. 297, &c. 
Toon Argument I take to be this, That, according to me, the 
CD i of ER 
in gre, i <—_— 
N if I admit Matter to be capable of 
To ic tr ee 
To I anſwer, No; er 
* 2 Wark, when 16 Manter, in general, 


material Animal, | 


Por Example, — — 
Subſtance, without the any elſe to it, and ſo we 
may conſider it at reſt: To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, 
but it has ſtill the Efſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into 
Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, 
which is to be found in a Roſe, or Peach- Tree, Cc. above the Efſence 
of Matter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he 
adds Senſe and f; Motion, and thoſe other Properties, that 
are to be found in an Elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted, but the 
Power of God may go, and that the Pr 
or an to Matter, change not the Properties of 
+ + vs 7 tay — eee Wes. 
to go one „ and fay, God to 
— and Volition, 21 
there are Men to limit the Power of the 
pon ——u—H —— 
or changes the eſſential Properties of Matter. To which 
Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that it and Rea- 
fon are not included in the Efſence of Matter. 1 grant it; but what- 
ever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be to Mat- 
ter, it does not deſtroy the Efſence of Matter, if ut leavcs it an ex- 
tended, ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is the Eſſence of 


mpotency 

fanding is fo ; and brings down God's nne Power tothe Size of 
our Capacities, If —_—_— ay CR 
r Rr 

or change the Eſſential Propertiesof Maner, which are, to our Con- 
| ceptions, 


and its eſſential Properties changed, in moſt of the ſenſible 
Parts of this our Syſtem. For it is vi that all the Planets have 
Revolutions about certain, remote Centers, which I would have any 
one explain, or make conceivable, by the bare Eſſence, or natural 
Powers, on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without 
ſomething added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive: For 
the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of Matter 
by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; either of which is 
above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter, or Body in 


| ; tho' one of theſe two mult unavoidably be allowed to be 
ann 


Matter; — — — he had not 
| a Power of Propagation, the Species periſhed with thoſe 
Individuals: But, by theſe Eſſences, or Properties of each i 
ſuperadded to the Matter, which they were made of, the 
Properties of Matter in general, were not deſtroyed, or 
more than any thing, that was in the Individuals before, was de- 
Sr 


greater Perfectons, and 


is only 
; ſuperadded Per- 
— — 1 — 2 
al, or art , as has 
them not ; but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if He pleaſes, can- 
not ſuperadd them to ſome Parts of Matter; unleſs it can be proved 
to 


. 


not conceive, 

material Being, or be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch 
—— — Gro, cad et 
the Planets about the Sun ; 122 
Senſe, or ſpontaneous Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senſe, nor 


Lr us apply this Rule one Degree farther : You cannot conceive 
how an extended, ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God can- 
not make it think: Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any 
Subſtance thinks? You indeed, that you do think, and fo do 
rene 
This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and I would any 
one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, 1 has 

me this Faculty ; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his 
| „ in this Inſtance, which, tho' I every Moment in 
myſelf, yet I cannot conceive the Manner of; what would it be leſe, 
than an infolent Abſurdity, to deny his Power, in other like Caſes, 
only for this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how: 
To explain this Matter a little farther : God has created a Sub- 
tance ; let it be, for Example, a ſolid, extended Subſtance : Is God 
bound to give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, 
no body will fay. He, th may leave it in a State of Inaftivi- 
ty, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for Action is not neceſſa- 
ry to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create. God has, 
likewiſe, created and made to exiſt, dc novo, an immaterial Subſtance, 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho God ſhould be- 
ſow on it nothing more, but this bare Being, without giving it any 
Activity at all. are now two diſtin the one Ma- 
terial, the other Immaterial, both in the State of perfect InaQtivity : 


LE 5 
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Now, Les, Whet Pacer Gedcan ghancn gn ft Bonny, 
(ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſti Natares, that they had, 
# Subſtances, in their State of lnactivity) which He cannot give to 
the other? In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for 
Thinking being an Action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an 
end to any Action, of any created Subſtance, without ing of 
the Subſtance, whereof it is an Action: And if it be fo, He can alſo 
create, or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, without givi 
Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon, it is plai 
neither of them can move itſelf. Now, I would aſk, why Omni- 
cannot give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally 
Baer lnactivity, the ſame Power that It can give to 
the other? Let it be, for Example, that of or Self-mo- 
tion, which is a Power that it is God can give to an unſolid 
Subſtance, but denied that He can give to a ſolid Subſtance. _ 

Ir it be aſked, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one, rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? All that 
can be ſaid to it, is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſalid Sub- 
ance ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as line, fay I, are 

able to conceive, how a created, unſolid Subſtance, ſhould move 
itſelf. But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that 
you do not know: I grant it; and in a material one 200: For E 
ample, Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral 
Proportions obſervable, i ſhews, that there is ſomething in 
Marter, that we do not ad, unleſs we can conceive Self-mo- 
tion in Matter; or an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in 
Marter, at immenſe and almoſt i Diſtances : C 
therefore, be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſoli 4 
Activity ſuperadded to them; unleſs you deny, That God can 
its Power of acting, 


that 
that 


Tus fame is viſible, in the other Thinking; bock 
theſe Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without 3 — 
the Power of Thinking, from itſelf ; God 
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ing: 
4 — But here I rake Liberty 20 


that God can, and doth give, to ſome Parcels of Matter, a 
I or that all Animals have im- 


a great very 
— your Leedihlp ſays, Anſw. 2. P. 64. to the Words 
Solomon, quoted out of Eccle/ C. in. 


in their current Opinions gives them moy ens Right to lay 
on who would fairly examine 
TE 3 For talking with a and 
Infinuations, that Truth and Knowledpe, nay, and Religion too, 
1 r 


— 2 — He that attacks received 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly 


the fame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. An Error 


is not the better for being common, nor Truth the — —— 


Tha, 
your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, ei- 


the Queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under the 
— Teal for the Cauſe of God, 2 Title to Infallibility. It 
becoming, that Mens Zeal for Truth ſhould go, as far as their 


not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth ; but 


322 oils ol. — a 
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lain : And if it were put tothe Vote, any where in the 
World, I doubt, as Things are managed, whether Truth would have 
the Majority ; at leaſt, whilſt the Authority of Men, and not the Ex- 
amination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure. The Imputation of Scepti- 
ciſm, and thoſe broad Infinuations, to render what I have writ ſuſ- 
pedded, ſo frequent, as if that were the preat Buſineſs of all this Pains, 
you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, 
rather as my Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and 
Beauty, than that I think the World will need to have any thing faid 
to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Deſigu 
in Writing; which, therefore, I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of 
the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 

Wnar I have above laid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that 
yourLordſhip would infer, from my Idea of Matter, | 
of Liberty, and of Identity, and from the Power of * 1 Auf. 
Abſtrafting. You alk, * How can my Idea of Liber- P. 73. 
ty agree with the Idea, that Bodies can operate on- 

h by Motion and Impulſe 2 Auf. By the Omnipotency of God, who 
can make all Things agree, that involve not a Contradiftion. Tis 
true, Iſay, “ That Bodies operate by Impulſe, and 

« nothing elſe. And fo I thought, when I writ + Eſſay, B. II. 
it, and can yet conceive no other way of their O- Ch. 8. f. 11. 
peration : But I am ſince convinced, bythe judici- 

ous Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it is too bold a Preſumpti- 
onto limit God's Power, in this Point, by my narrow Conceptions. 
The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by ways unconceivable 
to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put 
into Bodies, Powers, and Ways of Operation, above what can be 
derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by what we 
know of Matter; but alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where viſible 
Inſtance, that He has done ſo: And, therefore, in the next Edition 
of my Book, I ſhall take care to have that Paſſage rectified. 

As to Self-conſcionſnes5, your Lordſhip aſks, fr 
hat is there like Seif-conſcicnſneſs in Mutter s f 1 Anl. 
Nothing at all in Matter as Matter: But that God P. 75. 
— — ſome Parcels of Matter, a Power 
of Thinking, and, with it, Self-conſciouſneſs will g : 
never be proved by aſking, || How i it poſſible to ap- 1 
prebend, that mere Bod) ſhouid perceive that it doth 
ferceine The Weaknels of our Apprehenſion I grant, in the Caſe: 
{ confeſs, as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a ſolid, 
no, nor how an unſolid, created Subſtance thinks; but this Weak- 
nels of our reaches not the Puwer of God, whole 
Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Man. 

Your from Abitraction, we have, in 5 
this Queſtion, f it may be in the Power of Mat- * 1 Auf. 
ter to think, how come: it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch P. 76. 
orgauized Bodies, as the Brutes have, to enlarge 
their Ideas by Abſtraftion ? Anſw. This ſeems to 
Place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter. 


* 


:, that l 
It that be your 


Meaning, 


 Coedcertd norgire Bakeon's Ah a Power to ſpeak 


ef one, and making another de 20ovo. In this 


' Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, 122 


* Extent of Humas Te, 73 
of Senſation, 


the Form of your Argumentation right, 


= means, Cod cannot e And then, if your Argument be good, i 


as he did; for the want of rational 


His Omnipotency, give to an 
Yov ſay, * my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to 


| God's Ommipotency: For He may, if He pleaſe,change * rAnſw.P. 78. 
; immaterial Sub 


4 Body into an lance; i. e. a- | 
way from a Subſtance the Solidity, which it had before, and which 
made it Matter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it 
had not before, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance re- 
maining. For if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not chan- 
into an immaterial Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all be- 
to it, is annſhilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created ; 


bd þ net « Changpof ane Thing inee enadiunt Bis 


therefore, 

a Body, or material Subſtance, into an i let us obſerve 
thele di Conſiderations. 

FixsT, you lay, God "I . take away, from a ſolid 

Solidity, which is that, which makes it a material Sub- 


| Rance, or Boch; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a 


Subſtance without Solidity. — —— 2 
it not another: The bare taking away a lower, or leſs noble 
does not give it au higher, — that muſt be the Gift of God. 
a at eas, and the meaner Quality, cannot be 
the Polition of an higher, and better; unleſs any cne will ſay, that 
or the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of 
Subſtance itſelf, which, if it do, then,where-ever there is Subſtance, 


— be Copitation or a Power of Thinking. Here then, 
eee own Principles an wei. Meik 
D 
Ix the next you will not 


ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made i 
by you allow, S8 
or without a Power of Thinking, and at other 
times y cogitative, or endued with a Power of Thinking. 
Foarnes, you will not deny but God can pive it a Solidity, and 
make it material again: For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that 
God can make it again, what it was before. Now I crave leave to 
alk your Lordſhip, Why God, having given to this Subſtance the 
Faculty of Thinking, after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reftore 
to it Solidity again, without taking away the Faculty of Thinking ? 
When youbare refed ths my Lord youwll hve proved 
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poſſible, for God's Omnipotence, to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty 
of Thinking ; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet, 
denying that God can do it, is to deny, that He can do what is in it. 

ſelf poſſible; which, as I humbly conceive, is yi 
®x Anl. P. 78. zo & Buunds to God's Ommipotency; tho' 

bere, yon do not ſet Bounds to God's 

Ir I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, 

omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his way, 
Deum verbis , re tollere. And then add, that I am certain, you 
do not think promoted the great Ends of Morality and Religion. 
f For it is, with ſuch candid and kind Infinuations 
11 e, that you your Dire here + * . 


ritings of the Fathers of the Church, i 
=o. 1 4 # orpmatir yn toimi- 
= — 8 18 there be thoſe amongſt 
them, who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the Caule of Truth, 
or Religion; they being ſenſible, that, if every one, who believes, or 
can he has Truth on his fide, is thereby authorized, with- 
out to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds 
againſt the other fide, there will be a great Ravage made on Charity 
233 * og Gain to Truth, or Knowledge: And that 
5 EET ates by by Diſputants, to do ſo, may have 
the World, in all Ages, has received fo much 
e 
Tusk are the Arguments, which your Lordſhip has — 
to confute one Saying in my Book, by «tier Palliges tate; which, 
therefore, being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, it they did prove, 
reer 
over me: A thing, methinks, ſo much beneath your 
it does not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion gt 4 
r 
as He thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinki You ſay, 
Tor look por a Miſtake herein to 
I Anſ. P. 79. ovs Conſegnence, as to the great Ends « f Religion 
and Morality : If this be ſo, my Lord, I thifik one 
may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has no Arguments, 
to eſtabliſh the Truth itſelf, which Tor look on to be of ſuch danger- 
ozes Conſequence, to be miſtaken in ; but have ſpent ſo many Pages, 
only in « Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had In- 
conliſtencies in my Book ; which, if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed 
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the Queſtion would be till as far from being decided, and the 
Danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all 
this had been ſaid. If, therefore, your Lordſhip's Care of the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality have made Ton think it neceſſary to 
clear this Queſtion, the World has Reaſon to conclude, there is little 
to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book, 
ing the Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be 

+ by Omni as to be endued with a F of 
Thinking, if God fo pleaſed ; fince your ip's Concern, for the 
promoting the great Ends of Religion and Morality, has not enabled 
you to produce one Argument, againſt a Propoſition, that you think 
of ſo dangerous Conſequence to them. a 
Aup here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho', in your Title Pape, 
you promile to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with ir- 
ſelf, (which, if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent 
with any thing elſe) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ; yet 
your Attempts, all along, have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of 
my Book, inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſt- 
Cl iney Book, inconliticnr with 2ay Aticle of the Cled an Faith. 
I THINK, your Lordſhip u OTIS 
of your on; but it is ſuch an one, that, I confeſs, I do not fee how 


it is apt much to Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
Fo 2 Revelation. Tihall ſet down your Lordſhip's Words, that 
they may be confidered. You ſay, That you are 

ef Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and M- * 1 Anſw. 
rality are beſt ſecured, by the Proofs of the Immor- P. 54, 55- 
tality of the Soul, from its Nature and Properties; 

and which, you think, proves it immaterial. Tour Lordſhip docs not 
queſtion, whether God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; 
but you ſay, it takes off very much from the Evidence of Immortality, 
if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which, of its own Nature, 
# is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, 1 
« Man cannot be certain, but that Matter may thin t 2 Anſw. 
l T affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's Im P. 28. | 
teriality (and conſequently Immortality) from its O- 
of Faith remains on its 
of Senſe, whether the find- 
bis own Principles, which he went upon, in 
zbility of theſe fundamental 

Matters of Faith ? 
ount of 
wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that 
ng certain, be y = doubtful — ever. 

fall fo much that 
5 Mens Mixds, when the tub 


Cf 


; and, 


b, by Reaſon, are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable. That he, who finds 
Reaſon deceive him, in ſuch fundamental Points. ſhould hav? his Faith 
hand firm and unmoveable, on the Account of Revelation? For, in 
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Matters of Revelation, there be antecedent Principles ſup. 
Py, ere eco lien ey ing, te Jeet of 4 
— — ta ors 
ome o ee * 

* Ib. r. 35. — 2 8 2 22 — po 
on my Grounds, that Self-conſcionſneſs depends 25 

2 individual, immaterial — — 2 
Subſtance may, according to rinciples, <con/ciouſ. 
_neuin#; — — * = 


dane, pled = He le bps Fee. 

Tuts your Accuſation, of my eng the Cr of theſe Ar. | 
ticles of Faith, is founded on this, Article of the Immorta- 
Iity of the Soul abates of its „ Fit be allowed, That its 


Immateriality (which i the ſuppoſed Proof, from Real- and Phi- 
— — a 33 — 
on this, 


— 1 Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly 
— — Divine Revelation abates of its C 

thoſe Articles, it poſes, proportionably as Human Reaſon 
Fails to ſapport the Teſtimony of God. And all that y your Lordſhip, 
in choſe Paſſages, has aid, when examined, will, ſuppoſe, be fomd 
to import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind 
to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon 
— tes bogus. But, if Human Reaſon comes ſhort 
in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby le- 
fened; which is, in effect, to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not 
a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to rely upon, without the concur- 
rent T y of Reaſon; 5. e. with Reverence be it God 
is not to be believed on His own Word, unleſs what He reveal 

might be believed without Him. 

Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all 
it is not a way to be found, in any of 
— — 


my Writings ; for I imagine 
think deſerved to) ha — Piteas 


Wuar I have obſerved, i fo viſibly 
— chat when Ter with i, 
der, it ſcented fo ſtrange, for a Man 


your Lordlhip's s Chara 


. I DESIRE 


revealed, that the Bodies 
well 
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Trinity, that I 


2s an Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I 
was convinced, that it was a Principle that you 
how little favourable foever it was tothe Articles of the 


and particularly thoſe, which 


aol 


* 


2 


; but you ſay, it takes off very much 
the Evidence of Immortality, if it depends 1 
1 —— of its N 
X 0 9 one's not | 

Stun he funnel, tele of evans WR. to demouſtrate the 
Evidence of its Immortality, if God has 
mortal: Becauſe the Veracity 


But, ſays 
wholly very much, if i depends 
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of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Reuela- 
tion in the Caſe, doubt of one of them, more than the other? Qr 
| les credible, 


of Reaſon: Which is evidently to take away the Crodibi- 
lies of Divine Revelation, in all Truths, wherein the 
Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle, as this, 
rt of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting 

the Chriſtian I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
wenn do | v1 oy or ge as to be able wo ſay, 
what were their 


Rr 
credible, becauſe they cannot be made out demonſtratively, by natural 
Reaſon; have not been 1 to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the 


really a Subſtance 
Kancez — 2 — 
is not the Subſtance itſelf, but an AﬀeStion of it. 

2. You ſay j 
tt We after 1 


25 one ? EE, 72 3 
47 it 
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Snbſtance; and then we know, the Solution and Texture of Bodies can- 
not reach the Soul, being of a different Natwre. 
Lev it bens hand e © ie lh, 6 an Account what i is, 
that ſhold tee keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it ĩsſepa- 
rated from the Body: yet it will be always as ealy togive an Account 
of it, as to give an Account what it ir, poke Day er 
material and immaterial Subſtance : And yet 
is, fo give an Account of that, ee 
weaken the Credibility of the ET 06 oh Mea, © 
80 And I perſuade myſelf, 12 to whom 
— ppl in the Caſe, 93 Relief of this 
Point much weakened by that Difficuly. I thought 
heretofore (and, by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think fo 
that the Union of of Matter, one with another, is as much 
the Hands of God, as the Union of a material, and immaterial Sub- 
ſtance; and that it does not fate off, very much, or at all, from the 
Evidence of Immortality, which on that that # & u 


that, whi Lordfhi 

tity of the Fundamental Articles of 
| * Lord, to remove ds Objeftion 

Aal Force 3 preſume, 

of the Body, 


2 

as firml 
Ser the R — ogg A other Article of Faith: If fo, then n 
being no eaſy matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhall keep 
topether the Parts of a material Soul, to one, that believes it is ma · 


terial, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Body. For, your Lordſhip ſhall find it an caſy matter to 


an Account what it is, beſides the good Pleafure of God, which 
keep together the Pan of cur material Bodics to Eternity, or 
| — ; I doubt not, but any one, who ſhall think the 
Soul material, will alſo find it as caſy to give an Account, what it is 
that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to 
Went it not, that the Warmth of is apt to make 
Men fo as to take up thoſe Principles themiclves (when they 
will ſerve their turn een which they have highly condemned in others, 
your Lordſhip to argue, that, becauſe it is 2 
Difficulty to underſtand, wh. what ſhould keep together the minute Part, 
—— 3 4. eee Her 
the Soul ble of Immory- 
tality, ene my. ob. nom, Rv 
credible, as if it were eaſy to give an Account, by natural Reaſon, how 
it could be. For to this it is, chat all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is 
evident, by what is already ſet down, out of Page 55, and will be 
6% — 
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tho” there needs no ſuch Proofs, fince it would all be nothing v 


me, in any other Senſe. - 
I TRoOUGAaT your had, in other Places, aſſerted, and in- 


Lordſhip 
on this Truth, That no Part of Divine R 


is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here 
the Article of 


tural 


Dorf were not f pop mayo > we + age r Lordſhip's 
| yg pf” of Fw herein our naural l.. nk 
give an Account, how thoſe are: And 


ſcems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with 
due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is leſs to be believed, when 


any 

G from Him, 
dibility of the Truths we receive * 

velation, 3 Reaſon, and 


receiv from other Proofs, 
Acceſhon, or Diminution, 
wear of acher Pref of ns Contancy, or Probability. 


Revelati 98001 
natural "a wg bound its Credibility by that, 

— ——— — by 

exe wh af wm e gs T 


That, upon 


the Soul; gen Psi, b Tha th 

— — 94 
4 E bender i 10 th 
1 until your , _ 
tn Doe Fon fo bea For 


— 
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uk of he W. Spirit, in that 
ord , Senſe, from 
Anthoritts of Girers and Virgil, applying the ——é— 
from whence Spiri is derived, to a Soul, as 2 thinking Thing, with- 
ö 1 for wag Sor Andi To which 
® x Au. — replies, * That Cicero, in his Tyſcu- 
p. $8—6o. Queſtions, /-ppo/es the Soul not to be 4 finer fort 
= | of Body, but of a different Nature from the Roch. 
A ody the Pri ſ on of the Soul. _— And fays, That « 
ſe 5 


that a Man of ſo 

be to be mortal; ſhould ook om the Soul, to be a Maas. 
fication of that B 
another 


ody, in a Diſcourſe, wherein he was 


a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What the Soul was? To 
fre whether, from thence, he could diſcover its ity. Bot, 
in all chat in his firſt Book of Tuſculam Queſtions, where 
he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, there is not one Syl- 


2. Hz 
low, made up of a 


that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 
Compoſition of the Elements, Ch. 27. 


2. Hz 


to : 


% 
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beyond 
could not get. For, in ſome Places, he ſpeaks doubt- 
- the Soul be not Air, < Anima ſit au, ig- 
Ch. 25. And, therefore, agrees 

„it is, as he calls it, 
ma, in flanued Air ; and, far thi r 18, 19. 
And tho” ah robbed - 
. 22 
mitting it to be of an acrial, or igneous Nature, oy +; ma 
ſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 

Taar which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, That the Soul was 
nat at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Hea- 
vens: Which Ariſlotle, to from the four Elements, and 
the 2 — 
led Quinta Eſſeutia. was 7 wily s s 
from theſe Words : o dico, divinus 

, ide animus h Nan ut ills; = . 
eſt, idem e omunis. ut natura celeſits & 
— el = utriu/que harum rerum humanus animus 
12. Sin autem eft guinta quedam natura, ab Ariſiotele in- 
primum hec et deorum eſt et animorum. Hanc nos ſententi- 
an ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in —— hc expreſſimus ; Ch. 26. 
And then he goes on, Ch. 27. to repeat thoſe his ou Words, which 

Lordſhip has _— —— — 
is Treatiſe de Conſolatioue, pur ge pr rr wr 
Ce rat ra IE 
aid, Singularis 8 be ll ws he me uncta 4 


thing but Ariſtotle's Quinta — xe 
es pra quarry 
lle, and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ale inn ce 
2 8 Than ll i 

— the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond 
Fr „ — — — in - 
1 


(as Ir bave always 

* 
its as eo 

| eve the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no 


with Panetixs, 
Ani- 


Opinion, ſays be, has been ſo * receiv- ö 
. ie but its Rename de di. 
ity 4s a Truth, the Knowledge u 

cad ſo far. And, indeed, it is extremely 
ho tote Ved Sami, thee 


= 
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them, in 2 wo Pagans of the do believe 

ood. nee : Pos oftr e, hi fake 

fs dependent bee, dp rnd But they give Ex. 

. chord eres 
ane * 

eſe tht the Sul ar als are of « Met: 


d—Sach were the 
and the Manes "dp. f agen oo gang And it i by 


| 7255 Ed A the Suh, uf to theſe 7 Bodies, that Viz 


knew Palinurus, Dido Anchiles, in the other 


, IE . Are 
his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, 
collected by Chance, when he returned; but one choſen on pur. 
and be ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the 
"mes of Siam. 1 
which his Epiſtle Dedicatory us to inform 
himſelf of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we but 
ſuch an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which be was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better 
than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions, 
of that Part of the World, inhabited by civilized Nations, who want 
neither good Senſe, nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, tho not caſt into the 
Mould of the Logic and of our Schools. 
Bvr, to return to Cicero: Tis Dr 
the Soul, his Thoughts went not at all This the 
Expreſſions, that -A. 
dently ſhew. For That the Souls of excellent Men and 
Women aſcendedinto Heaven; of others, — 2 
Earth, C. 12. That the Soul is e 
8 and divides, and her oe 
thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: Thar it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and 
alcends no farther, the of Warmth and Weight 
q__ Place, where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the 
that, 


wherewith the Stars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained; and 
by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood, it ſhall there have 2 
clearer View and fuller Knowledge of the Bodies, C. 19. 
That the Soul alſo, from this ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer 
Profpett of the Globe of the the Diſpolition of whoſe Parts 
will then lie before it ia oneView, C. MILES hg 
whatConformation, Size, and Place, the Soul has in the Body: That 

it is too ſubtle to be ſeen: That it is in the Human , as ins Houſe, 

C. 22. All which are 


Ir 
find in 


. 
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Chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, That fo mate - 


nal a Thing, as inflamed Air, think. | 
Tax. Trat of the Caſe, þ on, is this : Cicero was to 
believe the Soul immortal, but, when he in the Nature of the 


Soul itſelf, ſonſething to eſtabliſh this his Belicf, into a 


Certainty of 
it, he found himſelf at a Lok. He confelſed, he knew not what the 


Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, 
no Reaſon to conchude it was not. And he 
Repetition of what he had ſaid, in his 6th Book de 
ing the Soul. The Argument which, borrowed from 
makes uſe of, if it have any Force in it, 
be immortal, but more than, I think, ye 
true: For it 


C. 2. was 


concern 


_ InDeeD, from the Faculties of the Soul, right, 
Ad dro ye gina: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he, at 
the End of this Dill concerning its Faculties, C. 25. as well as 
ing of it, C. 23. is not aſhamed to own his Ignorance 
ima fit animus, igni t ien, 

ve anima, ſive ignis ſit i 


= 
CY 


KEI, he ſtuck in Ar, or Fire, or riftotle*s Qui ia ; for be- 
| ge e | 2 | 
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bitans, circumſpectans, heſitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanguam in in 
rate, in mars immenſo, — irs baun oratio, C. 30. And, to conclude 


this A ument, when the Perſon be i 3 
him, wells ham, e Immorta- 


— yi Fo ＋ C. 82. 3 id & fi nibil animis o- 
; movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, lalamut, 
ts Yom 


criam in rebus; in his eft enim a. 


So unmoveable is that Tru, delivered by the Spirit of Tru 
That, the* the Light of Nature gave fome obſcureGli 
uncertain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reaſon 
about it, but that it was JESUS 
» alone, who had brought and In. 
#* 2 Tin. i. 10. mortality to Light, thro' the Ceſpel . ve ire 
now told, That to own the Inabi 
Reaſon, to bring lente to Lip or, which paſſes for the ſame, 
n Immateriality of the Soul, (and, 


2s "tis } Article of Revelation 
ved, does leſſen the Beluf 
JESUS CHRIST alone bar 


in an 4 fo much £ our Lordſhip, may 
Toll, in 2 from one —— and Learn 
ing, may deſerve Conſideration. 


r I hope, mary 


I I 
33 — , or fr ng, a 


terial 
+ x. An. P. 
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mr 


did not die with the Body, without thinking them to 
perfectly immaterial ; the Latter being much more i 

{ible to them than the Former. And Virgil's Notion of the 
Soul is, and that Corpus, when put in Contra-diſtinQion to the Soul, 
fgnifies nothing, but the groſs Tenement of Fleſh and Bones, is evi- 
dent from this Verſe of his ZZzeid. vi. L. 292. where he calls the 
—T enues fine corpore vitas. 

Yous Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what is f 
laid, Eccle/. xiii. turns wholly upon Solomon's tak- T1 Anl. P. 
ing the Soul to be immortal, which was not what I 64, 65. 
— liſh — — the Soul, 

x — — aw . 
— jality, as my was by Solomon; 


which, whether he the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does 
little appear, in that P , where he of the Souls of Men 
and Beaſts „ as he But farther, what I contendedfor, is 


evident from that Place, in that the Word Spirit is there applied, by 


our Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, 
; * : 


does not rank 
Spirits, tho 


the 
they have Senſe and 


and, conſequently, immortal 


—— 4 1 Anſw. 


us, what the Sub- 

That the Son of itſelf is 
is, it is not of #/elf, 

hatever Degrees of Per- 


true, i I well | ſpiri J what 
au fays, * „5 * 2 Cor. iii. 3. 


St. Paul 
ſelves, to thenk any thing, as of ourſelves, but our Suf- 


ficiency is of Cod. oY 
* By Lordſhip, a ur following W would 
argue, That a — 2 — —— a free 82828 


Iſappoſe, you only mean, 6 — 
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ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, top, or change its own Motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, That, when you can make it con. 
ceivable, how any created, finite, dependant Subſtance, can move it. 
gent: L you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this Pow. 
er on a folid, than an unſolid, created Subſtance. Tally, in the 
* Place above quoted, could not conceĩve this Pow. 
Tuſculan er to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity ; 
Queſt. L. 1. Cum pateat, igitur, eternum id eſſe quod ſeipſum nu. 

„gui hanc naturam animis efſe tributan 


SETS D 
28 to doubt, whether there be Cp = Bye 


Ir is not for me to judge, how far your Lordſhip's Speculation: 
reach ; but in nothing to be truer, than 

{| Eccl, xi. 5. what the wile' tells me; 1 A thou in 
. vo what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bone: 

do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſ 
not the IWorks er: I receive, 


I Light of Revelation, ſets me at reſt in many 


23 


V. 39. of our Saviour, it 
ſr An Appearance ? I anſwer, No; nor do I know who 
P. 67. drew ſuch an Inference from them: But it follows, 


that, in Apparitions, there is that appears, 
was properly called zripa, and was often upon, 
called it 1 in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to bethe 
Ghoſt, or Soul of one departed ; which, I bumbly conceive, juſtifies 
my Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a thinking, voluntary Agent, ubs 


ther material, or 
5 Your Lordſhip ſays, * That I grant, that it ca- 
1. Aul, not, upon theſe Principles, be demonſtrated, that the 
P. 67. ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial : From when® 
you conclude, ——_— 
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cr no; it being impoſlible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
: Omnipo. 
tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, 


mould be that eternal, firſt thinking Being. What Certainty 
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own ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether 


2 Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Mat- 


ter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking, immaterial Subſtance : It being, in 


reſpeRt of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
to conceive, that God can, if He pleaſes, fuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould fuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking confiſts, nor to what Sort of Sub» 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Plen- 
fure and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in 
i, that the firſt, eternal, thinking Being ſhould, if He pleaſed, 
give to certain Syſtems of created, ſenſleſs Matter, put toge- 
ther as He thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and 
Thought: The”, as I think, I have proved, Lib. IV. CK x. . 14s 
ec. it is no leſs than a Contradiftion to ſuppoſe Matter (which 
is evidently, in its own Nature, void of Senſe and Thought) 


of Knowledge can any one have, that ſome Perceptions, fuck 
as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies them- 
ſelves, after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as 
that they ſhould be in an iramaterial Subſtance, upon the Mo- 
tion of the parts of Body? Body, as far as we can conceive, 
being able only to ſtrike and affect Body:; and Motion, accord- 
ing to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to produce no- 
thing but Motion : So that, when we allow it to produce Plea- 
ſure, or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to 
quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Meas, and attribute it wholly 
„ For ſince we muſt allow 

He 


. 
2. 1. —— 1 


E and 


—— 2 


Bees n 2 —ůů 
the Perception of the or Diſagreement of Ideas: For 

that is uf Ground of Certainty, and, all that be given up, 
Greands of wee gives . 
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He has annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to con- 
clude, that He could not order them as well to be produced in 
a gubject, we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
Subject, we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way 
operate upon? I fay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
Belief of the Soul's Immateriality : 1 am not here ſpeaking of 
Probability, but Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it be- 
comes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte- 
rially, where we want that Evidence, that can produce Know- 
ledge; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach: For the State we are at preſent in, not 
being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content our- 
{elves with Faith and Probability; and, in the preſent Quelti- 
on, about the Immiateriality of the Soul, if our Faculties can- 
not arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not think it 
firange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, are 
well enough ſecured, without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's 
Immateriality; fince it is evident, that He, who made us at firſt 
begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible, intelligent Beings, and for ſeve- 
ral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can, and will reſtore us 
to the like State of Scnſibility, in another World, and make us 
capable, there, to receive the Retribution He has deſigned to 
Nen, according to their Doings in this Life. And, therefore, 
It is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one way, or 

the other, as ſome, over zealous for, or againſt the Immateria- 
lity of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
Heve, Who either, on the one fide, indulging too much their 
Thovghts, immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
ence to what is not material: Or who, on the other ſide, find- 
ing not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin- 
ed over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have 
the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency Itſelf cannot 
give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance, which has the Mo- 
dification of Solidity, He that conſiders how hardly Senſation 
is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Matter, or Ex- 
c 
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that heis very far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. It 
is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the reach of 
our Knowledge: And he, who will give himſelf leave to con- 
ſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of each 
Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine him 
fixedly for, or againſt the SouPs Materiality. Since, on which 
ſide ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as 
a thinking, extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive cither, 
will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him to 
the contrary ſide. An unfair way, which ſome Men take with 
themſclves: Who, becauſe of the Unconceivableneſs of ſome- 
thing they find in one, throw themſelves violently into the con- 
trary Hypotheſis, tho? altogether as unintelligible to an unbiaſ- 
ſed Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſs 
and Scantincſs of our Knowledge, but the inſignificant Triumph 
of ſuch ſort of Arguments, which, drawn from our ownViews, 
may ſatisfy us, that we can find no Certainty on one fide of 
the Queſtion ; ee I BY 
running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on Examination, will 

be found clogged with equal Difficulties. For what Safety, what 
Advantage to any one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſur- 
dities, and, to him, unſurmountable Rubs he meets with, in one 
Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable, and as far remate from his 
Comprehenſion ? It is paſt Controverſy, that we have in us ſome- 
thing that thinks ; our very Doubts, about what it is, confirm 
the Certainty of its Being, tho we muſt content ourſelves in 
the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is : And it is as vain 
to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 
other Caſes to be poſitive againſt the Being of any Thing, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend its Nature. For I would fain 
know what Subſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in it, which 
manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee 
and know the Nature and inward Conftitution of Things, how 
much muſt they exceed us in Knowledge ? To which if we add 
larger Comprehenſion, which enables them at one Glance to 


fe the Connexion and Agreement of very many Aru. and 
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readily ſupplies to them the intermediate Proofs, which we, 
by ſingle and flow Steps, and long poring in the Dark, hardly 
at laſt nnd out, and are often ready to forget one, before we 
have hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome Part of the 
| Happineſs of fuperior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and 
more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger Ficld of Knowledge. 
But to return to the Argument in hand; our Anowledge, I y, 
is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of the Ideas 
we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes 
ſhort of that too; but how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 
> "alk $-.7. Tur Affirmations, or Negations we 
far ow make, concerning the Leas we have, may, as 
_— I have before intimated in general, be reduced 
to theſe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 82 
J. 8. Firſt, A to Mentity and Diverſity, in 
this way of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
extended as our Ideas themſelves ; and there 
can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not 
preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive 


to be what it is, and to be different from any other. 


our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas, united in one 
Subject, and ſo co-cxiſting together; v. g. our Idea of Flame is 
2 Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Cald, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible: Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe 


two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame, and Gold, ſtand 
for. When we would know any thing farther concerning 
theſe, or any other Sort of Subſtances, what do we enquire, but 

what 
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what other Qualitics, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, or have 
2 ͤ 0 an +: 
e 
2 Part ſocver of Human Science, is yet very Breathe 
narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon — 
whereof is, that the ſimple Ideas, whereof our EIN ECD 
complex ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, — 
fr the moſt part, ſuch as carry with chem, in their own Nature, | 
no viſible, neceſſary Connexion, or Inconſiſtency with any other 


1 
ourſelves about. 


4. 11. Tax {deas, that our complex ones of 
— 


Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is moſt ein- % 
n r 
depending all (as has been ſhewn) the 
ane ater 
„ 
on, or Inconſiſtency one with another: Wann ho 
Root they ſpring from, not knowing hat Size, Figure, and Tex - 
ure of Parts they are, on which depend, and from which refuls 
poſlible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from, or are 
of Gold; and fo, conſequently, muſt always co-exiſt with that 
complex ies we have of it, or elſe are inconſfent with it. x 
. 12. Bxstors this Ignorance of the prima- 
ry Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, Becanſe all 
on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, rer en f. 
there is yet another and more incurable Part — 4 
r — 2 
certain Knowledge of the Co-exi ence, or In- a diſco 
evexifience (if I may fo ag) of diffrent Mew ai 


in the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable 
Con- 


Vor. II. B b 
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Connexion between any ſecondary Quality, and thiſe primary | 


Qualities which it depends on. 

*$. 13. Tnar the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body, mould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, 
is not beyond our Conception : The Separation of the Parts of 
one Body, upon the Intruſion of another ; 2nd the Change from 
Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſc ; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us 
to have ſome Connexiom one with another. And, if we knew 
theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, 


of them, one upon another: But, our Minds not being able to 
diſcover any Cormexion betwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bo- 
dies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by them, we 
can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules of the 
Conſequences, or Co-exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, tho? 
we could diſcover the Size, Figure, or Motion of thoſe inviſible 
Parts, which immediately produce them. We are ſo far from 
knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion of Parts produce a yel- 
low Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no 
means conceive how any Size, Figure, or Motion of any Parti- 
cles, can poſlibly produce in us the Idea of any Colwer, Taſte, or 
Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Comnexicn betwixt the 
one and he other. 

& 14 In rain, therefore, hall we endeavour to diſcover by ur 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance : Since we neither know the 
real Conſtitution of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
ceſſary Connexion between them, and any of the ſecondary Quali- 


their neceſſary Co-exiſtence. So that, let our complex idea of 
any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſa- 
ry Co-exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Know- 
ledge, in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our 
Experience. — e  - 


. 
Fr 4 „ „ 


we might be able to know. a great deal more of theſe Operations 


ties: which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly know = 
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x Figure neteſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion; receiving, or commu- 
 ricating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But tho? theſe, | 
and, perhaps, ſome others of our Ideas, have, yet there are fo few 
of them, that have a viſible Connexion one with another, that we 
can, by Intuition, or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- exiſtence 
of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtan- 
ces; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make 
known to us what Qualities they contain. For of all the Qua- 
and evident Connexion of their Ideas one with another, we can- 
not know certainly any two to co-exiſt, any farther than Experi- 
ence, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus, tho? we fee the yellow 
Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, 
and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of Gold; yet, becauſe 
no one of theſe ideas has any evident Dependence, or neceſſary 
Connexion with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where 
any four of theſe arc, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly pro- 
bable ſoever it may be; becauſe the higheſt Probability amounts 
not to Certainty, without which there can be no true 

For this Co-exiſtence can be no farther known than it is perceiv- 
ed; and it cannot be perceived, but either in particular Subjects, 
. oh 
R 
þ 15. As #0 Incompatibility, or Repugnancy to 
we may know, that any Subject 2 
can have, of each Sort of primary Qualities, ſurger. 
but one particular at once; v. g. cach particu- 
lar Extenſion, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all 
other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible 1deas, 
peculiar to each Senſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in 
any Subject, excludes all other of that Sort; v. g. no one Sub- 
jelt can have two Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To 
this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an Cpall, or an Infuſion of 
Ligmam Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which 
I anfwer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may, at 
the ſame time, afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo 
2 
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to lay, that to Fyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the 
ObjeRt that reflect the Particles of Light: And, therefore, i 
is not the ſame Part of the Object, and fo not the very fame Sub. 
zeR, which, at the ſame time, appears both yellow and azure. 


For It is as impoſlible that the very ſame Particle of any Body 
ſhould, at the fame time, differently modify, or reflect the Rays 
of Light, as that it ſhould have two different Figures and Tex- 
tures at the ſame time. 

l . 16. Bor, as to the Powers of Subſtances, to 
ne Pre! change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies 
a very little which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
way. them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 
Knowledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 
Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or 
ther we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powered 
and be certain that they are in any Subject, by the Connexion 
with any of thoſe eas, which to us make its Efſence. Becauſe 
the active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of ope- 
rating, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcover ; it is but in very few Caf 
es, we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repug- 
nance to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of 
that Sort of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcula- 
rian Hypotheſis, as that whick is thought to go fartheſt in an in- 
telligible Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the 
Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of 
are to be obſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This, atleaſt, 
is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for 
cf that it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge, con- 
cerning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connexion, or Repugnancy one with an- 
other; which, in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think we 
Know but to a very {mall degree: And, I doubt, whether, with 
— 
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ral Knowledge (I ſay not particular Experience) in this Fun 
much farther. Experience is that which, in this Part, we mut 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were more im- 
We find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains, 
have this way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And 
F others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to 
i, had been ſo wary in their Obſcrvations, and ſincere in their 
Reports, as thoſe, who call themſelves Philoſophers, ought to 
| have been; our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, 
much greater. _ 2 | 
. . Ir ve are at a in reſpect | 
— of inde, I think it is Of Spirits, get 
Ie do conclude, we are much more in the Dark 82 5 
© i reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
| what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come with. 
in our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a Rank, the Spi- 
ſibly, innumerable Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how far ſhore 
they come of the Endowments and Perfections of Cherubim 
and Seraphim, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us ; is what, by 
_ 2 tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offcred to my Reader's 
Conſideration. 


$18. As to the third Sort of our Knowledge, - 

viz. the Apreement, or Diſagrecment of any of aur . 
Ideas, in any other Relation: This, as it is the it is not caſy % 
largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to ſay how far. 
determine how far it may extend; becauſe the | 
Advances, that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell when we are at an cad of 
ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement, 
der Dilagreement of remote Ideas. They, that are ignorant of 
| Mgebra,cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be done 
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by it : And what further Improvements and Helps, advantage. 


ous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man 


may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I be. 
lieve, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are ca- 
pable of Demonſtration and Knowledge ; and that other, and, 
perhaps, more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would afford us 
Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and dominecring Intereſt did not 
oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 


Taz idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Pow. 


Morality caps er, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workman- 
3 9 ſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the 


ings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly con- 
ſidered and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and 
Rules of Action, as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences, 
capable of Demonſtration; wherein I doubt not, but from ſclf-evi- 
dent Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtible as 
thoſe in Mathematics, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might 
be made out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of thele Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly 
be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : And 
cannot fee, why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtraii- 
on, if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement, or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration 
in Euclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any thing; 
and the Lea, to which the Name Injuſtice is given, being the 
Invalion, or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that theſe 
ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, 
I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be truc, as that a 
Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, No 


Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Government 
being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules, or Laws, 
which require Conformity to them: And the 1dca of abſolute 

Liberty being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as 


Lea of ourſelves, as underſtanding, rational Be- 
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capable of being certain of the Truth of this Propolition, as of 
any in the Mathematics. 


Firſt, Tnar they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible 
Marks, which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with 
them than any Words, or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams, drawn 
on Paper, are Copies of the ideas in the Mind, and not liable to 
the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An 
Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines, lics open to the View, 
and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangeable, and may, at 
leifure, be conſidered and examined, and the Demonſtration be 
reviſed, and all the Parts of it may be gone over,more than once, 
vithout any Danger of the leaſt Change in the Ideas. This can- 
not be thus done in mcral Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down ; we have no- 
thing but Words to expreſs them by: Which thoꝰ, when written, 
they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas, they ſtand for, may change 
in the fame Man; and it is very ſeldom that they are not diſſe- 
rent in different Perſons. 
Scondly, AxoruaEx Thing, that makes the greater Difficulty 
in Ethics, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex, 
than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematics. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow: Firſt, That 
their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Col- 
lection of ſimple ideas, they ſtand for, not being fo eaſily agreed 
on, and fo the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication, al- 
ways, and in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with it the 
lame Idea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Ex- 
ror follows, as would, if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething 
of an Heptagon, ſhould, in the Diagram he took to do it, leave 
out one of the Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one 
| Angle more; than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intend- 
e i ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This 


de only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a View of its own 
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oſten happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex, moral 
Meas, where the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one 
{ample Ia, is left out, or put in, in the complex one, (Mill call- 
ed by the ſame Name) more at one Time than another. Second. 
by, From the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas, there follows 
another Inconvenience, viz. that the Mind cannot eaſily retain 
thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is ne- 
ceſlary in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſponden- 
cies, Agreements, or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them, one with 
another ; eſpecially where it is to be judged of, by long Deduc- 
tions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 1deas, to 
TTT— ̃ — — ERIE 
Tus great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in 
Diagrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their 
Draughts, is very apparent, and the Memory would often have 
great Difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the 
Mind went over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine 
their ſeveral Correſpondencies. And tho”, in caſting up a long 
Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every Part 


Heas, and conſidering their Agreement, or Diſagreement ; and 
the Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the 
whole, made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has 2 
dear Perception: Yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts 
by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by 
Marks, that laſt and remain in View, when the Memory had 
let them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry fo many 
different ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip 
ſome Parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Rea- 
fonings about it uſcleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers, or Marks, 
help not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, 
or more Numbers, their Equalities, or Proportions: That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own ideas of the Numbers 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas, about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know, how 
wap. — — | 
culars, 
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culars, has proceeded z that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt, have in one View be- 
fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 

. 20. Ons part of theſe Diſadvantages in 
moral Ira, which has made them be thought — —A 
not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good ,;,, 
meaſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting * 
down that Collection of fimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall 
ſand for, and then uſing the Terms ſtcadily and conſtantly for 
that preciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſome- 
thing of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other 
- Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident I am, that if Men 
would, in the fame Method, and with the fame Indifferency, 
ſearch after moral, 2s they do mathematical Truths, they would 
find them to have a ſtronger Connexion one with another, and 
from our clear and diſtin Ideas, 


imagined. But much of this is not to be 
fire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the well 
endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, either to 
make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover their De- 
formity: Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth is to 
the Mind: Nothing ſodeformed and irreconcileable to the Un- 
derſtanding, as a Lie. For tho' many a Man can with Satisfac- 
tion enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; yer 
whois bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a Falſ- 
hood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a Thing as a Lie? 
Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Tenets down all Mens 
Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without permit- 
ing them to examine their Truth, or Falſhood, and will not let 
Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to 
ſench after it; What Improvements can be expected of this 
Lind? What greater Light can be hoped for, in the moral Sci- 
ences? The ſubject part of Mankind in moſt Places might, in- 
lead thereof, with Egyptian Bondage, expect Egyptian Dark- 
nels, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by Himſelf in Mens 

Vor. II. Cc Minds, 
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Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath, or Power of Man 
wholly to extinguiſh. 

$. 21. As to the fourth fort of our Know. 

| ledge, viz. of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, 

ve have an intuitive Knowledge of our own 

Exiſtence ; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the 

Exiſtence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any 

thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive 


$. 22. Ouzx Knowledge being fo narrow, as 
I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome 
Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if 
we look a little into the dark fide, and take a view of our Ig- 
norance : Which, being infinitely larger than our Knowledge, 
may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement 


of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear 


and diſtinct ideas, we confine our Thoughts within the Con- 
templation of thoſe Things, that are within the Reach of our 
Underſtandings, and launch not out into that Abyſs of Dark- 
neſs {where we have not Eyes to fee, nor Faculties to perceive 
any Thing) out of a Preſumption, that nothing is beyond our 
Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied of the Folly of ſuch a Con- 
ccit, we need not go far. He, that knows any thing, knows 
this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances 
of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and moſt obvious Things, that 
come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight can- 
not penetrate into. The cleareſt and moſt enlarged Underſtand- 
ings of thinking Men, find themſelves puxzled, and at a loſs, 
in every Particle of Matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it 
ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes of cur gn c which, from 
whes has hoon (nd, Lipper, ol be famed to be GNI 


Knowledge, which extends not beyond the Ob- 
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$ 23- Firſt, Tux are ſome Things, and Firſt, One 
thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of, for 2 
wart of Ideas. _ 


Fiſt, Ara. the fimple Mdear we have, are ds dba 


confined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we re- ception of, or | 
ceive from corporeal Objefts, by Senſation, — a 
and from the Operations of our own Minds, „or. 

2s the Objecte of Reflexicn. But how much g 
theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt, 
whole Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, 
who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meaſure of all 
Things. What other ſimple Ideas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſ - 
es and Faculties, more, or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to ſay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 
it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 
be had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any Notions about Secing. The Igno- 
rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders, nor confines 
the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindnefs of a Mole 
s an Argument againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He, 


that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnefs of | 


theCreator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it was not 
all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a Crea- 
* ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties, there- 
fore, other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. 'This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoverics of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced, that the 1deas we 
can attain to, by our Facultics, are very diſproportionate to 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtin one of Sub- 
— —@___ 


ed 
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ed from us. But want of ideas of this kind, being a Part, as 
well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, 
I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and 
ſenſible World, are in this perfectiy alike ; that That Part, 
which we ſee of either of them, holds no Proportion with what 
we ſee not: And whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our 
Thoughts, of cither-of them, is but a Point, almoſt nothing in 
Compariſon of the reſt. 

| 1. 24. Secondly, Anoruzs great Cauſe of Ig. 
Sa norance, is the want of Ideas we are capable of. 
m . .. he wa of ih, which cur Faced xe 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of Things, 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than 


we, have, of which we know nothing; fo the want of Ideas, 1 


now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things, we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bull, Figure, and Motion, we 
have Aar of. But tho' we are not without Ideas of theſe pri. 
mary Qualities of Bodies in gencral, yet not knowing what is 


the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt Part of 


the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Pow- 
ers, Efficacies, and ways of Operation, whereby the Effects, 
which we daily fee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in 
ſome Things, by being too 7emete ; and in others, by being 159 
m. When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the known 
and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, 
that hat lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall chen diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. 
What are the particular Fabrics of the great Maſſes of Matter, 
which make up the whoſe ſtupendous Frame of Corporeal Be- 
ings, how far they are extended, what js their Motion, and 
how continued, or communicated, and what Influepce they 
have one upon another, are Contemplations that, at firſtGlimplc, 
our loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our Contem- 
plation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean 
this Syſtem of our Sup, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that 
viſibly move about it; what ſeveral Sorts of Vegetables, Ani- 
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thoſe of our little Spot of Earth, may there probably be in the 
"ther Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this Earth; there being no natural Means, either 
by Senſation, or Reflexion, to convey their certain Idear into 
our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our 
Knowledge: And what Sorts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe 
9 them, we canner ts mach — 
leſs have clear and diſtin®t Ideas of them. 

J. 25. Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt Part of 
the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, e- J of 
ſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there are _ 
others that are no leſs concealed from us by 


rr but alſo moſt of 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe, diſtin Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not, but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the mi- 
nne, conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know, 
vithout Trial, ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
ve do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Nhubarb, 
Hemloc, Opium, and a Mar, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of 2 
Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a Filo, 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels; we ſhould be able to tell beforchand, that Rh. 4. 
vill purge, Hemloc kill, and Opium make a Man fleep, as vc! 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper, laid obs 
Balance, will keep the Watch from going, till it be ren - 
or that ſome ſmall Part of it, being rubbed by a File, e l. 
chine would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no wo 
The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in . Ac. 
Sia, and not vice verſa, would be then, perhaps, no mere 
ficult to know, than it is to a Smith to underitand, -»..y ++ 
| of 


2 
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another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes, acute enough to 
diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us ideas of 
their mechanical Aſſections, we muſt be content to be ignorant 
of their Properties and Ways of Operation ; nor can we be af. 
fared about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we make, 
are able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again ano- 
ther time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain 
Knowledge of univerſal Truths, concerning natural Bodies: 
And our Reaſon carries us herein, very little beyond particular 
Matter of Fact. 

$-26. Auv, therefore, I am apt to dende the 
— how far ſoever human Induſtry may advance 
uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical 
Things, ſcientifical will fill be out of our reach; becauſe we 
want perfect and adequate Alea: of thoſe very Bodies, which 
are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. Thoſe, which 
we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and we think our- 
ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and in- 
complete Laar of, Diſtint Meas of the ſeveral Sorts of Bodies, 
that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may 
have : But adequate Lear, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one a- 
mongſt them. And tho' the former of theſe will ſerve us for 
common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet, whilſt we want the latter, we 
are not capable of ſcrentifical Knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able 
to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths concern- 
ing them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are Things we mult 
not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, 
and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and di- 
mand Leas of Sage and Hemloc, as we have of a Circle anda | 
Triangle: But having no ideas of the particular, primary Quali- 
ties of the minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other 
Bodies, which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what Ef- 
feeds they will produce; nor when we fee thoſe Effects, can we 
fo much as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. 
Thus, having no Ideas of the particular, mechanical AﬀeCtions 
of the minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our view and 
reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Ope- 
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rations: And of Bodies more remote, we are yet more igno- 
rant, not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or 
the ſenſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. 
$ 27. Tas, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how 
our Knowledge is to the whole 37 

Extent even of material Beings; to which, if 

we add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits, that 
may be, and probably arc, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cogniſance, nor can 
frame to ourſelves any diſtin ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenctrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than 
the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may 
ſo call them, ſuperficial ideas of Spirit, which by Reflexion 
we get of our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect 
of the Father of. all Spirits, the cternal, independent Author of 
them, and us, and all Things; we have no certain Informati- 
on, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Reve- 
lation. Angels of all Sorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : 
And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more 
Orders than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things, whereof our 
natural Faculties give us no certain Account at all. That there 
are Minds, and thinking Beings in other Men, as well as him- 
ſelf, every Man has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, 
to be ſatisfied: And the of his own Mind cannot 
ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a God. 
But that there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and 
the great God, who is there that, by his own Search and Abj- 
ly, can come to know? Much lefs have we diftin&t Meas of 
Conſtitutions, wherein they agree, or differ from one another, 
and from us. And, therefore, in what concerns their differ- 
> -_ and Properties, we are under an abſolute Igno- 


. 
a Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the 4 
want 
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want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
2 — have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 
Ideas we have, Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of 4 
diſcoverable Connexion between tholc Ideas we 
have: For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment : Which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical AﬀeCtions of Bo- 
dies having no Affinity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce 
in us, (there being no conceivable Connexion between any 
Impulſe of any Sort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour, 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no diſtin 
Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects produced by 
the Appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which perfectly 
ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſible, ſoconda- 
ry Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us be no way 
deduced from bodily Cauſcs, nor any Correſpondence, or Con- 
nexion, be found between them and thoſe primary Qualities, 
which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us: So, on the 
other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as 
unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion in 
Body, is as remote from the Nature of our 1deas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, tho” they have a conſtant and re- 
gular Connexion, in the ordinary Courſe of Things; yet that 
Connexion being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, which 
appearing to have no neceſſary Dependence one on another, we 
- can attribute their Connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary 
1 ——⏑ 


| Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connexion of theſe 
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l to operate as they do, in a way wholly above our weak 


Underſtandings to conceive. 

$. 29. Is ſome of our eas there are certain W 
Relations, Habitudes, and Connexions, fo viſi- 

iy included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we can- 
not conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power whatſo- 
ever. Andin theſe only, we are capable of certain and univer- 
f Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle neceſ- 
farily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two right ones. 


two Leas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitra- 
ry Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts of 
Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, &c. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover 
no natural Connexion with any Ideas we have, we cannot but a- 
ſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of the wile 
Architeft. I need not, I think, here mention the Reſurreftion 
ef the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, and ſuch o- 
ther Things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend 
wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things that, 
=far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſet them; but yet 
by a Law that we know not: Whereby, tho' Cauſes work 
ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their Cus- 
nex/ons and Dependences being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, 
ve can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. From 
il which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are involy- 
el in, bow little it is of Being, and the Things that are, that 
ve are capable to know. And, therefore, we ſhall do no In- 
lu to our Knowledge, when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 
that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
Ve are not capable of a Philoſophical Knowledge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 
ver. IL Dd univerſal 


Ul 
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univerſal Certainty. Several Effefts come every Day within 
the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far 
knowledge; but the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their Pro- 
duction, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to 
be ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of Fact, and, by Analogy, to 
_ gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not 
to mention ſpiritual Bcings) we are, I think, ſo far from being 
. 


5 30. Thirdly Wazar we have adequate L 
Thitdly, Want deas, and where there is a certain and diſcover- 


1 able Connexion between them, yet we are oft- 
N en ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe ideas, 
which we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe 
intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any 
 ImperfeQtion of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things 
themſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, 
and by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt 
contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding 
out their Relations, and Agreements, or Diſagreements one wi 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Fords. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeck, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whillt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubt- 
ful and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting 
their from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to 
ſet before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would can- 
ſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby 2 


great part of that Perplexity, Puddering, and Confuſion, which 


after it. 


has ſo much hindered Mens Progreſs in other Parts of Know. | 


ledge. For whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and un- 
certain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from 
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their own Opinions. This having been the Fate, or Misfo rtune 
of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe, brought into 
the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion 
tothe Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been 
Wed with; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of 
Words, knew not whereabout they were, how far their Diſ- 
coveries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own, or 
the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries 
of the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intellectual 
World, involved in all the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubt- 
ful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, 
Theories and Stories of Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſ- 
puted; nay, Ships built, and Fleets ſet out, would never have 
tanght us the way beyond the Line; and the Antipodes would 
be till as much unknown, as when it was declared Hereſy to 
hold there were any. But, having ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, 
nl the ill, or careleſs Uſe that is commonly made of them, I 
hall not ſay any thing more of it here. 
7 31. HiTnezTo we have examined the Ex- 
tent of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral 1 
Sorts of Beings that are. There is another 4355” 5 
Extent of it, in reſpect of Univerſality, which 
willalſo deſerve to be conſidered; and ia this regard, our Know- 
ledge follows the Nature of our ideas. If the 1deas are abſtract, 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Know- 
ledge is univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will 
be true of every particular Thing, in whom that Eſſence, 5. e. 
that abſtra&# Idea is to be found; and what is once known-of 
ſuch Meas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to 
ill general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas, that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences af Things, 
{that is, to ahſtract᷑ Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out, 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtences 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But hav- 
a inthe Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of 
general 


s ee eee me 


general and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the U. 
- niverſality of our Knowledge in general. 


c H A P. IV. 
Of the Reality of Human Knowledge. 


Objedtion, $- 1. T DOUBT not but my Reader, by this 
. | fe, maybeapero thing tht Than 
Placed in been, all this while, only building 2 
_—— Caſtle in the Air; and be ready to ſay to me, to 
what Purpoſe all this Stir? Knowledge, ſay you, 
is only the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
our own ideas: But who knows what thoſe ideas may be? Is 
there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Mens 
Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimeras in it? Or, if 
there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, 
by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of the moſt 
extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have their Ideas, 
and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one with an- 
other. If there be any difference between them, the Advantage 
will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having the more 
Ideas, and the more lively : And fo, by your Rules, he will be 
the more knowing. If it be true, that all Knowledge lics only 
in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 
own ideas, the Viſions of an Eathuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a 
ſober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter how Things 
are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his own Imagina- 
tions, and talk „ it is all Truth, all Certaiaty. Such 
Calles in the Air will be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the 
Demonſjrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is 
by this way as certain Knowledge, and as much a Truth, as that 
a Square is not a Circle. 
Bor of what Uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own Ins- 
ginations, to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? 


It matters not what Mens Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of 
| Things 
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Things that is only to be prized; it is this alone gives a Value 
to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge o- 
ver another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not of 
' Dreams and Fancies. 445 | 
2. To which I anſwer, that if our Know- 
ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach . 
no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- rer with 
tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of Things. 
little more Uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy 
Brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no more Weight than 
the Diſcourſes of a Man, who fees Things clearly in a Dream, 
and with great Aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the 
Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare I- 
magination: And, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty 
of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

þ 3. Ir is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediate- 
hy, but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. 
Our Knowledoe, therefore, is real, only fo far as there is a Con- 
ſhall be here the Criterion ? How ſhall the Mind, when it per- 
ceives nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with 
Things themſelves ? This, tho” it ſeems not to want Difficulty, 


| fince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no i 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the . 
Product of Things, operating on the Mind in a 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which, 
by the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. From whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not 
Fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions 
af Things without us, really operating upon us, and ſo carry 
vith them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances, which they are futed to produce in us, whereby 
we 
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we ate canbled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular 


Necellidies, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the In of 
Whitenels, or Binterncſs, as it is in the Mind, exaQily anſwering 
that Power, which is in any Body to produce it there, has all 
the real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things with. 
out us. And this between our ſimple Ideas, and the 
mt 9p 

Secondly, All theſe of Subſtances, being rchetyperof the Min 


22 own making, not intended to be the Copies of | 


ſtances. any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of any 

Thing, as to their Originals, cammt want any 
Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that, whichis not 
deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be capable 
of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true Appre- 
henfion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it; and ſuch, ex- 
cepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas: Which, 
as have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of Ideas, 
ich the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, without con- 
 Gidering any Connexion they have in Nature. And hence it is, 
that in all theſc Sorts the ideas themſelves are conſidered as the 


Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſc regarded, but as they are 


conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cer- 
tain, that all the Knowledge we attain, concerning theſe /deas, is 
real, and reaches Things themſelves; becauſe in all our Thoughts, 
Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend Things no 
farther, than as they are conformable to our Leas. So thatin 
theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 

Hence the Re. $. 6. I Dovsr not but it will be caſily grant- 
alityof Mathe- ed, that the Anowledge we have of Mathemati- 
matical Anow- cal Truths, is not only certain, but real Know- 
3 4 ledge; and not the bare, empty Viſion of vain, 
infgnificant Chimeras of the Brain: And yet, if we will conſi- 
der, we ſhall find that it is only of our own ideas. The Ma- 
thematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 
— ——_——— . 


to diſcern the States they are in, and fo to take them for our . 


_ = 
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For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting ma- 
thematically, i. e. preciſely true, in this Life. But yet, the 
Knowledge he has of any Truths, or Properties belonging to a 
Girde, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting ; becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch 
Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in 
his Mind. Is it true of the idea of a Triangle, that its three 
Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a - 
angle, wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure exiſts, 
that is not exactiy anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in his 
Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition: And, there- 
fore, he is certain all his Knowledge, concerning ſuch ideas, is 
real Knowledge ; becauſe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows con- 
cerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exift- 
ence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 
real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
W 
exiſt. 

U And of weed. 
lege is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathe- 
matics. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Interven- 
tion of other ideas, or Mediums; our moral Ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate, 
and complete Ideas, all the Agreement, or Diſagreement which 
ve ſhall find in them, * 
in mathematical Figures. 

. 8. Fon the attaining of Kwwlcdge and Exiſtence t 
Certainty, it is requiſite that we have determin- i 0 
ediieas; and to make our Knowledge real, it | 
i requiſite that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor letit be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with fo little Care and Regard (as it 
| may bea) to the real Exiſtence of Things: , 
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Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Dir 
putes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire 
after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination, 
be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions, in which Ex. 
Mence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathe- 
maticians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conic Sections, or 
any other Part of Mathematics, concern not the Exiſtence of a 
ny of thoſe Figures ; but their Demonſtrations, which depend on 
their 1deas, are the ſame, whether there be any Square, or Circle, 
exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtrafts from the Lives of 
Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in the World, whereof 
they treat. Nor are Tally's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no 
body in the World that exactiy practiſes his Rules, and lives up 
to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which he has given us, and 
which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in Hen. If it be 
true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Murder deſerves Death, it 
will alſo be true in Reality of any Action, that exiſts conform- 
able to that Idea of Murder. As for other Actions, the Truth 
of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of all o- 
ther Species of Things, which have no other Eſſences but thoſe 
Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. | | 

Hos ＋ 9. Bur it will here be ſaid, that. if md 
2 Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 
tainh our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 
ral Ideas are of be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions 
our owt making Vill there be of Zuſtice and Temperance * What 
_ * Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every one 
may make what ideas of them he pleaſes? No Confulion, nor 
Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings abont 
them; no more than (in Mathematics) there would be aDiſturb- 
ance in the Demonſtration, or a Change in the Properties of Fi- 
gures, and their Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make 
a Triangle with four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right 
Angles ; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the Names of the Fi- 
gures, and call that by one Name, which Mathemarticians call 
_- ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the 
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| re of, That where God, or any other 


| Rey have made the Eſſence of that Species, to 
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Is of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, 


and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum, or Trapezrum, or any thing 
eſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that Iden, will 
be the ſame, as if he called it a RefFangalar Triangle. I con- 
ffs the Change of the Name, by the Impropriety of Speech, 
will at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands for: 
but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, the Conſequences and De- 


monſiration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral 


let a Man have the idea of taking from others, 
vithout their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has paſſeſſed 
them of, and call this Zuffice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the 
Name here, without the len put to it, will be miſtaken, by 
joining another /dea of his own to that Name: But ſtrip the idea 


of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, and 


the ame Things will agree to it, as if you called it iaſlicr. In- 
deed wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed uſually more 


' Diſorder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily reftified as in Mathe- 


matics, where the Figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the 
Name uſcleſs, and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, 
when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view ? But in moral 
Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of 
the many Decompoſitions that go to the making up the com- 
plex ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of 
thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual Signification of the Words of 
demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſa- 
peements, if we will carefully, as in Mathematics, keep to the 
fame preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one 
toanother, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
farit, our Knowledge goes equally on, in the Diſcovery of real 
Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 
. 10. Oxs thing more we are to take no- Rr 
Laws Miſnaming di- 
3 


which that Name belongs ; and there it is not TR 
Vor. II. | Ee = ſafe 
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ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other caſes, it is 
bare Impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the 


common Ulage of the Country. But yet even this too diſtuchs 
not the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is till to be had by 
a due Contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-nam- | 


ed Ideas. 

| $. 11. Thirdly, Tatxs is another Sort of 
27 complex Ideas, which being referred to Arche. 
Ae, types without us, may differ from them, and ſo 


without us. our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 
. being real. Such are our ideas of Subſtances, 
which, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken 
from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by hay- 
ing mare, or different Ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in Things themſelves. From whence it comes to pals, 
that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conform- 
able to Things themſelves. | 
| F. 12. Isar then, that to have Leas of d. 
„ 21. ances, which by being conformable to Things, 
thoſe, our may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, 
* r as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas, as have 
— no Inconliſtence, tho? they did never before ſo 
exiſt : V. g. The Leas of Sacrilege, or Pergury, 
c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſtence of 
any ſuch Fact. But or Ideas of Subſtances, being ſuppoſed Co- 
pies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 
from ſomething, that docs, or has exiſted ; they muſt not con- 
fiſt of Aar, put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, with- 
ceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution itis 
of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple ideas depend, and which 
really is the Cauſe of the ſtrit Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them, that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Na- 
ture, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation 
reach. Hereip, therefore, is founded the Reality of our Know- 


ledge 
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ledge concerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, 
238 have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our 1deas, 
being thus true, tho not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
SubjeRts of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
dei far: But fo far as it does, it will ftill be real Anowledge. 
Whatever Ideas we have, the we find they have with 
others, will till be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it will 
be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Subſtan- 
ers, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of Things. 
Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any Sub- 
ſtance, theſe we may, with Confidence, join together again, and 
ſo make abſtrat Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever have once 
had an Union in Nature, may be united again. | 
$13. Tuis, if we rightly conſider, and con be 
for mt car Thenghts and A Meas to e chars Bah 
Names, as if there were, or could be no other flancet, me , 
dready determined, and as it were ſet out, we 2 
ſhould think of Things with greater Freedom, Names, or Spe- 
and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It edge 
would poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if CY 
nota very dangerous Falſhood, if 1 ſhould ſay, that ſome Change- 
ligt, who have lived forty Years Ms RN Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : 
Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Sup- 
palition, that theſe two Names, Man and Bcaft, ſtand for diſtin 
Species, ſo ſet out by real Fſſences, that there can come no other 
Species between them. Whereas, if we will abſtract from thoſe 
Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did ex- 
aa and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there 


1 eee 
— — were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the 1dea 
Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, is 

3 much a diſtin 7dea, and makes as much 2 diſtinct Sort of 
wi Things 
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Things from Man and Beaſt, as the idea of the Shape of an 
5 with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man, or 
c | 


9. 14 Hans every body will be ready to alk, 
- If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be. 
=D be. tween Man and Beaſt, pray what are they? I an. 

ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 


ade Be, on of MAN or BEAST, as the Names, Man 


and Beaſt, are to have Significations different 
one from the other. This, well conſidered, would reſolve this 
Matter, and ſhew my Meaning,without any more ado. But I am 
not ſo unacquainted with the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables 
them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threatned, when- 
ever any one ventures to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not 
to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be 
charged with : And, without doubt it will be aſked, If Ghange- 
lings are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become 
of them in the other World? To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns 
me not to know, or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand, 
or fall. It will make their State neither better, nor worſe, whe- 
ther we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in the 
Hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſ- 
es not of His Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts, or 
Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Spe- 
cies of our Contrivance. And we, that know fo little of this 
preſent World, we are in, may, I think, content ourſelves with- 
Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this Stage. It may 
ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, who are capable 
of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Reaſoning, that they ſhall come to 
an Account, and receive according to what they have done in 
this Body. 
$. 15. Bor, Secondly, I anfwer, The Force of theſe Mens Que- 
ſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) is 
founded on one of theſe two Suppolitions, which are both falle. 
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The firſt is, that all Things, that have the outward Shape and 

of a Man, muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an immor- 
ul, future Being, after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that whatever 
3s of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imaginations, 
and fuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I deſire 


then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental Diſſe- 
rence between themſelves and Changelings, the Eflence in both 
being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can imagine 
Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body; the 
very propoling it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown it. 
No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in 
Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs, ſenſi - 
ble, outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due toit, or a neceſ- 
fary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after 
its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
State of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was 
moulded into this, or that Figure, and had ſuch a particular 
Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing 
Immortality in a certain, ſuperficial Figure, turns out of Doors 
all conſideration of Soul, or Spirit, upon whole Account alone 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide than 
inſide of Things: to place the Excellency of a Man more in the 
external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his 
Soul ; which is but little better than to annex the great and in- 
eſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life Everlaſting, which 
he has above other material Beings; to annex it, I lay, to the 
Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat. For this, or that 
outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes 
of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives 
him reaſonable Grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or 
that it will make him immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that 
no body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but it 
is the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing : 
For barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome 
Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure, that I know, ſpeaks 

any 
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any fach Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no 
more Appearance, or Action of Life, than there is in a Statue, 
| has yet nevertheleks a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape; as 
that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, becauſe he has the 
Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry far leſs 
Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, 
than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 
| Phe J. 16. Bur it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, 

and muſt, therefore, be concluded to have a ra- 
tional Soul. I know not by what Logic you muſt ſo conclude. 
I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow of. 
For if they did, they would not make bold, as every where they 
do, to deſtroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but 
theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; what will your driveling, 
 unintelligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defect in the 
Body make a Monfter- a Defeft in the Mind, (the far more No- 
ble, and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) 
not? Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, 
and put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea- 
fon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now : This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meaſure of a Man, only by his Outſide. To 
ſhew that, according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 
Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 
ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make it) 
into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and 
how much ſoever they diſown it; we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational 
Soul, tho'it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 
Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flat- 
ter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make the Face 
yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: 
Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let 
the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſent- 


ly it is a Monſter; and it is Demonſtration with you that it hath 
— 
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no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I aſk} 
ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there have been hu- 
man Fetzs's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; and others 
three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible 
they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one, or the 
other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture of the 
Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know what are 
are, or are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them ? 
What fort of Outſide is the certain Sign that there is, or is not 
ſuch an Inhabitant within? For, till that be done, we talk at ran- 
dom of Man: And ſhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give 
ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled 
and fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. But, after all, 
I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe, who think they have 
anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fetus 
is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing againſt, 
by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beaſt. For what 
elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter 
rr 
ſomewhat of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling 
—— So neceſſary is it to quit the common No- 
tion of Species and Eſſences, if we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can 
diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies, 
that have been taken up about them. 

$. 17. I nave mentioned this here, becauſe, 
I think, we cannot be too cautious that Words r. 
and Species, in the ordinary Notions, which we 
have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon us. For I am apt 
to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances ; and from 
thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and 
Certainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our Con- 
templations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in a great 

But 


Words and Spe- 
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But yet it would fill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as 
long as we retained the Opinion, that Spec:es and their Efſences 

were any thing elſe but our abſtract Ideas, (ſuch as they are) 
with Names annexed to them, to be the Signs of them. 
| {- 18. WuzzEver we perceive the Agree. 
— ment, or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, 
there is certain Knowledge : 

are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, there is 
| certain, real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our Meas, 
with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 1 
think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certain. 
ty, conſiſts: Which, whatever it was to others, was, I con- 


. beabebaans aaron I found 
— 


CHAP. v. 
Of Truth in General. 
++ 


HAT is Truth? was an Enquiry 
many Ages ſince; and it being 
that, which all Mankind either 
*** it cannot but be worth our ile 
carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo acquaint our- 
ſelves wich the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diftin- 
— 

g. 2. Trath then ſeems to me, in the proper 
import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but the 
Joining, and ſeparating of Signs, as the Things 
Muiſied by them, do agree, or diſagree, one with | 
another. The joining, or ſeparating of Signs, 
here meant, is what, by another Name, we call 
Ws So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſi- 
tions : Whereof there are two Sorts, viz. Mental and Verbal; 
us there are two Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, vis. 
2 | 
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To form a clear Notion of Tradh, it is 

very neceſſary to conſider Trath of Thought, Which male = 
Ames of Words, difiinRily dne from . balPropyſtiver 
ther : Bat yet it is very difficult to treat of them 
aſunder : Becauſe it is unoveldable, intreadingof mental Prope- 
ſtions, to make uſe of Words: And then the Inſtances given, of 
mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and 
become verbal. For a mental being nothing but n 
bare Conſideration of the 1deas, as they are in our Minds firipped 
r Lac d 
#s ſoon as they are put into Mord. 

. 4 Anv chat, abich makes e. 
to treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions feh- Mental 
rich, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their 82 
Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, 47 N 
mike uſe of Words, inſtead of Meas; at leaft COTS 
| when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complen 

Int. Which is a great Evidence of the ImperfeQtion and Un- 
certainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made 
uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things 
we have clear and perfeRt; eſtabliſhed bur of, and what not. 
For if we will curiouſly obſerve the Way our” Mind takes In 
Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that, when 
we make any Propoſitions within our. own” Thoughts about 
White, or Black; Sweet, or Bitter; a Triangle, or a Circle; we 
can, and often do frame in our Minds, the Hear themieives, 
without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would conſi- 
der, or make Propoſitions about the more complex ideas, us 
of « Mun, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name for 
_ the Liens Becauſe the Luar, theſe Names ftand for, being for 
che moſt part imperfe&,, confuſed, and undetermined, v te- 
fe on the Names thienidetves, becauſe they are more gear, 
certain, and diſtinft, and readies.occar tir aur Thoughts than 
the pure 1deas: And ſo we make uleof theſe Words, inſtcadof 
the Lear themſehves;-qven: when we would meditate and rea- 


fon within ourfeves;jand make tacit, Tie cd 


Props- 
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de of our Are We making the Name ſtand dar dhe 
real Effence, of which we have no idea at all. In Maden, it is 


occaſioned by the great Number of Gimple Jdear, that go tothe 


making them up. For many of them being compounded, the 


Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea itſelf, which 
requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and exactly ne- 
preſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done 
by thoſe, who, tho they have ready in their Memory the grea- 
eſt part of the common Words of their Language, yet, perhaps, 
never troubled themſelves in all their Lives to conſider what 
preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confuled, or 
obſcure Notions, have ſerved their Turns; and many whotalk 
P aol Cefn, of Ghoch al Ng 
Power and Right, of ObſtrutFions and Hrumours, 
Choler, nr 
Neditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think only of the 
Things themlelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with which they 
ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 

J. 5- Bor to returg to the Conſideration of 
eee Truth: We muſt, I fay, obſerve two Sorts of 
| Propolitions, that we arg capable of making, 

Firſt, Menrtar, wherein the Ideas in out Un- 
; en 446 deridtandings are without the uſe of Words jt 
Dae or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or julging, c 
—— —— 
| Secondly, Vrin Profiſitions, which are Words, the Sign 
of our ideas, put together, ur ſeparated in Affirmative, or Negs 
tive Sentences. By which way of affirming, or denying, thee 
Signs, made by Sounds, are, as it were, put together, ot feps- 
rated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, 
or ſeparating Signs ; and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, 
1 ap ena e-+ 
66 
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us ſeas, does tacitly within itſelf put them in- Truth, and 

w 4 kind of Propofition, affirmative, or nega- when verbal. 
dive; which T have endeavoured to expreſs by the Terms, Put- 


Ah is fo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning Man, is 
eifier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us, when 
ve affirm, or deny, than to be explained by Words. When a 
Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and 
Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, he 
may have the Iden alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, into a cer- 
tan Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 
a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Zea of 
that Inch Line, being diviſible, or not diviſible, into ſuch equal 


| Parts, as à certain Number of them will be equal to the Side- 


dne. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch 


a kind of Diviſibility to agree, or diſagree, to his Idea of that 


Line, he, as it were, joins, or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the 
Ikea of that Line, and the 1dea of that kind of Diviſibility; and 
ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true, or falſe, accord- 
ing as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliqupt 
Parts, does really agree to that Line, or no. When Ideas are 
do put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things 
they fand for, do agree, or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 
Truth, But Truth of Werds is ſomething more; and that is, the 
afiriving, or denying of Words one of another, as the Jdeas, 
they ſtand for, agree, or diſagree : And this again is twofold ; 
either purely Verbal and trifling, which 1 ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. viii. 
er Ren and inſtructive; which is the Object of that real Know. 


bie, which we have ſpoken of already. 


& 7- Bor here again will be apt to occur the » —p_ 
fime Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- 
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Aru, it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Wards 
to the Chimeras of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd 
Ideas all Mens Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, ve 
know. the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the vi 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men andHorſes, 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagrecment there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and fo have as true Propoſitions made about them 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen. 
faurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certain. 
ty of one as great as the other. For in both the Propolitions, 
the Words are put together, according to the Agreement of the 
Leas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal 
with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and fo 
theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of 
what uſe is all ſuch Truth to us ? 

J. 8. Tao” what has been ſaid en 
Heufwered, real ing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
— ' Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer W 
this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chi- 
|  "merical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they 
depending both on the ſame Foundation ; yet it may be nots- 
mils here again to conſider, that tho? our Words ſignify nothing 
but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify Things, the 
Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be only 
Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
as well as may well come under the Diſtinction of 
3 that being only verbal Truth, wherein Terms 


ſuch, as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in 
Nature. But then it is they contain real Truth, when theſe Signs 


are joined, as our Mdeas agree; and when our Jdegs are fuch, 2 
Ex th ent, | _— 
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ef Truth; as, 1. Moral Trath, which is ſpeak- 
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weknow capable of boring an Exiluace in Wee Whigh 
— we cxnnr kao, 4 ſd fine 


ren is he marking down in Work he Failed ict 
or Diſagreement of ideas, 28 it in. Joining of 


2 woody ache" a 


wiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus h 
ud to de Logs ler echo 
Truth real. The of this Truth conſiſts in knowing 
what Lear the Words ſtand for, and the Perception of the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement, of thoſe Ideas. according as it is 
{. 20. Bur, becauſe Words are looked on at ——T. 
the great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, — 
and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, at large. .- 
and commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make 
of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall inove at large enqurs, 
wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in Propoſitions, 
conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to how, in 
what fort of univetfal Propoſitions we are capable of being cer- 
tain of their real Truth, or Fulſhood. . 
I s#aLr begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. ' Cene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that molt 


enlarge our Knowledge i and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, fatis- 


fying us-at once of many Particulars, enlarge 2 
r Way Tee, 
. 11. Bxs Des Truth, taken in the ſtrict Moral an 
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ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, 
tho? the Propoſition, we ſpeak, -agree-not to the Reality of 
Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but the real 
Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Meas to which we 
have annexed their Names. This, tho? it ſeems to conliſt in 


ly, 
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ly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the 
Mind joins that particular Thing to the des it had before fer. 
fied with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of Truth, cl. 
ther having been before taken notice of, or not being ſo much 


to our ſuffice here 
. * 


ena VI. 


* Univerſal "Ee. their Truth 4 
| _ _Certaniy. 


— 1 $ 1. no the examining and judging 
of Leas by themſelves, their 
A Ree Names being quite laid aſide, be 

the beſt and fureſt Way to clear and diſtint 
Knowledge; yet, thro? the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds 
for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may 
oblerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, in 
within their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the Ideas be very com- 


plex, and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This 


makes the Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a 
ET © Froaaſve, hates very hand 60 peek in 
"CO $- 2. Axa. the Knowledge we have, being o- 
Truth bardyy ly of particular, or general Truths, it is evident, 
11 1 that, whatever may be done in the former of 
Fare. theſe, the latter, which is that which with Rea 

ſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made 
known, and is very ſeldom appretended, but as conceived and ex- 
preſſed in Words, It is not, therefore, out of our way, in the 
Examination of our to eaquire into the Trath and | 
— — N 
5 3. Bur that we may not be miſled in is 


ho Trath Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, 
I mean 
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1 mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is ft end of Know- 
to-blerve, that Certaimty is two-fold; ledge. 

i ail Cortainty of Knowledge. Certainly of Trath in 
when Words are fo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to 
EE Crt — 
as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to perceive the 
. of Leer as expreſd in any Pro 


. 4- Now beta wvcnmn — ohe : 


Truth of any general Propoſuion, unleſs we know 
the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its 
Terms ſtand fur, it is neceſſary we ſhould know 
the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which 
conflitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple | 
Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do. For is theſe, the went 
noniinal Eſſence being the fame ; or, which is all one, the Ab- 
firat Near, which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole 
 Effence and Boundary, that is, or can be ſuppoſed, of the Spe- 
cies, there can be no doubt, how far the Species extends, or 
what Things are comprehended under each Term : Which, it 
is evident, are all that have any exact Conformity with the idea 
it Nands for, and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein a real 
Eſſence, diſtin from the nominal, is fuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the Species, the Extent of the general 
Word is very uncertain: Becauſe, not knowing this real EL. 
ſence, we cannot know what is, or what is not of that Species; 
and, conſequently, what may, or may not with Certaimy be af- 
med of it. And thus, ſpeaking of = Man, or Gold, or any 
other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by 
| | preciſe, real Eſſence, which Nature regularly iraparts to every 
Individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, 
ve. cannot be certain of the Truth of any Affirmation, or Ne- 
| Satin made of it. Fer Mar, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and 
uled for Species of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſences, differ- 
ent from the complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for 
— — 


Sed chm ancanct ec a 
fable, with any Certainty; .to affirm; that all Men are rationgl, or 
that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eflence is bet 
©0, in the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Ap. 
plication of any general Term no farther than to the particlar 
Things, in which the complex Iden, it ſtands for, is to be found, 
there they are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Spe. 
cies, nor can be in doubt, on this Account, whether any Pro. 
poſitions be true, or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertain- 
ty of Propoſitions. in this ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe of 
the Terms of Eſſences and Specves, on purpole to ſhew the Ab- 
and Inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any 
other Bort of Realities, than barely abſtraRt Ideas, with Namesto 
them. To ſuppoſe, that the Species of Things are any thing 
but the ſorting of them under general Names, according as they 
agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe Names 
the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty in- 
to all general Propoſitions, that can be made about them. Tho, 
therefore, theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcho- 
LſticLearning,be perhaps treated of in a better and clearerway; 
yet theſe wrong Nations of Eſſences, ar Species, having got Root 
i maſt People's Minds; who have received any Tincture from 
he Learning which:baviprevailed in this part of the World, are 
0 be diſcovered and removed, to make way for 2— 

Words, which ſhouldiconvey Certainay with is. 
„ „s. The Names:af : Subſtances, 3 
ticularly. con- euer made to ſtand far, Species, which are ſupp 
ctrns Sub- el to be conſtituted by red Eſſences, which we 
Ka. - know not; are not papable to conuey Cotvginly 
wvidke Undo flanding, of the Truttiof general — 


| upof ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. - The Reaſon wheireaf is | 


plain: For how can we be fure that this, or that Quality in 
Gold, when we know/not what is, or is not Gold? Since, in this 
way of ſpeaking, nothing is Gold, but whit partakes of an H 
| fence, which we not knowing, eannot know where it is, or 5 
not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any Parcel of Matzer"in the 
World is, or as not, in this Senſe, Gold ; * 
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rant, whether it has, or has not that which makes any thing to 
be called Gold, i. e. that real Efſence of Gold, whereof we have 
no Lien at all. This being as impoſlible for us to know, as it is 


ra blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, 
or is not to be found, whilſt he has no {dee of the Colour of a 
Panſie 


at all. Or if he could (which is impoſlible) certainly 
know where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in 
what Parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could 
we not be ſure, that this, or that Quality, could with Truth be 
affirmed of Gold - Since it is impoſſible for us to know, that 
this, or that Quality, or Idea, has a neceſſary Connexion with a 
real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species 
that ſuppoſed, real Eſſence, may be imagined to conſtitute. 

$. 6. Ox the other ſide, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, when made uſe of, as they ſhould be, þ - — 4 
for the Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho* Propoſitions 


they carry a clear and determinate Significati- * 


an vich chem, vill not yet ſerve as to make ma- 7, J 4p 2 * 


wuniverſal Propofations, f whoſe Truth we can 

be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex 
Lear, they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as 


$7. Tux complex Leas, b 
the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, ae of in 

are Colle&tions of ſuch Qualities, as have been 1, J. l. fer is 
obſerved to co-cxiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, 

Which we call Subſtance - But what otherQualities neceſſarily co- 
exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs 
ve can diſcover their natural Dependence; which, in their prima- 
1 Qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their 
Qualities, we can diſcover no Connexion at all, for the 


| Reaſons mentioned, Chap. ili. f. 12, Ec. viz. 1. Becauſe we know 


nat the real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each /econdary 
Quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would 


r and 
Vox. II. | Gg reach 
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reach with Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance: Becauſe 
our Underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connexion be. 
ver, of any of the primary ones. And, therefore, there are de. 
5. $. Gola is is a Propoſition, whoſe 
s - | N. we Js carts oh 
du foever it be believed. For if, according 
to the uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes 
the Term Gold toftand for a Species of Things, ſet out by Na- 
ture, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows not 
what particular Subſtances are of that Species ; and ſo cannot, 
with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But if he 
makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its nominal E. 
ſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be the complex 
Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, fuſible, and 

beavier than any other known; in this proper Uſe of the Word | 
Gold, there is no Difficulty to know, what is, or is not Gold. But 
yet no other Quality can with Certainty be univerſally affirmed, 
or denied, of Gold, but what hath a diſcoverable Connexion, or 
Inconſiſtency, with that nominal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for Ex- 
ample, having no neceſſary Connexion, that we can diſcover, 
with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our com- 
plex one, or with the whole Combination together; it is impoſ- 
ſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoliti- 
on, That all Gold is fixed. 1 
5. 9. As chere is no diſcoverable Connexion between Fixed 
neſ5, and the Colour, Weight, and other fimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold ; ſo if we make our complex idea of 
ELEC oa 
and for the ſame Reaſon : —_—_—— — 
ration of the Jdeas themſelves, with Certainty affirm, or deny 
of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yellow, ver 
weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in . Re- 
£ia; and ſo on, of the reſt of its Qualities. 1 would gladly 
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which ties them 
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| of Gald, that any one can certainly know is true. It will, 


no doubt, be preſently objefted, Is not this an univerſal cer- 
tain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable? To which 1 anfwer, It 
is a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a Part of the 
complex Idea, the Word Gold ſtands for. But then, here is no- 
thing affirmed of Gold, but that That Sound ſtands for an idea, 
in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a Sort of Truth 
and Certainty as this, it is, to ſay, a Centaur is far Footed. But 
if Malleableneſs makes not a Part of the ſpecific Efſence, the 


Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, all Gold is malleable, is not a 


certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex idea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualitics you pleaſe, Mal. 
leablengſs will not appear to depend on that complex Idea, nor 
follow from any ſumple one contained in it: The Connexion 
that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, 
being only by the Intervention of the real Conſtitution of its 
inſenſible Parts; which, ſince we know not, it is impolſlible we 
nome Ont Cornmitun, K „%%. 


«Ag HF WI 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex Kea, lee? 
under one Name, the more preciſe and deter- — 
minate we make the Signification of that Word; — — 

but yet never make it thereby more capable of 7%, 1 1 
univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Quali- Cats, 15 
ties, not contained in our complex Idea; ſince 4 littie way, lo- 
ve perceive not their Connexion, or Depend- 


- ence one on another, being ignorant both of that real Conſtitu- 


tion, in which they are all founded, and alſo how they flow 
from it. For the chief Part of our Knowledge, concerning Sub- 


Andes, is not, as in other Things, barely of the Relation of 


two ideas, that may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary 
Connexion and Co- exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame 
SubjeR, or of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we be- 


Na at che other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Co- 
boar conſiſted, what made a Body lighter, or heavicr, what Tex- 
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1 and not in another ; if (1 ſay) 
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ve hall ſuch an _ e 
r e ww wear _ 
— 2 general Knowledge — 
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real © 
— — a Sees ca vr er a be 
— be certainly aſſured: Since chere are 8 
le Leo whe Comexion andeceſiy Coo 
———ñ) Guile abt owers 
ng ohm, re amor any be md whoſe ei 
— or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly _—_ 
unleſs i ES OTIS o” 
— I have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, _—_ 
Ghar fr co tangible — Qualities eee = 
wh capable — or receive on, or from other Bodies. 
— une y buf te Sound, or Tſe, Ou ck 
— — 
i ondered, that we can, with them, ——ů 
— ns of e real Cortainty. 0 
— < ee, of any fort of Subſtances contains 
ſumple whoſe neceſſary Co- exiſtence with any 
it any 4 
may be diſc ning it: V. g. Could any diſcover - 
: inty be made cc \ devs — —_ 
+ight of Gal, or any other Part of the complex — 
— | wry the real Truth of this 
I , Thar al Cad og be as certain a 
Propaltian, That al! Cal i Afallable, would 


of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles are 9 alto 
l s we fach teas of e a3 The Qualities, 
6 : ve find in them, and howntioe | IH 
pus pry 


* * * 


Trang ; that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter ; the Len in 


Vater, in which to us Fluadity is 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 


ert, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. ' And, if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Arimals, we ſhall find, that their 
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Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſiderable Qu 
lities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſical Cauſes 
and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of them, that 
they cannot fubliſt a Moment without them: Tho? yet thoſe 
Bodies, on which they depend, are little taken Notice of, and 
make no Part of the complex ideas we frame of thoſe Animgh, 
Take the Air but a Minute from the greateſt Part of Li 
| Creatures, and they preſentiy loſe Senſe, Life, and Notion. 
This the Neceſſuy of Breathing has forced into our Knowledge. 
But how many other extrinlical, and, poſhbly, very remote 
Bodies, do the Springt of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not wulgarly oblerved, or ſo much as thought on; 
diſcover? The Inhabitants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho 
removed fo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend 
or agitated by it, that were this Earth removed, but a ſmall Pat 
of that Diſtance, out of its preſent Situation, and placed alittle 
Farther, or nearer, that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, 
that the greateſt Part of the Animals in it would immediately 
periſh : Since we find them fo often deſtroyed by an Exceſa, or 
Defeft, of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The Que- 
Jities obſerved in a Laadſſone muſt needs have their Source far 
on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the certiin 
Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being removed into a 
neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the Concutrence 
and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which they are ſeldom 
thought to have any thing to do, is abiulutely neceſſary to make 
them be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities, 
by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite 
out of the way, when we think that Things contain within 
themſelves the Qualitics that appear to us in them: And ve in 
vain ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an 
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obſerve in them. For which, perhaps, to underſtand them right, | 
we ought to look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmo- 
here, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star, our Eyes 
have yet diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation 
of particular Subſtances, in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes 
utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We 
ſee and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come, that 
keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, bow 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehenſi- 
on: And the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this ftu- 
pendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a Connexion and Dependence, in their Influences and 
Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, Things in this our 
Manſion would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe to be what 
they are, if ſome one of the Stars, or great Bodies, incompre- 
heaſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be, or move as it does. 
This is certain, Things, however abſolute and entire they ſeem 
in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts of Nature, for 
that which they are moſt taken notice of by us. — 
without them; and there is not ſo complete and perfect a Part, 
that we know, of Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, 
and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not 
confine our Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look 
. —— — Qroae 
are in it. 

be 0 
erer 5 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown to 
us. We cannot diſcoverſo much as that Size, Figure, and Ten- 
hre, of their minute and aftive Parts, which is really in them; 
much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in, and upon 
BN 
which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 
Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex ideas 
6— Eg. 2 .. 


Br „ Bondy: 
——— — — 1leas of their cel 
Eſſences : which, whilſt we want the nominal Eſſences, we make 


ule of, inſtead of them, vil be able to furniſh us but very fy, | 
os. Agr 0”, —— or, untrerlal-Propoluieng, 


. neee 
6. 13. ae — 

Judgment 9 Certainty be bo be found in very few: general 
2 Propolitions, nade concerning Subftarices: Ger 
Toro. Knowledge of their Qualities and 


very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and 


u en n e and dee Mew a by) 


Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities, 


taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, oft. 


them. But this is but gueſſing fill ; it amounts only to Opini- 
on, and has not that Certainty, which is requiſite to Knowledge. 
For all general Knowledge lies only in our own Thoughts, and 


them, there we have general Knowledge; and, by putting the 
Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly in can 
with Certainty pronounce general Truths. But becauſe the ab- 
firaft Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpecific Names ſtand, 
whenever they have any diſtin and determinate Signification, 
have a diſcoverable Connexion, or Inconſiſtency with but a ve- 
ry few other ideas; the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions, con- 
cerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that Part, which 
i our principal Enquiry concerning them: And there are ſcarce 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the 1dea, it is applyed to, 
de what it will, of which we can generally, and with Certainty 
pronounce, that it has, or has not, this, or that other Quality 
rr 
that Hen, wherever it is to be found. 


1 4 14- Baron we can have any tolerable 


ra - Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
Knowledge. of What Changes the primary Qualities of one 
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ed to it: This being the abſtraft Idea, and © the 
— cur Species Mi, we can make but vity fowr ge. 
idea. Becauſe, not knowing the real Conſtitution on which 
Senſation, Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar 
Shape, depend, and whereby they are united together in the 
we can perceive them to have a neceſſary Connexion, and, 
therefore, we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Men ſleep 
by Intervals ; that no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood, or Stones; 
that all Men will be poiſoned by Hemloc : Becauſe theſe Ideas 
have no Connexion, nor Repugnancy with this our nominal EL. 
lente of Man, with this abſtract idea that Name ſtands for. We 
muſt in theſe, and the like, appeal to Trial in particular Sub- 
zeQts, which can reach but a little way. We mult content our- 
ſelves with Probability in the reſt; but can have no general Cer- 
tainty, "whilſt our ſpecific Idea of Man contains not that real 
Conſtitution, which is the Root, wherein all his inſeparable Qua» 
lities are united, and from whence they low. Whilſt our Idea, 
the Word Man ſtands for, is only an imperfect Collection of 
ſome ſenſible Qualities and Powers in him, there is no diſcern- 
able Connexion, or Repugnance,' between our ſpecific Idea, 
and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemloc, or Stones, 
loc, and others, that are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones: But, 
as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different 
Sorts of Animals, whereon theſe, and the like Qualitics and Pow- 
| ers depend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal 
Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which 
have a diſcernable Connexion with our nominal Eſſence, or any 
part of it, can afford us fuch Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, 
and of fo little Moment, that we may juſtly look on our certain, 
general Keouledge of Srhſbances, xs almoſt none at all. 
5. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of 

— what kind ſocver, are then only capable of Cer- 
ſuch ile, whole Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
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zz there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. And we 
ne then certain of their Truth, or Falſhood, when we perceive 
the Ideas, the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, according 
a they are affirmed, or denied one of another. Whence we 
may take notice, that general Certainty is never to be found, 
bytin our Legs. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere, in Ex- 
or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes not 
beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own abſtract 
— 5 


CHAP. vi. 
Of Maxims. 


þ 1.7 NHERE area fortf Propoſitions, 
| which, under the Name of Maxims 
| and Axioms, have paſſed for Prin- 
ciples of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, altho* no body (that I know) ever went about 
toſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs, or Cogen- 
cy. It may however be worth while to enquire into the Reaſon 
of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, 
Knowledge. 
$-2.KxowLEDGE, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts 
in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſa- — 
greement of Ideas Now, where that Agree- conſiſts. 
ment,or Diſagreement is perceived immediately 


* 2 


by itſelf, without the Intervention, or Help of any other, there 
our 


e is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be fo to any 
one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, | 
without any Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight: For in all of them 

he will find, that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agree- 


ment, or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate com- 
paring them, finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation, or 
———— 


J. 3. Tuts 


as we have in our Minds determined ideas, which the Terms in 
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. . Tuts being ſa, in che next Place let ws 
Solf-evidence, eonlider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar 
— 2 only to thoſePropoſitions, which commonlypaſs 
— * ar the Name of Maxims, and have' the 
= of Axioms allowed them. And here 
it la pllakn, thas ſeveral other Truth, not allowed to be A 
88 equully wich them in this S evidence. This we ſhall 

if we go over theſe ſeveral Sorts of Agreement, or Diſagree. 
ment of ideas, which I have above mentioned, viz. Identity, 
Relation, Co- exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover 
do us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the 
Credit of Maxims, are ſelf· evident, but a great many, even al- 
moſt an infinite Namber of other Propyſtions are fach. 

J 4-For, Firff, the immediate Perception 
of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of Identity, 
being founded in the Mind's having diſlinct J 
deas, this affords us as many ſelf-cvident Pro- 
politions, as we have diſtin& Ideas. Every one 


that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foun- 
dation &f i, various and diſtin& 1dcas - And it is the firſt Act 


_ of the Mind, (without which it can never be capable of any 
Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and di 
Kinguilſh it from others. Every one finds in himſclf, that he 
Knows the ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one in 
in his Underſtanding, and what dt is; and that, when more 
one from another. Which always being fo, (it being impoF = 
ſible but that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can ne- 

ver be in doubt when any Nea is in his Mind, that it is there, and 
is that Zea it is, and that two diſtin Ideas, when they are in 
his Mind, are there, and are not one and the fame Lien. So that 
all fuch Affirmations and Negations are made, without any 
Poſlibility of Doubt, Uncertainty, or Heſitation, and mult ne- 
ceſlarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood; that is, us foon 


the Propoſition ſtand for. And, therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, fo as to perceive the 
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two Ileus, ſignified by the Temas, and affirmed, or denied one of 
the other, to be the ſame, or different ; it is preſently and infalli 
li certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and this equally, 
whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding for more gene- 
ral Lika, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, u. g. whether the general idea of 
Being be affirmed of iulclf, as in this Propolition, #hotſorver ia, 
is; or a more particular deg be affirmed of itſelf, as aan is 4 
Man, or whatſcever is White, is White or whether the Aden of 
Being in general be denied of wat Being, or, which is the only (if 
Lay fo call it) {de different from it, as in this other Propoliti- 
on, it is ampoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not i be ; or any 
Idea of any particular Being be denied of another different, ſram 
it, as 4 Man is not 4 Horſe 5 Red is not Blue, The Difference of 
the Jdeas, as ſoon as the I'erms are uader ood, makes the Truth 
of the Propolition preſcntiy viſchle, and that with an equal Cer- 
tainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Pro- 
palnions, and all for the ſame Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind per» 
nal; and two different 1degs to be different, and not the ſame. 
And this it is equally certain of, Whether theſe ideas be more, or 
leſs general, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is pot, therefore, a- 
lone to theſe two general Prapoſuions, ij hatſagver is, is; and, it 
 iimpaſſible for the ſame Thing ts be, and nat to be ; dit this Self 
enidence belongs, by any peculiar Right. The Perception of ho- 
ing, or not being, belongs no maxe to theſe vague dear, ſigniſied 
bythe Terms, I hagſaruer and Thing, than it docs to any other 


ſhort, but this, that 2þe ſame is the ſame, and ſame is unt different, 
we Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in 
theſe general Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, 
their Force from the Diſcernmeat of the Mind employed about 
particular Idea. There is nothing more viſible, than that the 
Mind, without the help of any Praaf, or Reflexion on cither of 
extainly, that the. Idea of White, is the deg of White, and not 
Geddes of Blue; and that the Ie of White, when it is inthe 


Mind, inhere, and is not abſent ; that the Conſideration of the 


Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence, or Certainty of its 


Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in bim. 
felf) in all the Ideas 2 Man has in his Mind: He knows each 
to be itlelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 


And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſi- 
tion, @ Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propaſition, as 
that conſiſting of more general Terms, #hatſoever is, is : And 
again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a Pro- 
polition, that a Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
fands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is i»poſfible 
er the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the he. 
ts. & $- 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch 
; in the Subject, where one of them is ſuppoſed, 
- there the other muſt neceſſarily be allo; of 
ſuch Agreement, or Diſagreement, as this, the 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very few of them; 
Knowledge; nor are there to be found very many Propoſiti- 
ons that are ſelf-evident, tho? ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of 
ling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being 
annexed to our idea of Body, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſition, That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place. 


| be Equals ; which, with the reit of that Kind, however they are 
received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqueſtion- 


able Truths; yet, I thiak, that any one who conſiders them, wil 
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u find that they have a clearer Self-ewidence than theſe, That 


One and One are equal to Two; that if you take from the five Fing- 
en of one Hand two, and from the froe Fingers of the other Hand 
fand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which, 
at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aſſent, and carry with them 
an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical 
Axioms. 

5. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that Fourthly, „ 
has no Connexion with any other of our Ideas, cerning real 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we * 
have in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of i 
Haber Beings, r as — much leſs a 
1 
J. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what Theſe Axiom 
Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the 2 reren 
other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules e- Nuowikdge. 
fabliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are 
ex precognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all 
other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be 

ſrecmęuita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two Things: 
Hint, That theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known 
to the Mind. — that upon them the other Parts of 


+9. Feſt, Trer Gay 6s exetith Meche Becauſe they 
frſt known to the Mind, is evident to Experi- — ff 
ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. few. 
G. i. Who perceives not that a Child certain- 
ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that its Sucking- 
Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths 
are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve 
that the Mind is acquainted with, and fully convinced 
of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to which 
Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them ? 
Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: — 
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Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the 
Perception it has of the Agreement, orDilagreement of its Idegs, 
according as it finds them affirmed, or denied one of another, 
in Words it underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what 
I is, and every two diſtin Ideas being known not to be the 
fame; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Traths 
muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas, that are firſt in the 
Mind: And the Leas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particular Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Under. 
ſanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken 
from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſcitled in 
the Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo Knowledge got about 
them; and hext to them, the leſs general, or ſpeciſic, which 
are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious, or 
ealy to Chiidren, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as particular 
ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe by con- 
Rant and familiar Uſe they are made fo. For when we nicely 
reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general /deas are Fictions 
and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty with them, 
and do not fo cafily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. 
For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains and Skill to form 
the general idea of a Triangle? (which is yet none of the moſt 
abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for it muſt be neither Ob- 
que, nor Rectangle, neither Equilatcral, Equicrural, nor Scale 
non; but all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is fome- 
thing imperfeRt, that cannot exiſt ; an Idea, wherein ſome Parts 
of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put together. It 
is true, the Mind, in this imperfect State, has need of fuch Ideas, 
and makes all the Haſte to them it can, for the Conveniency of 
Communication, and Enlargement of Knowledge; to both 
which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet one has Res- 
ſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; atleaſt 
this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas 
are not thoſe, that the Mind is fit and moſt eaſily acquainted 
N . 


$. 10. Secondly, 


$ 10. Secondly, From what has been faid, it at on 
are not the Principles and Foundations of all our _— 
other Knowledge. For, if there be a great ma- oy =] %J 
my other Truths, which have as much Self-evi- 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be the Principles, from which we de- 
duceall other Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and #2v9 
are equal to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, 
vie. The Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a 
one knows, that one and tuo are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which ir 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly, as any other Man 
knows, that the hole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Max- 
im, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the Equali- 
ij of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him without 
that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to 
make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, hat the Whole 
ir equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and two are equal 
totbree, better, or more certainly, than he did before. For if 
there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole and Parts are more 
obſcure, or, at leaſt, more difficult to be ſertled in the Mind, than 
thoſe of one, to, and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk 
thele Men, who will needs have all Knowledge beſides thuſe ge- 
neril Principles themſclves, to depend on general, innate, and 
ffevident Principles, What Principle is requiſite to prove, 
that one and one are two, that two and two are fur, that three 
times two are fix? Which being known without any Proof, do 
ence, that either all Knowledge does not depend on certain 
Precognita, or general Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that 
theſe are Principles; and if theſe are to be counted Principles, 
a great Part of Numeration will be fo. To which, if we add 
il the ſelf-evident Propoſuions, which may be made about all 
eurdiſtin&t Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt, innu- 
merable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different 
Ages; and a great many of theſe innate Principles, they never 
cometo know all their Lives. But, whether they come in View 
Vor. II. 288 Ii of 
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of the Mind earlier, or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly i | 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from ano- 
ther; much leſs the more particular, from the more general; 
or the more ſimple, from the more compounded : The more 
ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier 
and carlier apprehended. But which ever be the cleareſt Ideas, 
the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, 
That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be the ſame Idea, and infalli- 
bly perceives two different ideas to be different Ideas. For, 
when a Mam has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of one and of 
two, the Idea of Yellow, and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but cer- 
tainly know, that the Idea of one is the Idea of one, and not the 
Idea of two; and that the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, 
and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man cannot confound the 
Hear in his Mind, which he has diſtin& : That would be to 
have them confuſed and diſtin at the ſame time, which is a 
Contradiftion : And to have none diſtin, is to have no Uſe of 
our Faculties, to have no Knowledge at all. And, therefore, 
what idea ſoever it affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire, 
diſtin& Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but 
aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation, or need of Proof, 
or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 
Maxims. 


| J. 11. Wuar ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
2 2 general Maxims of no Uſe ? By no Means; tho 
Ts have. perhaps their Uſe is not that, which it is com- 
monly taken to be. But ſince doubting in the 
leaſt, of what hath been by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, 
may be apt to be cried out againſt, as overturning the Foun- 
dations of all the Scicnces; it may be worth while to conſider 
them, with reſpe& to other Parts of our Knowledge, and ex- 


amine more particularly, to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to 
what not. 


1. Ir is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they 
are of no ule to prove, or confirm, leſs general, ſelf-evident Pro- 
politions, 2. Ir 
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2. Ir is as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 

dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is, 1 
know, a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtic Men, 
of Sciences, and the Maxims on which they are built : But it 
has been my ill Luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; 
much leſs any one, built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. And 
I would be glad to be ſhewn,where any ſuch Science, erected up- 
on theſe, or any other general Axioms, is to be found : And ſhould 
be obliged to any one, who would lay before me the Frame, and 

' Syſtem of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Max- 
ims, that could not be ſhewa to ſtand as firm, without any 
Conſideration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims 
have not the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theolo- 
gical Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They 
ſerve here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. 
But I think that no body will therefore ſay, that theChriſtian Re- 
ligion is built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge, we 
have of it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Reve- 
ims had never been able to help us to it. When we find out 
an Idea, by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connexion of 
two others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice 
of Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth, that we did 
not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this 
is a Revelation to us by the Voice of His Spirit, and we are ad- 
vanced in our Knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light, or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one, the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we fee the Truth in them, by 
perceiving their Agreement, or Diſagreement. In the other, 
God Himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the Truth 
of what He fays in His unerring Veracity. 

3- Tazy are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Book, has de- 
monſtrated ſeyeral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new Truths, 
before unknown to the World, and are farther Advances in Ma- 
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thematical Knowledge : But, for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was 
not the general Maxime, What ic, is; or, the Whole is bigger than 
a Part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were not the Clues, 
thatled him into the Diſcovery of the Truth, and of 
thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that he got the Know- 
ledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate 


Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas, 


as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the 
great Exerciſe and Improvement of Human Underſtanding, in 
in they are far enough from receiving any Help from the Con- 
templation of theſe, or the like magnified Maxims. Would 
ons, that they think no Step can be made in Knowledge, with- 
out the Support of an Axiom, no Stone laid in the building of the 
Sciences, without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the 
Method of acquiring Knowledge, and of communicating ; be- 
tween the Method of raiſing any Science, and that of teaching 


it to others, as far as it is advanced; they would ſee that thoſe 


general Maxims were not the Foundations, on which the firſt 
unlocked and opened thoſe Secrets of Knowledge. Tho after- 
feſſors to teach what others had found out, they often made uſe 
of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain Propoſitions, which were 
ſelf. evident, or to be received for true; which being ſettled in 
the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on 
occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths, in particular 
Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds, as thoſe ge- 
neral Axioms, which had before been inculcated to them, and 
carefully ſettled in their Minds. Tho? theſe particular Inſtances, 
when well reflefted on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Under- 
Nanding, than the general Maxime brought to confirm them: 
And ĩt was in thoſe particular Inftances, that the firſt Diſcover- 
er found the Truth, without the Help of the general Maxims; 
And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders them, 
To come, thercforc, to the ule that is made of Maxims. 
1. THEY 
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1. Tur are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences, as far as they are advanced ; but 
of little, or none, in advancing them farther. | 
2. Taer are of uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſtinare 
Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion. 
Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, in the Man. 
ner following, I crave leave to enquire. The Schools, having 
made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the 
Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him that kept the 
Field; and he that had the laſt Word, was concluded to have the 
better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. But, becauſe by 
this means there was like to be no Deciſion between ſkilful Com- 


batants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to prove | 


any Propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or 
with a Diſtinction, deny the Major, or Minor. To prevent, as 
nach as could be, the running out of Diſputes, into an endleſs 
Train of Syllogiſms, certain general Propolitions, moſt of them 
indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into the Schools; which, 
being ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, were looked on as 
general Meaſures of Truth, and ſerved inſtead of Principles, 
| them) beyond which there was no going, and which muſt not 
be receded from, by either Side. And thus theſe Maxims, get- 
ing the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in Diſpute could 
| not retreat, were, by Miſtake, taken to be Originals and 
| Lources, from whence all Knowledge began, and the Foundati- 
ons whereon the Sciences were built. Becauſe, when in their 
Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, and 
vent no farther, the Matter was determined. But how much 

this is a Miſtake hath been already ſhewn. 
Tuts Method of the Schools, which have been thought he 
| Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
be of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
| be Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
1 grncral ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
wo have once thought of them: But yet their Uſe herein is but 
5 
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toput an end to Wrangling. They, in truth, when urged in fuch 
Caſes, teach nothing: That is already done by the intermediate 
Ideas, made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connexion may be ſeen 
-without the help of thoſe Maxims, and ſo the Truth known 
| before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument brought to 
a fiſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Argument, be. 
Fore it come to that, if in their Diſputes they propoſed to them. 
ſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt 
for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to put a Stop 
to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſoon- 
er. But the Method of the Schools have allowed and encou- 
raged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till they are baf. 
Ned, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves, or ſome 
— eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they ſhould not, in 
tivi Converſation, be aſhamed of that, which in the Schools is 
counted a Virtue and a Glory; viz. obſtinately to maintain that 
Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true, or falle, 
to the laſt Extremity ;-even after Conviction. A ſtrange way to 
attain Truth and Knowledge; and that, which 1 think the rati 
onal Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Education, could fcarce 
believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the Lovers of Truth, 
-and Students of Religion, or Nature; or introduced into the 
Seminaries of thoſe, who are to propagate the Truths of Reli- 
gion, or Philoſophy, amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinced. 
How much fuch a Way of Learning is like to turn young 
Mens Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of Truth; nay, 
and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, or, 
_ atleaſt, worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This 
I think, that, bating thoſe Places which brovght the Peripatelic 
Philoſophy into their Schools, where it continued many Ages, 
without teaching the World any thing but the Art of Wrang- 
ling; theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundations, on 
ich the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the A 
1 
As to theſe general Maxims, therefore, they 
— 55 are, as 1 have aid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 
im have. to flop the Mudhs of Wranglers ; but not of 
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' what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 


T — or to help the 
r For whoever be 
gon to build his Knowledge on this general Propoſition, What 
in, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and mt to be: 


cbing Comadifiions, one of tieke Mania, ws 2 Twit 
ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But yet, 
however fit to lay open the Abſurdity, or Miſtake of a Man's 
Reaſoning, or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for enlight- 
ning the Underſtanding : And it will not be found, that the 
Mind receives much Help from them, in its Progreſs in Know- 
ledge ; which would be neither lefs, nor leſs certain, were theſe 


= two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true, as I have 


ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation, to ſtop a Wrang - 
lers Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by 
expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the World 
knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is 
one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error; and another 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth: And I would fain know, 


their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them, 
as well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, 
and influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition, concerning Identity, or Diverſity, is as clearly and 
certainly known in itielf, if attended to, as either of theſe ge- 


neral ones: Only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are, 


therefore, more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other, lefs 
general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import 
of Names one to another. The [hole is equal to all its Parts ; 
what real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more 
ts contained in that Maxim, than what the of the 


Word Totum, or the Whole, does of itſelf import? And he, that 


knows that the Word J/hole ſtands for what is made up of all 
its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the ele is equalto 
all 
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all ts Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, I think that this Pro. 
poſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may 


alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet Maſters of Mathematics, when 


they would, as Teachers of what they know, initiate others 
in that Science, do, not without Reaſon, place this, and ſome 
other ſuch Maxims, at the Entrance of their Syſtems; that their 
Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions, made in ſuch general Terms, 
may be uſcd to make ſuch Reflexions, and have theſe more ge- 
neral Propoſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply 
to all particular Caſes. Not that, if they be equally weighed, 
they are brought to confirm ; but that, being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the Un- 
derſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom of uſing 
them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our Minds, by our 
often thinking of them, than from the different Evidence of the 
and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite o- 
therwiſe; and that the Child, when a part of his Apple is taken 
 away,knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than by this gene. 
ral Propoſition, Ihe N hole is equal to all ita Parts; and that if one 


neral has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For in Particulars our Knowledge 
begins, and fo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees to Generals. Tho! after- 


drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſitions as it can, 
makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to 
have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſ- 
hood. By which familiar Uſe of them, as Rules to meaſure the 
Trum of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, 
that more particular Propoſitions heve their Truth and Evidence 
from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which, in 


Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are fo frequently urged, and con- 
ſtantly admitted. „W 


of theſe have need to be confirmed to him, by the other, the ge- 


| 
| 
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ſo many ſelf· evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only bave 
| ade Tidleof Mee 
1 Ona thing farther, I think, it may not Maxis, if _ 
be amiſs to obſerve, concerning thele general Car ie 001.8 
Maxims, that they are fo far from improving, en is the Uſe of 
or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, — 4 
that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or unſtea- — 

% and we reſign up our Thoughts to the 
een riihir ae fin Gam an Dated, dnniitcnd 
leur of Things: I ſay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve to con« 
firm us in Miſtakes; and in fuch a Way of Uſe of Words, 
which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions : 
7. g. He chat, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame in his Mind an Aan, 
of what he calls Buch, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily 
demonſtrate, that there is no Facuzm, i. e. no Space void of 
Body, by this Maxim, hat is, is. For the Idea, to which 
he annexes the Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Know- 
ledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. For be 
knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinQtly,. and 
knows that it is what it is, and not another idea, tho? it be calle 
el by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three 
Words, ſtanding for one and the ſame idea, may, no doubt, 
with the fame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one of an- 
other, as each of itſelf: And it is as certain, that, whilſt I uſe 
them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication is 
astrue and identical in its Signification, That Space is Bedy, as 


— WE, EGG NES IEG 
Signification and Sound. 


Las tee Tanda Scene col ache A 

to himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- —_— 
ters, of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, 

he calls by the ſame Name Body; and make his Idea, which he 
expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a Thing that hath both 
Extenſion and Sclidity together; he will as cafily demonſtrate, 
dat there may be a /acuum, or Space without à Body, as Der 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe the Idea, to which 
— 7 <a 5 


Vol. II. fan; 
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fron; and the Idea, to which he gives the Name Body, being the 
complex Idea of Extenſion and Neſiſtibility, or Solidity, together, 
| in the ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas are not exactly one and the 
| Came, but in the Underſtanding as diſtin& as the Ideas of One and 
Two, White and Black, or as of Corporiety, and Humanity, if I 
may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: And. therefore, the Predicati- 
on of them in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not 
identical, but the Negation of them one of another ; viz. this 
Propoſition, Extenſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and evi- 
dently.certain, as this Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 

to be, and ct to be, can make any Propoſition. 
prone wot J. 14. Bur yet, tho” both theſe Propoſitions 
the Exiftence of (a5 you ſeo) may be equally demonſtrated, viz. 
TRI that there may be a Vacuum, and that there 
ay 214 cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Prin- 
ciples (oi. I hat ir, is; and the ſame hing canmt be, and nut be: 
Let neither of theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, chat a- 
ny, or what, Bodies do exiſt : For that we are left to our Sen- 
es, to diſcover to us, as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and 
ſelf· evident Principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and di- 
ſtint Knowledge of our own Leas, more general, or compre- 
henſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 
their Certainty is founded only upon the Knowledge we have 
of each Idea by itſelf, and of its Diſtinction from others; about 
which we cannot be miſtaken, whilſt they are in our Minds, 
the we may, and often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names 
without the Ideat, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of 
theſe Axioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signifi- | 
cation of the Words; ſerver only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi 
take, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, how- 
ever cryed up for the great Guards of Truth, will not ſecure 
them from Error, in a careleſs, looſe Uſe of their Words, that 1 
have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted, concern- 
ing the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, or dan- 
gerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far enough from 
 faying, or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have been 
| * 5 too. 
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too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf- 
evident Truths; and ſs cannot be laid afide. As far as their 
Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor would I at- 
tempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to Truth, or 
Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe is not an- 
ſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on them; 
» 
themſelves in Errors. 
J. 15. Bur let them be of what U/e they Their Aube 
vill in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- I. 4 
ver, or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the — * 8 
Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 

exiſt without us, an A ö 
And tho? the Conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, called 
Principles, be very clear, and their Ce not dangerous, or hurt- 
ful, in the Probation of ſuch Things, wherein tnere is no need 
t all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves 
by the Names that ſtand for them: Yet when theſe Principles, 
viz. What is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be, are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, 
wherein are Words, ſtanding for complex ideas, v. g. Man, 
Horſe, Gold, Virtue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt 
commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration: Upon which fol- 
low Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions, 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas. But, becauſe Men miſtake 
generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are preſerved, 
the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, tho' the Ideas, they 
ſand for, are in Truth different; therefore theſe Maxims are 
made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appearance 
are contradictory Propoſitions ; as is clear in the Demonſtrati- 


on above mentioned, about a Vacuum. So that, whilſt Men 


take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may, 
a * od 
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und do commonly ſerve to prove contradiftory Propoſitions : 
As ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt. 


$. 16. Fox Inſtance; Let Man be that, con- 
12 — you would, by theſe firſt Prin. 
that, ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only 
verbal, and gives us no certain, univerſal, true Propoſition, or 
Knowledge of any Being cxiſting without us. Ft, A Child 
hiving framed the idea of a Man, it is probable, that his deg 
is juſt like that Picture, which the Painter makes of the viſhle | 
Appearances joined together ; and ſuch a Complication of Ideas 
together in his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle, complex 
Mea, which he calls Mar, whereof White, or Fleſh-Colour in 
England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to you, that « 
Negro is not a Man, becauſe white Colour was one of the con- 
ſtant, ſample Laas of the complex Idea be calls Man: And, 
therefore, he can demonſtrate, by the Principle, & is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro is nat « 
Man; the Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerlal 
Propoſition, which, perhaps, he never heard, nor thought of, 
bot the clear, diſtin& Perception he hath of his own ſumple I 
dear of Black and White, which be cannot be perſuaded to take, 
Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an 
Idea, which he calls Mar, can you never demonſtrate that a 
Man hath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch No- 
tion, or Lan in it. And, therefore, to bim, the Principle of What 
#5, is, proves not this Matter; but it depends upon Collection 
c 
$. 17. Secondly, Avoru xx, that hath gone farther in framing 
and colleting the 1deg be calls Man, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate that In- 
fants and Changelings are no Nen, Ly this Maxim, I is inpo* 
ble for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be And I have di 


 courſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied that 
$- 38. Thirdy, 


they are Men, 
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Words, that are not annexed to determined Ideas, but ſuch 


2s are of alooſe and wandering Signification, ſometimes lang 
ing for one, and ſometimes for another Iden: From which fol. 
lows Miſtake and Error, which theſe Maxims ( _ 
Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for un- 
determined Meas) do, by their Authority, confirm and rivet. 


CHAP. VIII. 


W rana Propoſutions 


HETHER the Maxims, me. 


ed of in the foregoing Chapter, 
Knowledge. as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſider- 
ed. This, I think, may confidently be affirm- 

ed, that there are univerſal Propoſitions, which, tho? they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, 
$. 2. Fiasr, All purely identical Propoſitions. 
na and at ft bluth, 2ppecr to 
contain no Inſtruftion in them. For, when we 
affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or 
whether it contains any clear and real Idea, it ſhews us nothing, 
but what we muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a Pro- 
polition be either made by, or propoſed to us. Indeed that 
moſt general one, hat is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a 
Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when, by Circumlocution, 
or equivocal Terms, he would, in particular Inſtances, deny the 
ſame Thing of itſelf ; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid Defi- 
ance to common Senſe, as to affirm viſible and direct Contradic- 
tions in plain Words: Or, if he does, a Man is excuſed, if he 
breaks off any farther Diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think I 
u cal Propoſition teaches us any thing: And tho”, in ſuch kind 
of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be 
a the 
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the Foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is made 
uſe of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no more 
than this, That the ſame Word may, with great Certainty, be 
afficmed of itſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch 
Propoſition, and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 
6. 3. Fox at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
bat make a Propoſition, and knows not what he means when he 
lays, Hy, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe 
Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul is a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, bc. 
Theſe being all equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What is, is, 
i e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or, Who hath a Sod, 
hath @ Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? It 
is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to the 
| other, and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, 
Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left Hand is Pre- 
dicate: And ſo might have made a ſelf· evident Propoſition of 
Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all this, not have been 
one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing: And that Way of handl. 
ing the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's 
Hunger, or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they two would 
improved in Knowledge and Bulk together. 
I xxow there are ſome, who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 
ſfevident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
great Service to Philoſophy, by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
vere led into all Truth, by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
ve have of perceiving the fame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
 GUſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
| from the Imputation of trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one re- 
| Prat, as often as he pleaſes, that the ill is the Mill, or lay what 
Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and an infinite the 
k | like 
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abound as much as the Plenty of Words, which he has, wit 
permithim, in foch Propoſitions as theſe ; 4 Law is a Law, and 
Obligation ã Obligation ; Right is Right, and Wrong is Wag; 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaintance with 
Ethics? Or iuſtruct him, or others, in the Knowledge of Ani 
ty? Thoſe, who know not, nor perhaps ever will know, what 
is Right, and what is rug, nor the Meaſures of them, can 
of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inftraied 
in Morality can do. But what Advance do ſuch 
in the Knowledge ef any: Thing coceliny, or uſeful for 
Conduct? 
Hs would be thought to do lie lefs than trifle, who, for 
the calightning the Underſtanding, in any Part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Max- 
uns as thoſe : Sbſfance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a Vacum 
# a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a Centaur, 
and a Chimera is a Chimera, c. For theſe, and all ſuch are 
| equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet 
they cannot but be counted trifling, when made uſe of as Prin- 
ciples of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on them, as Helps to Know- 
| ledge: Since they teach nothing, but what every one, who is 
capable of Diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz. Thatthe 
fame Term is the fame Term, and the fame Idea the ſame Idea. 
And upon this Account it was that I formerly did, and do fill 
think, the offcring and inculcating fuch Propoſitions, in order 
to give the Underſtanding any new Light, or Inlet, into the 
| Knowledge of Things, no better than wifling. 
InsTzvcrion lies in ſomething very different; and he, that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order, one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions, that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from 
ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of itfelf : Which is no way to ad- 
vance one's felf, or others, in any fort of Knowledge. It 10 
| more 
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more helps to that, than it would belp any one in kis | 


Sek, to lave fack Propebticns as dich eee ee 


anAitan A, anda B is a B; which a Man 

may know, as well . 
# wy School-Maſtcr; and yet never be able to read a Ward, 
as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any fuch identical Propo- 
ſions, help him one jot forward in the Sill of Reading, er 
kim make what uſe of them he can. 


Ir thoſe, who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, 

but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what 1 nw, a 
writ, in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that, by 
— — I mean only ſuch, wherein the ſame Term, 
_ Idea, is affirmed of itſelf: Which I take to 
— — ay, Therto peo 
pale them as inſtructive, is no — — 
— — thew, weve it is motatly. 
ry they ſhould be taken notice of; — VINES 
when he does take notice of them. 


dor if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wheteln 
————————— 


j than], others muſt judge. This is certain, all that they ſay 


of Propoſitions, that are not identical in concerns 
ps. rr 
Dr ' And 
4 ſee an Inſtance, wherein any fuch can be made uſe 
— and Improvement of any one's Knowledge. 
== other kinds, whatever TE 
- not me, as not being ſuch as I call Kentical, 
4. Secondly, Axornxn fort of trifling Pro- 
politions is, when a part of the complex Idea is — 
we of the Name of the whale; a part of — Joy pal 
Definition of the Word defined. Such are Sea . 


canies this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead 
T 1 i Metal, to a Man, 
_ , 
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ſumple Meas, that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term, 
Metal, being nothing, but what he before comprehended, and 
lignified by the Name, Lead. Indeed, to a Man, that knows 
the Signification of the Word, Metal, and not of the Word, 
Lead,” it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the 
Word, Lead, by hp pus corey ay. 
ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, 
telling kim it is a Body very heavy, faſle and malleable. 
4 part ofthe $5. Azaxs trifling it is, fo predicate any other 
Term rhe. ent axj-eur of Ge Gale Mer fecum 
plex one, of the Name of the whole complex 
Kew: an, Cal afl For Fuſibility being one of the fim- 
ple ideas chat goes to che making up the complex one the 
Sound; Gold, ſtanda for, What can it be but playing with Sounds, 
10 affirm that of the Name, Gold, which is comprehended in 
its received Signification? It would be thought little better than 
ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Moment, that Gold 
is yellow; and I fee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, 
it 4s Fuſable, unleſs that Quality be left out of the complex lies, 
of which: the; Sound, Gold, is the Mark in ordinary Speech. 
What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell one, that which 
he. hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? 
For I am ſuppoſed to know the Signification of the Word an- 
other uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell to me. And If I know that 
the Name Gold ſtands for this complex idea of Body, yellow, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not much inſtru me, to put it 
Liemaly afrerwants in Propoſition, and gravely fay, Md 
_ is Fuſible. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Din- 
genuity of one, who will go from the Definition of his own 
Terms, by reminding him ſometimes of it ; but carry no Know- 
ledge with „ 
certain they be. 
| 4.6. ſviur ene or ike Be 
Pas. e but no 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
CE —— — 
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Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, and 
make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Mution, or Pow- 
er of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas, that I al- 
ways comprehend and ſignify by the Word, Man; and where 
han to be nnd agate — thtos 
to that Thing; and fo of the other, that Body; Senſe, and à cer- 
tain way of going, with à certain kind of Voice, are ſome of thoſe 
Hens, which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the Ward 
Palfry; and when they are not to be found together, the Name 
Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to 
the fame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding for any one, or 
more of the ſimple ideas, that all together make up that com- 
plex Idea, which is called a Man, is affirmed of the Term Aan. 
J. g. Suppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the Ward Homo; all theſę 
diſtin&t ideas, united in one Subject, Corporictas, Senſubilitas, 
Patentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſib:litas ; he might, no 
doubt, with great Certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all 
of theſe together of the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, 
that the Word Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Sig- 
nikcation all theſe ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who 
| bythe Word Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas; Budy, of a certain Fi- 
gare, Four-legged, with Senſe, Miriam, Ambling, Neighing, White, 
el to have a Woman en his Back; might with the ſame Cer- 
tanty univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe of the Word 
Palfry : But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word 
Palfry, in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and 
was not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was 
wanting, But be that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing 
Senſe, Motion, Reaſon and Lang hier, were united, that Thing 
ally « Kates of God, or want be call kane 8 hep 
by Opium, made indeed an inftruftive : Becauſe 
ncither having the Notion of Gad, nor being caſt into Keep by 
chm, being contained in the Jaden ſignified by the Word, 
Man, we are, by ſuch Propoſitions, taught ſomething more than 
barely what the Word, Mar, ſtands for; and, therefore, the 
Knowledge contained in it, is more than verbal. 


J. 7. Be- 


Trifling Prepoſitions. Book IV. 
IF TRY | {- 7. Bzyonr a Man makes 
bat the Spe bee ae Tam hen 

Fords; in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only niaking 

a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing certain 
Stade, which he has levee of echree, but not, as a ratiansl 
Creature, uſing them for Signs of ideas, which he has in his 
Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms 
as the Speaker uſes them, of elſe he talks Jargon,'and makes an 
unintelligible Noiſe. And, therefore, he trifles with Words, 
who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which, when it is made, con- 
tains no more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man 
was ſuppoſed to know before; v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, 
or Saffron-is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, 
or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And then it teaches 
6 fo pic neg raed 

J. 8. Wes can know, then, the Truth of two 

E22 Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty; 
* the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 
bave a Certainty in them, but it is only a verbal Certainty, but 
not inſtruftive. And, Serondly, we can know the Truth, and 
ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which affirm ſomething of an- 
other, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe, complex 
Idea, but not contained in it: As that the external Angle of all 
Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal Angles; ' 
which Relation of the outward Angle, to either of the oppoſite, 
internal Angles, making no part of the complex 1dea, ſignified 
by the Name Triangle; this is a real Truth, and conveys with n 
inſtructive, real Anowledoe. 
a n $. 9. Wa have lite, or no Knowledge of 
2 what Combinations there be of fimple Mea, 
ing Subſtances, cxiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
"ade Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal, certain 
our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very few and 
inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which depend cn their 


— 


i infinite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, 
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Shſbances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; 
and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and are ſuch as we 
can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, how much ſoever 
conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in 
gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often meet with 
very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. 
For it is plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as o- 
2 far as they have relative Significations affixed to them, 
with great Truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
b ——ß 
joined ; and Propolitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with 
the ſame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths: And all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature, or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
Bj this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted 
| Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he that having 
learned theſe following Words, with their ordinary, mutually 
relative Acceptations annexed to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Ani- 
mal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral 
undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all 
what the Soul really is: And of this Sort, a Man may find an 


in Books of Metaphyſics, School-Divinity, and ſome Sart of 
natural Philoſophy, and, after all, know as little of God, Spirits, 
or Bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 

. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, i. e. de- 4 
termine the Signification of his Names of Sub- 5 
ſtances, (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 
and for his own Lear) and makes their Significations at a Ven- 
ture, taking them from his own, or other Mens Fancies, and 
not from an Examination, or Enquiry into the Nature of Things 


themſelves, may, with little Trouble, demonſtrate them one of 
mother, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpects and mutual Relati- 
ons he has given them one to another; wherein, however Things 
agree, or diſagree, in their own Nature, he necds mind nothing - 
. 

7 
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them : Bat thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than 
he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 
in a certain Place a Pam, another in another Place a Shilling, 
and a third in a third Place a Penny; and fo proceeding, may un- 
 doubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, according to his 
Counters fo placed, and ſtanding for more, or leſs, as he pleaſes, 
without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how 
much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that one is con- 
tained in the other twenty Times, and contains the other 
twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Signification of Words, 
by making them, in reſpect of one another, more, or leſs, or 
— 

＋ 11. Tao yet conceraing moſt Words, u. 


ed of, which is the worſt Sort of Trifling, and 
which ſets us yet farther from the Certainty of Knowledge we 
hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers 
are ſo far from inſtrufting us in the Nature and Knowledge of 
Things, that they te their Words looſely and uncertainly, and do 
got, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significs | 
tions, make plain and clear Deduftions of Words one from 
another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how 
little ſoever it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, 
did they not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or 
Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and of their 
Terms: To which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do 


nn many Men much contribute. 


| Abe for { 12. To conclude; barely verbal Propaſii- 
. ons may be known by theſe following Marks : 
Firft, Axl Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
about the Signification of Sounds. For fince 
no abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other 
but itſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirmed of any other 
Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, or ought 
barred retort: 


Firſt, Predica- 
tion in ab ſlract. 
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fume Ln. Thus, ſhould any one fay, that Parſimony is Fru- 
gality, that Gratitude is Fuſtice, that this, or that Attion is, or 
is not Temperance; however ſpecious theſe and the like Propo- 
fdions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs 
them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find, 
a 


i Scent, A. ee wherein a Secondly, 
Part of the complex Idea, which any Term 23 
ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only Anmien, _ predi- 
verbal; 2 of any 


Term. 


A 


Wasn, by theſs two Rules, we have examined the Propoi 
tions, that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater 
Part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
ynten of Wert, 255 contiie netting th Gm, but Sos 

Tais, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diſtinẽt Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and 
conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea is not af- 
firmed, or denied of it; there our Thoughts flick wholly in 
Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth, or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute, and very much ſhorten our 


Touble and Wanting, in the Search of — 


CHA P. 


tion, concern 
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| CHAP. IX. 
Of our K Fe of Exiſtence. 


Grameal, car. . 1. ITHERTO we have only conf. 
tain Propoſi- fidered the Eſſences of Things, 


not £xif which being only abſtract Zac, 
aud lr 
particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the 
Mind, in Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Ex- 
iſtence, but what it has in the Underſtanding) Fives us no 
Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all, Where, by the way, we 
may take notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth, 
or Falſhood, we can have certain Knowledge, concern not Ex. 
iſtence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations, or Negati- | 
_ ons, that would not be certain, if they were made general, are 
Union, or Separation of lar in Things exiſting, which, in 
their abſtraft Natures, have no known, neceſſary Union, or Se. 
paration of Leas in Things exiſting, which, in their abſtrati 
Natures, have no known, neceſſary Union, or Repugnancy.,. 
5. 2. Bor, leaving the Nature of Propoſit- 
7 nll: ons, and different Ways of Predication, to be 
Exiſtence. 7 conſidered more at large in another Place, let us | 
1 proceed now to enquire, concerning our Know- 
Wan Gee 1 
fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our own Exiſtence by 
Intuition; of the Exi/tence of God by Demonſtration ; and of 
other Things by Senſation. 
$. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perccive 
Our Knowledge it ſo plainly, and fo certainly, that it neither 
— needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For nothing 
— can be more evident to us, than our own Exiſt- 
ence ; think, I reaſim, I feel Pleaſure and Pam; 
Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my ownExiſtence? 
If I doubt of all other Things, that very Doubt makes me per- 
cee 
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dee my own Exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that, 


For if I know [feel Pain, it is evident I have as certain 

on of my own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel : 
or if I know I doubt, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſt- 
ence of the Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call 
Doubt, Experience then convinces us, that we bave an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an internal, infallible Per- 
ception that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning, or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being; and, 
in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Cer - 


tainty. 


CHAEF 2. 

Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God. 
51. HO God has given us no innate We are capes 
Ideas of Himſelf; tho' He has . of knowing 
ſtamped no orginal Characters on —_— 
exxNinds, wherein we mey read BieBdag; yet 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endowed = 
witch, He hath not left Himſelf without Witneſs : Since we have 
Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof 
of Him, as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſt- 
ly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince He has ſo 
plentifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know 
Him, ſo far as is ncceſlary to the End of our Being, and the great 
Concerament of our Happineſs. But tho? this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers ; and tho? its Evidence be (if 
I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty ; yet it requires 
Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply itſelf to a re- 
gular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Know- | 
| ledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this, as of | 
other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear De- 
monſtration. To ſhew, therefcre, that we are capable of know- 
ig, i. e. being certain that there is a God, and how we may come 

Vor- II. Mm by 
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by this Certainty, I think we need go no farther than 


$. 2. I Tnixx it is beyond Queſtion, that 


1 2 | Man has @ clear Perception of bis own Being; 


is ſomething, ts at can decks, whit to 
be any thing, or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than I would argue 
with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, that 
it were Something. If any one pretends to be fo ſceptical, as 
to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt of it, is mani- 
feſfly impoſlible) let him for me enjoy his beloved Happineſs of 
being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain convince him 
— of the contrary. This, then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 
which every one's certain Knowledge aſſures him of, beyond 
F SN, vi. Gat Be bs tg GS 


$. 3- In the next Place, Man knows, by an 
intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can n 
more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 
to two right Angles. If a Man knows not that 
Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
not be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſ- 
ſible be ſhould know any Demonſtration in Euclid. If, therefore, 
we know there is ſome real Being, and that Non-entity cannot 
produce any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from 
Eternity there has been ſomething; ſince what was not from 
Eternity had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, muſt be 
896 nIg Gs, 

$. 4. Nexr it is evident, that what had its 
Thet eternal Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
wot powerful, have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 
| ing from another too. All the Powers it has 
eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be the Source and 
Original of all * 
the moſt power ful. 


9. 5. Ac, 
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{ 5- Acain, A Man finds in himſelf Per- 
ception and Anowledge. We have then got one Aud moſt kuow- 
Step farther; and we are certain now, ht 
there is not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent 
Being in the W orld. IN I} 
Turns was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe there has been 
alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there was a 
Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that eternal 
Being was void of all Underſtanding : 1 reply, that then it was 
Impoſlible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge; it be- 
| Ing as impoſſible that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and 

operating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce 
a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a Triangle ſhould make 
iſelf Three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as re- 
|  pugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into 

| Itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to 
we lies of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles 


6. Tavs from the Conſideration of ur- 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Know- whit £ 
ledge of this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, 
moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being ; uhich whether any one 
vill pleaſe to call Cad, it matters not. The Thing is evident, and, 
from this Idea, duly conlidered, will calily be deduced all thoſe 
other Attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Be- 
ing. If, nevertheleſs, any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſleſly 
arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, knowing and wiſe, but yet 
the Product of mere Ignorance and Chance; and that all the 
reſt of the Univerſe acted only by that blind Hap Hazard: I ſhall 
Tally, L. ii. de Leg. to be conſidered at his Leiſure. * What can 
be more ſillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for a Man to 
* think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in 
all the Univerſe beſides, there is no ſuch Thing ? Or that thoſe 
_ * Things, which, with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, he can 
« ſoaked 
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© ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without 
* any Reaſon at all?? Quid eff enim verius, quam neminem efſe 
oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem pute! 
ineſſe, in cœlo mundogue non puter? Aut ea, que vix ſumma in- 
genii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, that of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 
I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
zs a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot mils, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

Or Wea of « U. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfet? Be 
moſt perfetBe- ig, which a Man may frame in his Mind, 
ing, not the ſule does, or does not prove the Exiſtence of a Gud, 
| Proof of aGed. 1 ill not here examine. For, in the different 
Make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts, 
ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, 
for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this 


I may ſay, That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, 


and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important 


a Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation; and take fome 
Mens having that idea of God in their Minds (for it is evident 
ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt 
very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and, out of an 
Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or, at leaſt, 
endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which 
ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impol- 
ſible for a conſid 
is as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be delivered, 
That the imviſuble Things of God are clearly ſeen, from the Creation 


of the World, being underſtood by the Things that are made, eren 


His eternal Power and G:4kcad. Tho? our own Being furniſhes 
ks os an evident and inconteſtable Proof of 
a Deity; 


was ga» Q 


idering Man to withſtand them. For I judge it 


EE ˙ w wm ms * 
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a Deity ; and, I belicve, no body can avoid the Cogency of it, 
who will but as carcfully attend to it, as to any other Demon- 
firation of ſo many Parts: Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, 
and of that Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morali- 
ty depend thereon, I doubt not but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my 
Reader, if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument again, and en- 
large a little more upon them. 

＋ 8. Tux is no Truth more evident, than 
that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never FErernity. 
yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Time, wherein 
there was perfectly nothing. This being of all Abſurdities the 
greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the perfett Negation 


and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Ex- 
iſtence. 


Ir being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude, that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity; let us next fee 
what kind of Thing that muſt be. 
J. 9. Tnkxx are but two Sorts of Beings in 


the World, that Man knows, or COnceives. Two Sorts of 


of our Beards, and the Parings of our Nails 

Scondly, SE ns1BLE, thinking, percciving Beings, ſuch as we 
| fndourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call 
_ Cogitative and ſncogitative Beings : Which, to our preſent Pur- 
: r 
terial and immaterial. 

. 10. Ir then, there muſt be 
——— —U— ere, 
be. And to that, it is very obvious to Rea- — 6 ou 
fon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Be- tative. 
ing. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that 
ö 
ligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf produce Matter. 
Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, great, or ſmall, we 
thall find it, in itſelf, able to produce nothing, 3 
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Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next Pebble we meet wig, 
eternal, cloſcly united, and the Parts firmly at Reſt together, 
if there were no other Being in the World, muſt it not eter. 
nally remain ſa, a dead, inaQtive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive 
it can add Notion to itſelf, being purely Matter, or produce 
| any Thing? Matter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce 
in itſelf ſo much as Motion: The Motion it has muſt alſo be 
from Eternity, or elſe be produced, and added to Matter, by 
ſome other Being more powerful than Matter ; Matter, as is 
evident, having not Power to produce Motion in itſelf, But 
let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative 
Matter and Motion, whatever Changes it might produce of Fi- 
gure and Bulk, could never produce Thought: Knowledge will 
{till be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to pro- 
duce, as Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or Non. entity 
to produce. And I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whe. 
ther he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, 
as Thought to be produced by pure Matter, when before there 
was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being eziſt- 
ing. Divide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, {which 
we are apt to imagine a Sort of Spiritualizing, or making 2 
thinking Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it, as much 
as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whole 
Diameters are but 1,000,000th Part of a Gry (a), will operate 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of Proportionable Bulk, than 
thoſe of an Inch, or Foot Diameter; and you may as rational. 
ly expect to produce Senſe, Thought, and Knowledge, by put- 
ing together, in a certain Figure and Motion, groſs Particles of 
Matter, as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any 


{a) 4 Gry is 7g of Line, a Line 9e jeg, on Jed fo fs 
2. Foot, a Philoſophical 4 4 of a 12 952 
oms, in the Latitude of 45 Degrees, are each equal to one ſecond 
Time, or d of a Minute, I have affefedly pack: war" e of this Mea · 
we here, and the Parts 12 _ « decimal Divi on, with Names 
70 13 becauſe, I think, it would be 77 general Convenience, that 
this fbould be the cemmen Meaſure, in i Conmorrwealsh of Letters. 


| Politive Being, or Matter. 
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| the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that, if we will 
ſnake nothing fil, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: 
if we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; Motion 
can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion 
| firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 
poſſible to conceive, that Matter, either with, or without Moti- 
on, could have originally in, and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception and Knowledge muſt be a Property eternally inſe- 
from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that tho? our general, or ſpecific Conception of Matter makes 
| ws ſpeak of it as one Thing, yet really all Matter is not one 
individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting, as 
one material Being, or one ſingle Body, that we know, or can 
conceive. And, therefore, if Matter were the eternal, fiſt, 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal, infinite, cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal, finite, cogita- 
tive Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, and 
| 4iſtin Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Har- 
 mony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. Since, 
therefore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being muſt neceſſarily 
be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſ- 
faily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the Perfecti- 
onsthat can ever after exiſt ; nor can it ever give to another any 
perfection that it hath not, either actually in itſelf, or, at leaſt, in 
| «higher Degree; it neceſſarily follows, that the firſt, eternal Be- 
ung cannot be Matter. 
9. 11. Ir therefore, it be evident, that Scme- 
lin neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is —— 
allo as evident ; that 7 hat Something muſt neceſ- al Viſdom. 
ly be a gltive Bing: For it is as impoſſi- 
ble, that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogitative Being, 
% that Nothing, or the Negation of all Bcing, ſhould produce a 


| þ 12. Tao” this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
elernal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 
| God; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings, · 


that 
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that have a Beginging, muſt depend on Him, and have to other 
Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what He gives 
them; and, therefore, if He made thoſe, He made alſo the leſt 
excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby 
his Onmiſcience, Power, and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and 
all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow : Yet, to clear up this 
alittle farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 

. 13. Firft, Pranars it will be faid, that 
— NCIS 

it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and that 
Being muſt alſo be knowing ; yet it docs not follow, but that 
thinking Being may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally 
fill follows, that there is a God. For if there bg an Eternal, 
Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is certain, that there is a God, 
whether you imagine that Being to be material, or no. But 
herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſiti- 


on: There being no Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that | 


there is an eternal, knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is ma- 
terial; and then letting flide out of their Minds, or the Dil. 
courle, the Demonſtration, whereby an eternal, knowing Being 
was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, 
and fo deny a God, that is, an eternal, cogitative Being ; where- 
by they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own 
Hypotheſis. For, if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal 
Matter, without any eternal, cogitative Being, they manifelily 
ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Con- 
. nexion of the one with the other, and ſo cſtabliſh the Neceſ- 
fity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal, cogitative Zeing is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be ſepa- 
rated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fullow from the e- 
ternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to n0 


J. 14. Bur now let us ſee how they can ſa- 


firſt, becauſe e- tisfy themſelves, or others, that this eternal, 
very Particle of thinking Being is material. 85 
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ver ſo abſurd: For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one 
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15. Secondly, Ir all Matter does not think, Secondly, One 
nne Particle alone 
0? This has as Abſurditĩes as the other; — 
rear — _ 
eternal, or not. If this alone be eternal, then 5 
this alone, by its powerful Thought, or Will, made all the reſt 
of Matter. And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a pow- 
eful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts flick at. For if 
they ſuppoſe one ſingle, thinking Atom, to have produced all the 
reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it, up- 
on any other Account, than that of its Thinking, the only ſop- 
poſed Difference. But allow it to be, by ſome other Way, 


which is above our Conception, it muſt be fill Creation, and 


theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nibilo nil fit. If 


it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any Thing at Pleaſure, tho? ne- 


ſmall Particle in Knowledge and Power, infinitely above all the 
reſt, is, without any the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, to frame 
any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capa- 
ble of all the fame Figures and Motions of any other; and I 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any Thing elſe to 
$ 16. Thirdly, Ir, then, neither one peculiar ET 
Atom alone can be this eternal, thinking Be- 2e, Ala, 
ing; nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every Par- count be cogi- 
ticle of Matter, can be it; it only remains, as. 
Vor. II. — that 2 
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that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter, duly put together, that 
is this thinking, eternal Being. This is that which I imagine, 
is that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of God; who 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to 
them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of themſelves, and 
other Men, which they take to be material, thinking Beings, 
But this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd 
than the other: For, to ſuppoſe the eternal, thinking Being, to be 
nothing elſe, but a Compoſition of Particles of Matter, each 
whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge of that eternal Being, only to the Juxte-poſition of Parts; 
than which 
ticles of Matter, however put together, can have nothing there- 
by added to them, but a new Relation of Poſition, which it is 
impoſſible ſhould give Thought and Knowledge to them. 

Whether in Me. J 17. Bur farther, this corporeal Syſtem ei- 
tion, or at Reft.. ther has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain 
Motion of the Parts, wherein its Thinking con- 


fiſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Lump, and ſo en 


Iy it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking de- 


pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental 


and limited; fince all the Particles, that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by the 
Thought of the whole ; ſince that Thought is not the Cauſe of 
Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it) 
but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, 
and all rational and wiſe Thinking, or Acting, will be quite taken 


away: 80 that ſuch a thinking Being will be no better, nor 


wiſer, than pure, blind Matter; ſince to reſolve all into the ac- 
cidental, unguided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought, 
depending on unguided Motions of blind Matter, is the ſame 
Thing; not to mention the Narrowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and 
Knowledge, that muſt depend on the Motion of ſuch Parts. 
But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities and 


than 


nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Par- 


Impoſſibilities in this Hypotheſis, (however full of them it be) 
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than that before mentioned ; ſince, let this thinking Syſtem be 


all, or a Part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of 
any other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 
ticular; and fo regulate its own Thoughts, or Motions, or in- 
deed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 

{. 18. Ornzas would have Matter to be eter- 

al, notwithſtanding that they allow an eter. Matter act co- 
nal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho eterna / Mind. 
it take not away the Being of a God, yet ſince 

it denies one, and the Firſt great Piece of his Workmanſhip, 
the Creation, let us confider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed 
eternal; Why? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be 
made out of Nothing; why do you not alſo think yourſelf 
eternal? You will anſwer, perhaps, becauſe about Twenty, or 
Forty Years ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what 
that Toz is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. 
The Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; 
for i it did, then it is not eternal: But it began to be put toge- 
ther in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body 
but yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
| linking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one, who 
Hows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have 
unthinking Matter eternal too) therefore, when did that think- 
ing Thing begia to be? If it did never begin to be, then have 
you always been a thinking Thing from Eternity ; the Abſurdi- 
ty whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one, who is ſo void | 
of Underſtanding as to own it. If, therefore, you can allow a 
thinking Thing to be made out of nothing, (as all Things that are 
not eternal muſt be) why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a 
material Being to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, 
butthat you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of 
we other? Tho, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
vill be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves from 
vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thorghts, as far as they would 
reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might be able 


to 
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to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception, how Matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the Power of that eter- 
nal firſt Being: But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, 
would be found a more inconceivable Effect of Omnipotent 
Power. But this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the Notions, an which the Philoſophy now in the World 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from them; 
or to enquire fo far as Grammar itſelf would authorize, if the 
common, ſettled Opinion, oppoſes it : Eſpecially in this Place, 
where the received Doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent 
Purpoſe, and leaves this paſt Doubt, that the Creation, or Be- 
 ginning of any one SUBSTANCE, out of Nothing, being 
once admitted, the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR 
bimſelf, may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. ; 
$. 19. Bur you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the 
conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable 
to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effefts 
upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the 
Manner of their Production. We cannot conceive how any 
thing, but Impulſe of Body, can move Body ; and yet that is 
not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the 
conſtant Experience we have of it in qurſelves, in all our volun- 
tary Motions, which are produced in us only by the free Ati- 
on, or of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be be 
Effects of the Impulſe, or Determination of the Motion of blind 
Matter in, or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
Power, or Choice to alter it. For Example : My right Hand 


writes, whilſt my left Hand is ftill ; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind ; my Thought only changing, the right Hand 
reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, which 
cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it intelligible, and 
then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation. For the 
giving a new Determination to the Motion of the animal Spi- 


rits, (which ſome 3 
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dears not the Difficulty one jot: To alter the Determination 
of Motion, being in this Caſe no eaſier, nor leſs, than to give 
Motion itſelf ; ſince the new Determination, given to the Ani- 
mal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought; or by 
ſome other Body put in their way by Thought; which was not 
in their Way before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion to Thought; 
either of which leaves voluntary Motion as unimelligible as it 
was before. In the mean time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, 
to reduce all to the narrow Meaſure of our Capacities ; and to 
conclude all Things impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of 
doing exceeds our Comprehenſion. This is to make our Com- 
prehenſion infinite, or God finite, when what He can do, is li- 


med to what we can conceive of it. If you do not under- 


ſand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking 
Thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot 
comprehend the Operations of that eternal, infinite Mind, who 
made and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Hea- 

vens cannot contain. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of aur Knowledge of the Exiſtence of ather Things. 


rr It is to be had 
3 wehaveby Intuition. The Exiſt- go 
ence of a God, Reaſon clearly 

makes known to us, as has been ſhewn. 

Tus Knwlobe of the Exifleace of any other Thing, we can 
have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Connexi- 
on of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Memory, 
nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of God, with the Exiſt- 
ence of any particular Man; no particular Man can know the 
Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by actual operat- 
ing upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by bim. For the hav- 
ing the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſt- 
ht A, 
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in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true 


5 2. Ir is, therefore, the actual receiving of 


Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 


that ſomething doth exiſt, at that Time, without 


us, which cauſes that Idea in us, tho?, perhaps, we neither know, 
nor conſider how it does it: For it takes not from the Certuinty 
of our Senſes, and the Ideas we receive by them, that we know 
not the Manner wherein they are produced: V. g. Whilt I 
write this, I have, by the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea pro- 
duced in my Mind, which, whatever Object cauſes, I call White; 


Appearance before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth real- 
ly exiſt, and hath a Being without me. And of this, the great- 
eſt Aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can 
attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and 
ſole Judges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to re- 
ly on, as fo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write 
that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write, or move my 
Hand; which is a Certainty, as great as human Nature is ca- 
pable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's 
{elf alone, and of God. 
1 J. 3 · The Notice we have by our Sænſes, of the 
bes dy "of FD 4 goto Ars. 2 
onſiration,yet gether ſo certain, as our intuitive Knowlege, 
2 4 1 or the Deductions of our Reaſon, employed a- 
bout the clear, abſtract Ideas of our own Minds; 
i yet it is an Aſſurance, that deſerves the Name of 
Knowledge, If we perſuade ourſelves, that our Fa- 


Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an 


ill grounded Confidence: For I think no body can, in earneſt, be 
ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Things, 
which he ſces and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, 
have 


(whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will never 


any 


2 e r Pe. Meas from without, that gives us notice of the 
Per. 


by which I know, that That Quality, or Accident, (i. e. whoſe | 
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any Controverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I ſay any 
thing contrary to his Opinion. As to myſelf, I think God has 
given me Affurance enough of the Exiſtence of Things without 
me; ſince, by their different Application, I can produce in my- 
ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concerament of 
my preſent State. This is certain, theConfidence, that our Facul- 
ties do not herein deceive ua, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are ca- 
pable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we 
cannot act any Thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of Know- 
ledge itſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beſides the Aſſurance | 
ve have, from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not err in the 


1 1nformation they give us, of the Exiſtence of Things without 


us, when they are affected by them, we are farther confirmed 
in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. 
$. 4. Firſt, Ir is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 
| produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting our — 
Senſes ; becauſe theſe, that want the Organs of them, but by the 
any Senſe; never can have the Ideas belonging to Inlet of the 
Ik. matured th ute Ht WS 
is too evident to be doubted ; and, therefore, we cannot but be 
aſſured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no 
other Way. The Organs themſelves, it is plain, do not produce 
them; for then the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce 
Colours, and his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no 
body gets the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the ler 
where it is, and taſtes it. 
＋ 5. Secondly, Becauss ſometimes I find, that LL, wn, 
I cant avoid the having theſe Ideas produced Idea — 4 
imy Mind. For tho, when my Eyes are ſhut, ,, "4 
| & Windows faſt, I can, at Pleaſure, recal to my = - 
Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which for- 2 
mer Senſations had lodged in my Memory; ſo 
I can at Pleaſure lay by that Idea, and take into my View that 
| ofthe Smell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn wy Eyes 
u Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the, 
Light, or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt 
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Difference between the Ideas, laid up in my Memory, (over 
which, if they were there only, I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame 
Fouer wok of them, and lay them by atFleakire) nd, 
which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid 
And, therefore, it muſt needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, and the 
briſk acting of ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I can 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether 1 will, 
or no. Beſides, there is no body, who doth not perceive the 
Difference in bimſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath | 
the Lea of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of | 
which two, his Perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his Meas 
are more diftinguiſhable, one from another. And, therefore, hc 
hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, or the 
Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that ac- 
tnal Seeing hath a Cauſe without. 
po Pe $. 6. Thirdly, App to this, that many of thiſe 
or Pain, which Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which after- 
tual Senſation, Thus the Pain of Heat, or Cold, when the lies 
— of it is revived in our Minds, gives us no Di- 
n of thoſeIde- ance; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, 
2s, without the and is again, when actually repeated; whichis 
eck. = Coned by the Diſorder the external Objef 
cauſes in our Bodies, when applied to it. And we remember 
the Pain of Hrager, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, without any Pain 
at all; which would cither never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 
It, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 
Hdeas floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our 
Fancies, without the real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from 
Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſe· 
gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give 
it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtration itſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, chat a Man ſhould allow it for an unde- 
Siable Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he mealues 
ty Linn and Angſes of a Diagram, fhould be bigger at 


. 
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| * He that ſees a Fire, may, i 


nr 


ede Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what 
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the other; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and 


Angles, 10 
that by. 

þ 7- Fourthly, Ous Senſes, in many Caſes, 
22 rene 


port, cc 


doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare 


Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting 

his Hand in it. Which could never be put into ſack 

exquiſite Pain, by a bare Idea, or Phantom,unleſs that the Pain be 

a Fancy too : * WE yet Us erat, Wes G5 Bn 8 a by 

raiſing the Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 
Tuavs I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appearance 


new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, barely by draw- 
ing my Pen over it: Which will neither appear (let me fancy as 
much as I will) if my Hand ſtand flill; or tho? I move my Pen, 
if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when thoſe Characters are once made 
on the Paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; 
that is, have the Ideas of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence 
it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my 
made at the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; 
nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affet my Senſes conſtantly, and regularly, according to the Fi- 
gures I made them. To whigh, if we will add, that the Sight 
of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds as I before- 
hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little Reaſon left 
to doubt, that thoſe Words I write, do really exiſt without me, 
when they cauſe a long Series of regular Sounds to affect my 
— 

my Memory retain them in that Order. 


„ This C int 


ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- ; a 


firm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think 2 
and do, during our whole Being, is but the Se- 
Vol. II Oo 
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ries and deluding Appearances of a long Dream, whereof there 
is no Reality ; and therefore will queſtion the Exiſtente of all 
Things, or our Knowledge of any Thing: I muſt defire him to 
conſider, that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he 
makes the Queſtion ; and ſo it is not much matter, that a wak- 
ing Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream 
chat I make him this Anſwer, That the Certainty of Things ex- 
iſting in Rerum Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes for it, is not only as great as our Frame can attain 
to, but as owr Condition needs. For our Faculties being ſuited 
not to the full Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, compre- 
henſive Knowledge of Things, frec from all Doubt and Scruple; 
but to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accommo- 
dated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe well enough, 
If they will but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 

are convenient, or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Can- 
dle burning, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by 
putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething ex- 
ſting without him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 
Pain: Which is Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires great- 
er Certainty, to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as 
his Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try, 
whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wan- 


. 32 In fine then, when our Senſes do actual - 
farther than / convey into our Underſtandings any Idea, we 
— cannot but be ſatisfied, that there doth ſome- 
thing at that Time really exiſt without us, which 
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doch affect our Senſes, and by them give notice of irſclf to our 


apprehenſive Faculties, and actually produce that Jdea, which 
wethen perccive: And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſluno- 


ny, as to doubt, that ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as we 
have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do really ex- 
it together. But this Knowledge extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed about particular Objects, that 
do then affect them, and ns farther. For if 1 ſaw ſuch a Col- 
leftion of ſimple 1deas, as is wont to be called Man, exiſting to- 
gether one Minute fince, and am now alone; I cannot be cer- 
nun that the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary 
1 Connexion of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence 
| now: By a thouſand Ways he may ccaſe to be, ſince I had the 
Teſtimony of my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And if 1 cannot be 
certain, that the Man I ſaw laſt To- day is now in being, I can 
leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from 
my Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince Yeſterday, or fince the laſt 
Year: And much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men 
that Inever ſaw. And, therefore, tho” it be highly probable, that 
Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, 
Ihave not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call Knowledge; 
the the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be 
reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things, upon the Confidence 
that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Acquaint with 
whom I have to do) now in the World: But this is hut Probabi. 
3 — | * 
}, 10. WatREsBY yet we obſerve, how Folly to expect 
wh and je o Thing its, for a Man of a — 
anom Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 8. 
him, to judge of the different Evidence and Probability of 
Things, and to be ſwayed accordingly ; how tain, 1 fay, is it 10 
expel? Demonſtration and Certainty, in Things nat capable of it ; 
and refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary 
| toveryplain and clear Truths, beeauſe they cannot be made out 
levident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, 
but) Pretence of doubting ? He that, in the ordinary Affairs 
ELife, would admit of nothing, but direct, plain Demonſtra- 
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W r r 
quickly. The Wholeſomnels of his Meat, or Drink, would 
not give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would fain know, 
what ii be could do upon ſuch Grounds, a3 are capable of a9 
Doubt, no Objeftion. 
7. 11. As when our Senſes are aftuilly em. 
. ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
muory. does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be affur- 
| ed, that, heretofore, Things that affected our 
Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Knowledge of the paſt 
Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our Senſes having inform- 
ed us, our Memories full retain the ideas; and of this we are 
paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember well. But this Know- 
ledge alſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly af. 
ſured us. Thus ſceing Water at this inſtant, is an unqueſtion. 
able Truth to me, that Water doth exiſt: And 
that I faw it Yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and as long 
as my Memory retains it, always an undoubted Propoſition to 
me, that Water did exiſt the 1oth of July, 1688. as it will alſo 
be equally true, that a certain Number of very fine Colours did 
exiſt, which, at the ſame time I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Wa- 
ter: But being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water 
and Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles, or Colours there- 
in do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould exiſt 
To-day, becauſe it exiſted Yeſterday, than that the Colours, or 
Bubbles, exiſt To- day, becauſe they exiſted Yeſterday ; tho 
it be exceedingly much more probable ; becauſe Water hath 
been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, and 
the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
The Exiſtence $. 12. War Meas we have of Spirits, and 


1 Spirits not how we come by them, I have already neun. 


But, tho” we have thoſe Lens in our Minds, 
and know we have them there, the having the Ideas of Spirits 
does not make us know, that any ſuch Things do exiſt with- 
out us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiri- 
tual Beings, but the eternal God, We have Ground from Re- 


a 4a «am « ca & <a 
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Js rally exiſt. | 


Aer, in my Mind, the firſt and natural Enquiry 
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dation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe with Aſſhragce, 
diſcover them, we want the Means of knowing their parti- 
extar Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are &- 
nue Spirits really exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch Bcings 
bur Minds, than by the Ileus any one has of Fairies, or Cen- 


| uuns, he can come to know that Things, anſwering thoſe Idea, 


* 


created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never 

ben to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this State, 
capable of knowing. We arc not then to put others upon de- 
in all thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of any other 
cular. RE EI Try Set en = 
$. 13. By which it appears, that there are two ple 


of zons. 1. There is one Sort of Propeſitions, 
Sorts of Propoſitions. ' 1 is IR. 


Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any © 2 
Thing anfwerable to ſuch an Idea: As having 4." ug 


the Mea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an 


is, Whether 
fach a Thing does any where exiſt ? And this Knowledge is on- 
ly of Particulars. No Exiſtence of any Thing without us, but 
only of God, can certainly be known, farther than our Senſes 
inform us. 2. There is another ___ EO 
in is expreſſed the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 

Ideas, and their Dependence one on another. Such Fropoſiti- 
ons may be univerſal and certain. So, having the Idea of God 


and myſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 
God is to be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propolution 


be 1 ing Man in if I have made an 
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abſtraft des of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular 
But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſo ever, That Men 
to fear and obey God, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in che World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 


$. Knowledge ; 
che Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 


Propoſitions 


ul Jdexs. In the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 

of the ideas, (be they what they will) that 
are in our Minds producing their general, certain Propoſuticns, 
Many of theſe are called Zterne Veritates, and all of them in- 
————— beg wiz of eracy of then, in he 
Minds Men, or that they were of them Propoſitions 
in any one's Mind, till he, the 
or ſeparated them by 
ſoever 


— ſuch Lear as we 
needs, when he applies his 
Thoughts to the Conlideration of his Ideas, know the Truth of 
certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement, or Dil. 
agreement, which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such Pro- 
politions are therefore called Eternal Truths, not becauſe they 
are eternal Propoſitions 


any time paſt, or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always 
actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetu- 


CHAP. 


ought 


ing ab. producing ideas in our Minds by our. Senſes : | 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 
4.1. IT having been the common received 
Opinion, amongſt Men of Letters, ,, £.,,, 
that Maxims were the Foundation of Maxime. 
al Knowledge; and that the Sciences were, . 
each of them, built upon certain Precognita, from whence the 
Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it was to con- 
duct itſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters belonging to that 
Sdence ; the beaten Road of the Schools has been, to lay down, 
inthe Beginning, one, or more, general Propoſitions, as Founda- 
1 tions, whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of 
| that Subject. Theſe Docwines thus laid down, for Foundati 
ons of any Science, were called Principles, as the Beginnings, 
from which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther backwards in 
e co tos 3 
give an Occaſion to this Way of proceeding in of the 6 ſion 
other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Suc- — 
c& it ſeemed to have in Mathematics, wherein Men, being ob- 
ſerved to attain a great Certainty of Knowledge, theſe Scien- 
ces came, by Pre-eminence, to be called MaSyyuares, and Miro, 
Learning, or Things learned, thoroughly learned, as havi 
iy » the greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in 
þ 3- Ber if any one will conſider, he will * 
j (1 gueſs) find that the great Advancement and But from the 
Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- fg 
med to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to 7 wing 
from any peculiar Advantage they received, from two, or three 
Gftin, complete Ideas their Thoughts were employed about, 
and 
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and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome 
of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that 3 


Way to diſcover in others, and this without the Help of thoſe "I 


Maxim. For I aſk, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to know, 
that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by Vir. 
tue of this Axiom, That the Whole is bigger than a Part; nor 
be aſſuced of it, till he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a 
Country Wench know, that having received a Shilling from one 
that owes her three, and a Shilling alſo from another, that owes 
her three, that the remaining Debts, in cach of their Hands, are 
equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without the fetch the Cer. 
tainty from this Maxim, That if us take Equals from Equals, 
the Remainder will be Equal, a Maxim which, poſlibly, ſhe ne- 
ver heard, or thought of? I defire' any one to conſider, from 
what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt 
| by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
CEA Xt that Foes L3Gs and Beth 6s the ene; Theſe 
Rules are but che comparing our more general and ab- 


11 ————— 
ings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, 

1. eioas and enubtiplied Obſervations. But Knowledge be- 
gan in the Mind, and was founded on Particulars; tho after- 
wards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof : It being naturalfor 
. 
ieee 
ſome Load of Particulars. For I deſire it may be conſidered, 
what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any one, that his 
Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the Name Eule, and to ts 
little Finger the Name Part, than be could have had before? or 
what new Knowledge concerning his Body, can theſe two re- 
lative Terms give him, which he could not have without them? 
Could he not know that his Body was bigger 
ger, if his Language were yet ſo imperfeQ, 


that he had no 
ſuch relative Terms as hole and Part? I afk farther, Wbet 


x 4 
* % 


, 


firaft Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind made, 


than his lirde Fine | 


LI hs If ol. DAMES... AE. A W FT © TY Ss 


from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch 


from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining Principles. 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that, 
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has got theſe Names, how is he more certain that his Body 
is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Body was 
bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably 
doubt, or deny that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, as 
that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt whether it 
be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. So that 
the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, can never be made 
uſe of, to prove the little Finger leſs than the Body, but when 
it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince one of a Truth which 


he knows already. For he that does not certainly know that 
any Parcel of Matter, with another Parecl of Matter joined to 


it, is bigger than either of them Alone, will never be able to know 
>” by the help of theſe two relative Ternis, Whole and Pars, 
make of them what Maxim you pleaſe. 
. 4 Bur, be it in the Mathematics as it 
will, whether it be clearer, that, taking an Inch 


— 


F you take Equals from Equals, the Remainders will be equal: 
Which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, 1 
—ͤĩ Le be. 
ſent Occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to enquire, 
whether, if it be the readicſt way to Knowledge to begin with 
general Maxims, and build upon them, if it be yet a ſafe way to 
take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Science, 
2s unqueſtionable Truths; and fo receive them without Exami- 
nation, and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, 


| becauſe Nathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe 


none but ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not 
what may not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be in- 
troduced and proved in natural Philoſophy. 

Ler that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and undubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſcen, by the Writ- 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what Con- 

Vor. II. _ ſequences 
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4 it will leadus into. Let any one, with Poleme, take 
Wat; or, with the Nice, the Kater, or the Sun; or, 
' with Araximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a 
Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! Nothing can be ſ 
dangerous as Principles, thas taken up without Queſtioning, or Ex. 
- amination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which 
influence Mens Lives, and give 4 Bias to all their Actions. 
Who might not juſtly expect another Kind of Life in Ariftip. 
pus, whb placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and in Autiſthe. 
nes, "who made Virtue ſufficient to Felicity? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of God, will 
have his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations than thoſe 
Things, which are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus, 
ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt 
will have other Meaſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than 
thoſe, who take it for granted, that we are under Obligations, 
antecedent to all human Conſtitutions. 

J. 5. Ir, therefore, thoſe that paſs for Prin- 
u, aner, are nit certain, (which we muſt have 
to Trath. ' fonie way to know, that we may be able to 
: _ diſlinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubt- 
ful) but are only made fo to us, by our blind Aſſent, we are lia- 
ble to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into 
THR UE TH Oy TER be arty — 
and Error. 


b. 6. Bor, fince the Knowledge of the Cer- 

But to con- tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
pare clear, "Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
and foal © we have of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
of our Ideas, the Way to improve our Kiww- 
lege, is not, I am ſure, blindly and with an 
implicit Faith, to recdive and beste Principles ; but is, 1 
think, to get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtincr, and complete 
Ideas, as far as are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant Names. 3 
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Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by compare 

ing them one with another, finding their Agreement, or Dilagree- 

ment, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we ſhall get. 
| more true and clear Knowledge, by the Conduft of this one 

Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby — 
1 Ninds into the Diſpoſal of others. 

þ 7- Ve muſt therefore, if we will proceed, 

is Reaſon adviſes, adapt cur Methods of Emqui- The gras Me 
yon the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and e. 

the Truth we ſearch after. General and cer- i © confer 
| tin Truths are only founded in the Habitades * 
| and Relations of abſtract Meas. A ſagacious 
and methodical Application of our Thoughts, for the finding 
cut theſe Relations, is the only Way to diſcover all that can be 
put, with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general 
Propoſitions. By what Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is to 
be learned in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who, from 
very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a conti - 
nued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and Demon- 
iration of Truths, that appear at firſt Sight beyond human Ca- 
pacity. The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods | 
they have invented, for the ſingling out, and laying in Order 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the Equa- 
ux. or Incquality of unapplicable Quantities, is that which has 
carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpect- 
ed Diſcoveries : But whether ſomething like this, in reſpect ot 
other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be 
found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that 
i other Ideas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of 
their Species, were purſued in the Way familiar to Mathemati. 
Evidence and Clearnefs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine, 
8. Tuts gave me the Confidence to advance 
that ConjeQture, which 1 ſuggeſt, Chap. iii. By which Me- 
\. 18. viz. That Morality is capable of Demon- | 1 
ration, as well as Mathematics. For the Ideas, * 
that Ethics are converſant about, being all real Eſſences, and 

ſuch 
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9 — | 
one 2 ſo far as we can 
AERO T 2 te pee 
and general Truths: And I doubt not, a 
TTY COR AIs 
Clearnefs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, no more 
reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of the Truth of 
Propeiions in Mathematics, which have been demonſtrard 


J. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
4— ts as cos at tes hs 
OT to ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to a 
* * 9 We advance not here, 
as in , {where our abſtrat : 
KAR... ou 
and conſidering their Relations andCorreſpondencies; that helps 
us very little, for the Reaſons that, in another Place, we have 
—— By which, I think, it is evident, that Sub- 
* — Matter of very little general Knowledge ; and the 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in fub- 
flamial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary Courſe; 
the Want of their real Eſſences, ſends us from our own 
Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experi- 
ence here muſt teach me, what Reaſon cannot; and it is by try- 
— can certainly know, what other Qualities co- 
= with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yel- 
» heavy, fuſible Body, I call Geld, be maileable, or no; which 
Experience (which Way ever it prove, in that particular Body 
JU makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any 
yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which I have tried. 
Becauſe it is no Conſequence, one Way, or the other, from my 
complex idea; the Neceſſity, or Inconſiſtence of Malleability, 
rr 
2 and Fuſtbility in any Body. What I have ſaid here, of 
e nominal Eſſence . 
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ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, 
T Malleableneſe, Fixedneſ+, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, be ad- 


30 


el to it. Our Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a 
le Way, in the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties, in 
thoſe Maſſes of Matter, wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
cauſe the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on 
theſe, but on that unknown, real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no far- 
ther than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves; and ſo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For, 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and all others 
> that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I cver tried) Mal- 
lzable, that alſo makes now, perhaps, a Part of my complex Idea. 
Part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Whereby, tho” I make 
my complex Idea, to which I affix the Name Cald, to conſiſt of 
more ſimple Idea than before; yet ſtill, it not containing the 
real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not certain- 
ly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the o- 
ther remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have 
a viſible Connexion with ſome, or all of the ſimple 1deas, that 
make up my nominal Eſſence. For Example, I cannot be cer- 
tain, from this complex Idea, whether Gold be fixed, or no; be- 
 eaule, as before, there is no neceſſary Connexion, or Inconſiſt- 
ence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs: So 
that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are 
found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, 
I muſt apply myſelf to Experience, 2 I may 
have certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

$. 10. Ion not, but a Man, accuſtomed to This may pro- 
rational and regular Experiments, ſhall be able . 
do fee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and nee 3 
gueſs righter at their yet unknown Properties, 
than one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I have ſaid, this 


is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. 
This May of getting, and inprouing wer Knowledge in Subſtances, 
ys 
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only by Experience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſ, 
of our Faculties, in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in 
this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, that natural Philo. 
ſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 1 
imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge, concerning the 
Species of Badics, and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments 
Aw Adama of Kale and Heck, and cherchy incrarte one 


Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond this I fear our 
Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to ad- 
| 


ar {.11. Fxom whence it is obvious to conclude, 
24 that ſince our Faculties are not ſitted to penc- 
Knowledge, trate into the internal Fabric, and real Eſſences 
aud natural af Bodies; but yet plainly diſcover to us the 
— Being of a God, and the Knowledge of our- 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Diſcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment ; it will become us, as ratio- 
nal Creatures, to employ thoſe Faculties we have, about what 


they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Nature, 


where it ſeems to point us out the Way. For it is rational to 
conclude, that our proper Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, 


and ia ther fart of Knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural 


Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condi- 
tion of our eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that 
Morality is the proper Science, and Bufmeſs of Mankind in general; 
(who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their mum 
Bomen) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for the 
ence in this Warld. Of what Conſequence the Diſcovery of one 
natural Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the 


whole great Continent of America is 2 convincing Inſtance : | 


Whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and Want of the greateſtPart of 
the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country that abounded with all 
Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ig- 
norance of what was to be found in a very ordinary, deſpicable 
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Stone, I mean the Mineral of fron. And whatever we think'of * 
our Parts, or Improvements, in this Part of the World, where 
Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie with each other; yet, to am 
one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt 
doubt, that, were the Uſe of fron loſt among us, we ſhould in a 
few Ages be unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance 
of the ancient ſavage Americans, whole natural Endowments and - 
Proviſions came no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and 
polite Nations; ſo that he,who firſt made known the Uſe of that 
one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ftiled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. 
1 #{$ 12. I vors not, therefore, be thought to But muſt le. 
dſſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of Nature. I ware of H 

readily agree, the Contemplation of His Works — o 
gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 7 Princi- 
their Author: And, if rightly directed, may be 


ples. 


| of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exem- 


plary Charity, that have, at ſo great Charge, been raiſed by the 
Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firſt invent- 
el Printing, diſcovered the Uſe of the Compaſs, or made public 
the Virtue and right Uſe of Lin Kina, did more for the 
tion of Knowledge, for the ſupplying and Increaſe of uſefulCom- 
modities, and ſaved more from the Grave, than thoſe who built 
Colleges, Work-houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would fay, 
i, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſt with the Opinion, 
or Expectation of Knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 

Ways that Will not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubt- 
fulSyſtems for complete Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for 
1 Centifical Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
| mult be content to glean what we can, from particular Expe- 
riments: Since we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Efſen- 
ces, graſp at a time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend 
me Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
irrer r wry. | 
of our Ideas we cannot diſcover; there 


which by C 
Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give us, by 
— 
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The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, warily 


rr 


one another: And what we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits 
this World, we muſt, I think, expect only from . 
He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxima, precarious Prin. 
ciples, and Hypitheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true 
Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the Enquiries of rational Men af. 
ter real Improvements; how little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that 
End has, for many Ages together, advanced Mens Progreſs to- 
wards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think we have 
reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 
Courſe, and have trod out to us, tho? not an eaſier Way tolcarn- 


— to proſitable Knowledge. 


L. 13. Nor that we may not, to explain any 


eſtate. „ and often 
direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we ſhould 
not take ap any one 100 haſtily, (which the Mind, that would al- 
ways penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Principlesto 
reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined Parti- 
culars, and made ſeveral Experiments, in that Thing which we 
would explain by our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to 
them all ; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as 
they ſeem to accommodate and explain another. And atleaſt 
that we take care, that the Name of Principles deceive us not, 
nor impoſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſlion- 
able Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful Conyjec- 
ture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypotheſis in 
natural Philoſophy. 

$- 14. Bur whether natural Philoſophy be ca- 
pable of Certainty, or no, the Vays to enlarge wr 
 #inowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, 
in ſhort, to be theſe two : 


. Faſt, Tuz fiſt is, to get and ſettle in ur 
22. Minds ame tees of thoſe Thing where 


can ag nun 89 © 


| andimprove our Knowledge in, or Reaſon about. 
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of we have general, or ſpecific Names; at leaſt 
of ſo many of them, as we would conſider and 7 


Ways 


And, if they be ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, we Knowledge. 
ſhould endeavour alſo to make them as complete 
is we can; whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as ma- 
oy ſimple Ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may 
perfeRtly determine the Species: And each of thoſe ſunple Ideas, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be cleat 
| anddiſtintin our Minds. For it being evident, that our Know- 
| ledge cannot exceed our Ideas; as far as they are cither imperfect, 
r 
or 
1 Sccondy, Tus other is the Art of finding cut thoſe inter medi- 
de Alas, which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy 
of other 1deas, which cannot be immediately compared. 
A 
Conſequences from ſome —— 
general Propſitions) are the right Method of in- wa 
proving our Knowledge, in the Ideas of other Modes beſides 


thoſe of Quantity, the Conſideration of mathematical Know- 

that has not a perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Figures, 
of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby inca- 
pable of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not 
to have a perfect, exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium; and there is nothing more certain, than that he will 
in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it is evi- 
dent, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are 
taken for Principles in Mathematics, that hath led the Maſters of 
that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. 
Let a Man of good Parts know all the Maxims, generally made 
uſe of in Mathematics, never ſo perfectly, and their 
Extent and Conſequences, as much as he pleaſes, he will, by 
their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, that the 


are of the Hypethenuſe, in a right angled Triangle, is equal 
The 


to the Squares of the to other Sides. that the 
Vor. II. Qq | Whole 
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Whole is equal to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equal, 
the Remainder will be equal, Kc. helped him not, I preſume, to 


this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think, pore long enough | 


other Views before it, far different from thoſe Maxims, when it 
firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematics, 


oms, but ignorant of their Method, who firſt made theſe Demon- 
Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in other Parts of Science, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of Mpebra in Mathe- 
-matics, which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities, to mea- 
fure others by ; whoſe Equality, or Proportion, we could other- 
wiſe very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know ? 


CH AP. XIII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our 
K nowledge, 


UR Knowledge, as in other Things, 
fo in this, has a great Conformi- 
ty with our Sight, that it is neither wholly necef- 

888 þ ſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge 
were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Knowledge would not only 
be alike, but every Man would know all that is knowable : And, 


if it were wholly voluntary, fome Men ſo little regard, or value 


it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men, 
that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them; 
and, if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive 


the Agreement, or Dilagreement of ſome of them, one with an- 


other: As he, that has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, can- 
not but fee ſame Objects, and perceive a Difference in them. 
7 = | ; | But 


. 8 „ 


- Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge, $67: 
But tho? a Man, with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but ſee; 
yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he 
will turn his Eyes to: There may be in his reach a Book con- 
tuning Pictures and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, and inſtruct 
him, which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 
the Pains to look into. 
$2. TuxIx is allo another Thing ina Man's 
Power, and that is, tho' he turns his Eyes 
ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe, 
whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and, with as we phe. 
an intent Application, endeavour to obſerve ac- 
curately all that is viſible in it. But yet, what he does ſee, he 
cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on his Will 
to ſee that Black, which appears Yellow; nor to perſuade himſelf, 
that what actually /calds him, feels cold. The Earth will not 
appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Ver- 
dure, whenever he has a mind to it : In the cold Winter, he 
cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our Facud- 
ties, from this, or that ſort of Objects, and a more, or leſs accu- 
rate Survey of them; but they being employed, ar M ill hath 
nm Power to determine the Knowledge rf the Mind one way, or 
other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as far. 
as they are clearly diſcovered. And, therefore, 2s far as 
cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without: And ſo 
far as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determined Jde- 
a, they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, 
and Diſagreement, that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, 
which is ſo far Knowledge: And, if they have Names for thoſe 
Leas, which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſur- 
ed of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement, they perceive in them, and be undoubt- 
edy convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man ſees, he can- 
not but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that 
de perceives. { 3- Tavs, 


The Applicati- 
on voluntary; 
but we know as 


Things are, not 
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1 Tus, he that has got the Ideas of Num. 
j— oy . 
two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal: He that hath got the idea of a Triangle, 
and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magni- 
tudes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right ones; 
and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it is impyſ- 
ible for the ſame Thing 10 be, and not to be. 
Is He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
Religion. but frail and weak Being, made by, and depend- 
ing on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per. 
fectiy wiſe and good, will as certainly know, that Man is to Ho- 
nour, Fear, and Obey God, as that the Sun ſhines, when he 
ſees it. For if he hath but the eas of two ſuch Beings in his 
Mind, and will turn his Thoughts that way, and conſider them, 
he will as certainly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, 
is under an Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is 
| certain to find, that three, four, and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, 
If he will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer, in a clear Morning, that the Sun is riſen, if he will but o- 
his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, 
Chi acre © eta, ccnit —— 
ther, or all of them, who will never take the Pains to employ his 
Faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of. Judgment. 


culation, but alſo for the Conduct of his Life, 

Man would be at a great Loſs, if he had nothing 
to direct him, but what has the Certainty of true Anowledge, 
Fox that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, "I 
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utterly in the dark, and, in moſt of the Actions of his 
* at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the 
Abſcnce of Elear and certain Knowledge. He that will not cat, 
tl he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will 
| ot ſur, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about will 
| Keceed, will have Little elle to do, but ſit fill and periſh. 
| + 2- Tmencrons, as God has ſet fome 
"Things in broad Day-light; as He has given us 4 1 
ſome certain Knowledge, tho? limited to a few fmiließt State. 
Things in compariſon, probably as a Taſte of — 
what intellectual Creatures are capable of, to excite in us a De- 
fire and Endeavour after a better State: So, in the greateſt 
Part of our Concernment, He has afforded us only the T vi- 
light, as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that 
State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, He has been pleaſed to 
place us in here; wherein, to check our Over-confidence, and 
Preſumption, we might, by every Day's Expericnce, be made 
ſenſible of our Short-ſightedneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the 
Senſe whereof might be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend 
the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the 
Search, and following of that Way, which might lead us to 2 
State of greater Perfection: It being highly rational to think, 
even were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accordingly 
receive their Rewards, at the Cloſe of the Day, when their Sun 
hall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their Labours. 
J. 3. Taz Faculty, which God has given 
Man to ſupply the Want of clear and certain Fudgment ſap- 
Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot be had, 74 
is Judgment, whereby the Mind takes its Ideas = 
to agree, or diſagree ; or, which is the ſame, any Propoſition to 
be true, or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in 
of Neceſſity, where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Know- 
ledge are not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Un- 
Kilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain 
/ 
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the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 
deſirous, or concerned to know; but either incapable of ſuch 
 Antention, as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or im- 
_— lightly caſt their Eyes on, or whally paſs by 
eons of ha Gents, oc Dilhyricmees of 226:Mhek, cok 
were by a View of them, as they are at a Diſtance, and take it to 
be the one, or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch 
a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about Things, is called Judgment; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt commonly called ent, 
or Diſſent: Which being the moſt uſual Way, wherein the Mind 
has occaſion to employ this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, 
treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language to Equivocation. 
J. 4. Tavs the Mind has two Faculties, con- 
er verſant about Truth and Falſhood. 
Things to be 2 Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- 
1— wilhou#perceiv- ceives, and is undoubtedly fatisficd of the A- 
* greement, or Diſagreement, of any 1deas. 
| Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or 
ſeparating them from one another in the Mind, when their cer- 
tain Agreement, or Diſagreement is not perceived, but preſum- 
ed to be ſo; which is, as the Word imports, taken to be ſo, 
before it certainly appears. And if it fo unites, or ſeparates 
them, as in reality Things are, it is right Judgment. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


another; ſo Probability is nothing but the Appearance of ſuch 
8 an 
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robability. 
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in Agreement, by the Intervention of Proofs, 
2 or Diſagreement, 

* Connexion ĩs not conſtant immutable, 

— tes Sim - . 

: . — or at leaſt i 
— ä 
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narrow y byork. 


| have occaſion to conſider Propo- 
. I 
em of their Truth * 
e 

them, firmly, and act, 


according to chat 
Aſſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly 
demon- 
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demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge of them was perfect and 
bourhood of Certainty and Demonſtration, quite down to Im. 
probability and Unlikelineſs, even to the Confines of Impoſſibi. 
lity ; and alſo Degrees of ¶ ſent from full Afirance and Confs. 
dence, quite down to Conjedture, Doubt and Diſtruſt ; 1 ſhall 
come now, (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of human 
Knowledge and Certainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſe. 


Proofs, to make it paſs, or be reccived for true. 
The Entertainment the Mind gives this Sort of 
Propoſitions, is called Belief, Q ent, or Opinion, 
which is the admitting, or receiving any Propoſition for true, 
upon Arguments, or Proofs that are found to perſuade us to re- 
ccive it as true, without certain Knowledge that it is fo. And 
Faith and Knowledge, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there 
is Intuition; each immediate Idea, each Step has it viſible and 


certain Connexion; in Belief, not fo. That, which makes me 


believe, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing I believe; ſome- 
thing not evidently joined on both Sides to, and ſo not mani- 
feſlly ſhewing the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, 


. 4- Probability, then, being to ſupply the 


Jie Ground" of Defe&t of our Knowledge, and to guide us, 
— — where that fails, is always converſant about 
ty with owown Propoſitions, whereof we have no Certainty, 
Experience, or but only ſome Inducements to receive them for 


hers Byers true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two 
N Firſt, Tus Conformity of any Thing with 
our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and I 


| Secondly, Tux Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 


vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be 


conſidered, 


E a 
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conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill 
of the Wineſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is a 
Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſti- 
| 1 5 
J. 5. PxoBaBILITY wanting that intuitive Evi- In this, all the 


Ming, if it would proceed rationally, ought to 2248 
enen n o ane 

any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents from it; and 
= MER, 5, 6 a ty CS 


ease it is paſt Probability 
itis Knowledge; but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in Eng- 


land, in the Midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden- 
ed with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what is uſual- 
ty obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion at- 
tend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But, if the ſame 
Thing be told to one born between the Tropics, who never 
law, nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the whole Pro- 
bability relies on Teſtimony : And, as the Relators are more 
in Number, and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak 
contrary to the Truth; fo that Matter of Fact is like to find 
more, or leſs Belief. Tho to a Man, whoſe Experience has 
been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any Thing 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be 
1 able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who 
entertaining the King of Sam with the Particularities of Holland, 
that the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold Wea- 
ther, be ſo hard, that Men walked upon it, and that it would 
bear an Flephant, If he were there. 2» 
Vor. II. Rr ed, 
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ed, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things you have told me, 


u but now I am ſure 
you lie. 


They 
— 


J. 6. Uron theſe Grouhds depends the Pro- 
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do more, or leſs agree, or diſagree with it, fo is any Propoſiti- 
on, in itſelf, more, or leſs probable. There is another, I con- 
feſs, which, tho” by itſelf it be no true Ground of Probability, 
yet is often made uſe of for one, by which Men moſt com. 
Faith, more than any Thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of others: 
Tho? there cannot be a more dangerous Thing to rely on, nor 
more likely to miſlead one; ſince there is much more Falſhood 
and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledge. And, if the 
well of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be Hea- 
thens in Japan, Mahometans in Twrky, Papiſts in Spain, Prote- 
ſtants in Exeland, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
in another Place, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſent. 


Our Alſent 4 1. HE Grounds of Probability we 
22 have laid down, in the foregoing 
e | Chapter; as they are the Founda- 

tions, on which our ſent is built, ſo are they 

alſo the Meaſure, whereby its ſeveral Degrees 
are, or ought to be regulated; only we are to take notice, that 
whatever Grounds of Probability there may be, yet they ope- 
rate no farther on the Mind, which ſcarches after Truth, and 
endeavours 


Wk 
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leavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the fuſt 
judgment, or Search, that the Mind makes. I confeſs, in the 
Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their G 
fent is not always from an actual View of the Reaſons, that at 
_ frſtprevailed with them: It being in many Caſcs almoſt impoſ- | 
ſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very ad- 
mirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs which, upon a duc 
Examination, made them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It 
ſuffices that they have once, with Care and Fairneſs, ſifted the 
Matter, as far as they could; and that they have ſearched into 
all the Particulars, that they could imagine, to give any Light 
to the Queſtion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Ac- 
count upon the whole Evidence: And thus, having once fou nd 
on which Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Concluſi- 
on in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered; and for 
the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Aſent, as 
J. 2. Tuts is all that the greateſt Part of Theſe cannot 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 2 be ace | 
Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will ,,1{5c,uewms / 
exact of them, either to retain, diſtinfly, in content our- 
their Memories, all the Proofs concerning any 92 
probable Truth, and that too in the fame Or- arms ang 
der, and regular Deduction of Conſequences, in Grownd for ſuch 
which they have formerly placed, or ſeen them; * 
which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Vo- : 
lame, upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or elſe they muſt require a 
Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every Day to exa- 
mine the Proofs : Both which are impoſlible. It is unavoidable, 
therefore, that the Memory be relicd on, in the Caſe, and that 
Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not 
actually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
actually torecal. Without this, the greateſt Part of Men muſt 
be either very Sceptics, or change every Moment, and yield 
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themſclves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, 
offers them Arguments ; which, for Want of Memory, they 
are not able preſently to anſwer. | 

$- 3- I cannor but own, that Mens ſticking 
I to their paſt Judgment, and adhering firmly to 


owr former Concluſions formerly made, is often the Cauſe | 


— of great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake. But 
— the Fault is not, that they rely on their Memo. 
but becauſe they judged before they had well examined. May 
we not find a great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of 
Men, that think they have formed right Judgments of ſcveral 
Matters, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never 


thought otherwiſe? Who imagine themſelves to have judged 


own Opinions? Which is, indeed, to think they judged right, 
becauſe they never judged at all : And yet theſe of all Men hold 
the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt examin- 
ed them. What we once know, we are certain is ſo; and we 
may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs undiſcovered, 
which may oyerturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. But 
in Matters of Probability, it is not in every Caſe we can be ſure 
that we have all the Particulars before us, that any way con- 
cern the Queſtion; and that there is no Evidence behind, and 
yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability on the other Side, 
and outweigh all that at preſent ſceras to preponderate with us. 
Who almoſt is there that hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means, 
to collect together all the Proofs, concerning moſt of the Opi- 
nions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath a clear and 
full View, and that there is no more to be alledged for his bet- 
ter Information? And yet we are forced to determine ourſelves 
on the one Side, or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the 


Management of our great Concerns, will not bear delay; for 


thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the Determination of our 


Judgment, in Points wherein we are not capable of certain and 


** 
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demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to 
embrace the one Side, or the other. 

$. 4- Stxcx, therefore, it is unavoidable to the 
greateſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeveral „ 
| Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs 3 
of their Truths; and it carries too great an Im- Forbearance. 
, putation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, for 
Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets preſently, — 
the offer of an Argument, which they cannot i 
ſwer, and ſhe w the Inſufficiency of: — rms 
all Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Huma - 
nity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Cpinions; ſince we can- 
not reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſcqui- 
ſignation to an Authority, which the Underſtanding of Man ac- 
knowledges not. For, however it may often miſtake, it can 
own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will 
and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your 
| Sentiments, be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt 
give him Leave, at his Leiſure, to go over the Account again, 
and, recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Particu- 
lars, to ſee on which Side the Advantage lies: And if he will 
1 not think our Arguments of weight enough to engage him 

anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often ourſelves in 
the like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amis, if others ſhould pre. 
ſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And, if he be one 
he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have 
Jo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of 
an unqueſtionable Certainty; or which he takes to be Impreſſi- 
ons he has received from God Himſelf, or from Men ſent by 
Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that Opinions, thus ſettled, 
ſhould be given up to the Arguments, or Authority of a Stran- 
ger, or Adverſary; eſpecially if there be any Suſpicion of Inter- 
et, or Deſign, as there never fails to be, where Men find them- 
ſebves ill treated? We ſhould do well to commilerate our mutual 
Ignorance, 6— cs * 


4 
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fair Ways of Information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, 28 
and receive our Opinions, or, at leaſt, thoſe we would force 
upon them, when it is more than probable, that we are no le 
obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the 
Man that has unconteſtible Evidence of the Truch of all that 
he holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or can fay, | 
dat he has examined to the Bottom all his own, or other Mens 
Opinions? The neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, nay, 
often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of Ac. 
tion and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and 
careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt, 
thoſe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe to 
others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth, on 
other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on which they 
ſhould receive, or reject it. Thoſe, who have fairly and tru- 
ly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt, in all the Doc- 
trines they profeſs, and -govern themſelves by, would have a 
juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe are 
fo few in Number, and find fo little reaſon to be magiſterial 
in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to be 
expected from them: And there is reaſon to think, that if Men 
were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 
on others. 


s. Bur, to return to the Grounds of Af 
pw . ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it: We arc 
2 of Tad, or to take notice, that the Propoſitions we re- 


Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of Fact, which, 
falling under Obſervation, is capable of human Teſtimony; 
or elſe concerning Things, which, being beyond the Diſcovery 
of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 

_ F. 6. Coxceaninx the ff? of theſe, viz. par- 
7 ticular Matter of Fact; 5 


Fiſh 
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Firſt, WaEAE any particular Thing, conſo- all other Men 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves, with anna, pro- 


duces Aſſurance, 
and others, in the like Caſe, comes atteſted, by == 


the concurrent Reports of all that mention it» 
we receive it as caſily, and build as firmly up- 
on it, as if it were certain Knowledge ; and we reaſon and act 
with as little doubt, as if it were perfect Demonſtra- 


| gon. Thus, if all Engliſh Men, who have occaſion to men- 


fon it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the laſt Winter, 
or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer; I think 
a Man could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four 
ate eleven. The firſt, therefore, and higheſt Degree of Proba- 
bility, is, when the general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as 
far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and ne. 
ver · failing Experience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of 
any particular Matter of Fact, atteſted by fair Witneſſes : Such 
are all the Rated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and 
the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Na- 
ture of Things themſclves. For what our own and other Mens 
conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame 
Manner, that we, with Reaſon, conclude to be the Effects of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, tho? they come not within the Reach 
of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, made 
Lead fluid, and changed the Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wood, 
or Charcoal; that Iron funk in Water, and ſwam in Quick - l- 
ver: Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular Facts, 
being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have 
to do with theſe Matters ; and being generally ſpoke of, (when 
mentioned by others) as Things found conſtantly to be ſo, and, 
therefore, not ſo much as controverted by any body; we are put 
paſt doubt, that a Relation, affirming any ſuch Thing to have 
been true, or any Predication, that it will happen again in the 
fame Manner, is very true. "Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to 
Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and in- 
fluence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtra- 
* aud in what concerns us, we make little, or no Difference 


between 


4 * 
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between them and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus ground. 
ed, riſes to Aſſurance. | 


5. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probability 
n 


to be, for che moſt part ſo; and chat che 
ane 
doubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch 
an Account of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far 
as I had an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt 
Men prefer their private Advantage to the public: If all Hiſto- 


ly probable. And, in this Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient 
Foundation to — —— 
fedence. 

FairTeſlimony, — Things that happen indifs 


and the Nature Tently,as that a Bird ſhould fly this, or that way; 


the Thing in- that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right, orleft 
— Hand, &c. when any particular Matter of Fact 
fident Belief, is vouched, by the concurrent Teſtimony of 

unſuſpectedd Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo 
unavoidable. Thus, that there is ſuch a City in /taly as Rome; 


that about 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius 


Ceſar; that he was General; and that he won a Battle againſt 
another, called Pompey- This, tho? in the Nature of the Thing 


there be nothing for, nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſto- 


rians of Credit, and contradifted by no one Writer, a Man can- 


not avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of 


the Being and „ 
— 


"+ 5 Tuvs far the Matter goes ealy enough. 


and Teſtimo- 
poo ns 2. — Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the 
the Dep es of a mn” 


lieve, or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, 
. 


whether we will know, or be ignorant. The 


* a 
* * 
* «| * 
7 
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rians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is extreme- 


Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
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the Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordina- 
ET I ht, — there it is, where 
Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is required, to form a right 
Judgment, and to proportion the ¶ ent to the different Evidence 
and Probability of the Thing ; which riſes and falls, according 
as thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obſerva- 
tion in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that particular 
Inſtance, favour, or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great 
variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, dif- 
ferent Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, Cc. of the 
Reporters, that it is impoſlible to reduce, to preciſe Rules, the 
may be ſaid in general, that as the Arguments and Proofs, pro 
lar Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole Mat- 
ter, in a greater, or leſs Degree, to preponderate on either Side; 
ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different Entertain- 
ment, as we call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, 
Diftruſt, Disbelief, &c. 

110. Tas is what concerns IM ent, in Mat- Traditional 
| CCD RACE 04 oy 
1 cerning which, I it not to . re- 
LN try Frovey nw Su 
| England; which is, that tho? the atteſted Copy * 
| ef a Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy, never ſo 
well atteſted, and by never ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be ad- 
mitted as a Proof in Judicature. This is ſo generally approved 
a reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed 
in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard of 
any one that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in the 
Deciſions of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſervation along 
vith it, viz. That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the 
Original Truth, the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being 
md Exiſtence of the Thing itſelf, is what I call the original 

Truth. A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good 


Proof: But if another, equally credible, do witneſs it from his 
- Report, the Teſtimony is weaker; and a third that atteſts the 
Vor. II. bs 


Hear-ſay 
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Hear-ſay of an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. 80 that, in 
traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Prof. 
And the more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed thro, 


the leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 


I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, becauſe I find, a. 
look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and what 2 
Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, 


|  rary withthe firſt Voucher, have appeared at all probable, is nov 


urged as certain, beyond all Queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have 
ſince, from him, faid it one after another. Upon this Ground, 
Fropoſitions, evidently falſe, or doubtful enough in their firſt 


authentic Truths; and thoſe which found, or deſerved little Cre- 
dit from the Mouths of their firſt Authors, arc thought to grow 
venerable by Age, and are urged as undeniable. 
F- 11. I wovrD not be thought here to leſſen 


we have in many Caſes, and we receive from 
| it a great Part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing 
Evidence. I think nothing more valuable than the Records of 
Antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. 
Bat this Truth itſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probability can 
ariſe higher than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence 
than the ſingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand, or 


fall, by his only Teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; 


and tho? cited afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after an- 
atten, by to thr Gem rendbring any Trang Geeky, G2 3G 
only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, „ Miſtake of 
his Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens 
Minds are acted by, (impoſlible to be diſcovered) may make one 
Man quote another Man's Words, or Meaning, wrong. He 
that has but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Writers, 
cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, where 
the Originals are wanting; and, conſequently, how much lefs 
Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This is certain, 
that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight Grounds, can 


Boox IV. 
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Beginning, come, by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for 


Tet Hiſtory is "2 
Tes the the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory: It is all the Light 
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never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by being oft- 
en But the farther {till it is from the Original, the 
leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in the Mouth, or Writ- 
ing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his, from whom be 
received it. 

$ 12. Tax Probabilities, we have hitherto In Things 
mentioned, are only fuch as concera Matter of which Senſe 
Faſt, and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſer- cannot . 
vation and Teſtimony. There remains that o- 9 ay 
ther Sort, concerning which Men entertain O- , I Probability. 
pinions with Variety of Aſſent, tho' the Things 

be ſuch, that falling nat under the Reach of aur Senſes, they are 
mt capable of Teſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, 
and Operations of finite, immaterial Beings without us ; as Spi- 
rits, Angels, Devils, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings ; 
which, either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remoteneſs 
| from us, our Senſes cannot rake notice of: As whether there 
be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Pla- 
nets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning 
the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works of Nature: 
unknown, and we perceive not the Ways and Manner how they 
move; the Loadſtone draws Iron; and the Parts of a Candle, 
ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give us both Light and 
Heat. Theſe, and the like Effects, we fee and know : But the 
Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they are produced in, we 
can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the 
like, coming not within the Scrutiny of Human Senſes, cannot 
be examined by them, or be atteſted by any body; and, there- 
fore, can appear more, or leſs probable, only as they more, or 
leſs agree to Truths, that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as 
they hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Ob- 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe Matters is the only Help we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Probabi- 
ty. Thus obſetving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies vo- 
| leatly one upon another, produces Hear, and very often Fire it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Heat and Fire, 
conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible, minute Parts 
of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewiſe, that the different 
Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our Eyes the different 
Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo, that the differen 
ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of 
Velvet, watered Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable, 
that the Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the 
ible Parts. Thus finding in all Parts of the Creation, that fall 
under human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Connexion of 
one with another, without any great, or diſcernible Gaps between, 
in all that great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which 
are ſo cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Be- 
ings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them; we 
have reaſon to be perſuaded, that, by ſuch gentle Steps, Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard Matter to 
ſay,where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and 
Irrational end: And who is there quick - ſighted enough to deter- 
mine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species of living Things, and 
which the firſt of thoſe, which have no Life? Things, as far as we 
can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the Quantity does in a regular 
Cone; where, thoꝰ there be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſsof 
the Diameter at a remote Diſtance, yet the Difference betweenthe 
upper and under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcern- 
ible. The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 
ſome Animals : But if we will compare the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find ſolintle 
Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that That of the Man is ei- 

ther clearer, or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gen- 
ile Deſcents downwards, in thoſe Parts of the Creation that are 
beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that 
it is fo alſo in Things above us, and our Obſervation; and that 
there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſe- 


finite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, 
that are every one at no great Diſtance from the next to it. This 
Sort 
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Sort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Expe - 
ments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influ. 
tace; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy leads us often into 
the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which would 
otherwiſe lie concealed. 

„ 13. Tuo the common Experience, and ">" 
the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juſtly a RY 
mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to rience leſſens aur 
make them give, or refuſe Credit to any Thing the Teſtimony. 
propoſed to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe, 
vhercin the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Afſent to a 
fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Evcats 
are ſuitable to Ends aimed at by Him, who has the Power to 
change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch Circumſtances, 
they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary Obſcrvation. This 
is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not on- 
y find Credit themſelves, but give it allo to other Truths, which 
need ſuch Confirmation. 

| 14. Bes1Des thoſe, we have bitherto men- 
el, Gat The bare Teſti- 
age te de Degree of or Alle, up. fa ger 
a bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſ- highefi Certain- 
ed agree, or diſagree, with common Experi- 5). 
ence, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. 

The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an 
one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God 
Himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evi- 
dence beyond Exception. This is called by a peculiar Name, 
Revelation; and our Aſſent to it, Faith: Which as abſolutely 
determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, 
as our Knowledge itſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from God be true. 
So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſu- 
rance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt, or Heſitation. 
Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divinc Revelation, and that 
ve underſtand it right: Elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the 
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Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Prin. 
ciples, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine Re. 
velation. And, therefore, in thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can be, 1. 
tionally, no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, 
and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is delivered 
in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this is its 
true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach 
no higher than an Aſſurance, or Diffidence, ariſing for the more, 
or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and 
the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of 
Perſuaſion, I hall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, 
as it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; tho 
in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt 
Reaſon. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Reaſon. 


$. 1. HE Word Reaſon, in the Engliſb 
_— — 
it is taken for 
—_—_ ; ſometimes for clear 
and fair Deductions from 2 
the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſidera- 
tion, I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification, diſſerent 
from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, 
that Faculty, n 
from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
- $- 2. Ir general Knowledge, as has been 
—— 52 ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
conſiſts. ment, or Diſagreement of our own Leas; and 
the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Exiſtence every 
Man may certainly know, and demonſtrate to himſelf, from 


bis 
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tis own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes ; what room 
then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 
ward Senſe, and inward Perception ? What need is there of 
Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement of our Know- 
ledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in 
Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all 
our other intellectual Faculties, and, indeed, contains two of 
them, viz. Sagacity and Mation. By the one, it finds out; and 
by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate Ideas, as to diſoo- 
ver what Connexion there is in each Link of the Chain, where- 
by the Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, to 
draw into View the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Ha- 
tion, or Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of 

the Connexion there is between the Ideas, in each Step of the 
Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to ſee either the certain 


| Agreement, or Diſagreement of any two ideas, as in Demon- 


firgtion, in which it arrives at Knowledge; or their probable 
Connexion, on which it gives, or with-holds its Aſſent, as in 
Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little Way. The 
greateſt Part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and 
intermediate Ideas: And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to 


ſubſtitute Aſſent inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions 


for true, without being certain they are ſo, we have need to 
find out, examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probabi 
lity. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty, which finds out the 
Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the 
one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Rea- 
ſon, For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable 
Connexion of all the Ideas, or Proofs, one to another, in each 
Step of any Demonſtration, that produces Knowledge ; fo it 
Connexion of all the ideas, or 
Proofs, one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it 
vill think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which 
can be truly called Reaſon. For, where the Mind does not 
perceive this probable Connexion, where it does not diſcern 
whether there be any ſuch Connexion, or no; there Mens O 
Pinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſequence 

of 
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of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Hazard, of a Ming 
_ all Adventures, without Choice, and without Direc. 


5. 3- 80 that we may, in Reſin, conſider 
in four Parts theſe fm Degrees: The firſt and higheſt, is the 
diſcovering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, the regular 
and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear 
and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly 
and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiving their Connec- 
tion; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion. Theſe eve. 
ral Degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtra- 
tion; it being one Thing to perceive the Connexion of each 
Part, as the Demonſtration is made by another; another, to 
perceive the Dependence of the Concluſion on all the Parts; a 
third, to make out a Demonſtration clcarly and neatly one's 
ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found 
out thoſe intermediate Ideas, or Proofs, by which it is made. 
6. 4. Tuzxs is one Thing more, which 1 
Ace i. ſhall deſire to be conlidered concerning Re 
Frument of ſon; and that is, whether Syllogi/m, as is ge- 

Reaſon. nerally thought, be the proper Inſtrument of it, 
and the uſefulleſt Way of cxerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes 
I have to doubt, are theſe: 

Firſt, Bæcausx Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
© Connexion of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more: 
But in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps, bet- 
ter without it. 

Ir we Aae the A of cur own Mink, we 

Hall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ferve the Connexion of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogilm. And, therefore, we may 
dear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogilm. 
He, that will look into many Parts of {ſia and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet 
never 
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never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument 


logiſms in Reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is made 
uſe of on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy, hid in a rhetorical 
Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; and, 
{ripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, 
ſhew it in its naked Deformity. But the Weakneſs, or Fallacy 
of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the artificial Form it is put 
into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied Mode and Figure, 
and have ſo examined the many Ways, that three Propolati- 
ons may be put together, as to know which of them does cer- 
it is that they do ſo. All who have fo far conſidered Syllogiſm, 
25 to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions laid together in 
one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, but in another, 
not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the Concluſions, they 
draw from the Premiſes in the allowed Modes and Figures. But 
they, who have not ſo far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, 
by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows 
from the Premiſſes; they only take it to be ſo, by an implicit 
Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Ar- 
gumentation ; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain. 
Now if, of all Mankind, thoſe, who can make Syllogiſms, are 
extremely few, in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot ; and if of 
thoſe few, who have been taught Logic, there is but a very ſmall 
Number, who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms, in the 


allowed Modes and Figures, do conclude right, without know- 


ing certainly that they do ſo; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken for the 
only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of Knowledge, it 
will follow, that, before Ariſtotle, there, was not one Man that 
did, or could know any Thing by Reaſonz and that, ſince the 
D 
Bur God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them bare- 
ly two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariftatle to make them 
rational, i. e. thoſe few of them, that he could get ſo to examine 
 UieGrounds of Syllogilms, as to ſee, that in above threeſcore 
Vor. II. — Ways, 


to thoſe Forms: And, I believe, ſcarce any one ever makes Syl- 
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Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and 
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Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, there are 
but about fourtecn, wherein one may be ſure that the Concluſi- 
on is right, and upon what Ground it is, chat in theſe few the 
Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 
more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has given them a Mind 
that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in Methods of Syllo- 
ling: The Underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, or 
Incoheretice of its IAeas, and can range them right, without a. 
ny ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not this any way to leſ- 
Ten Ariſtetle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt Men amongſ! 
che Ancicnts; whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration 
| of Thought, and Strength of Judginent, few have equalled: 
'And who, in this very Invention of Forms of 
wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, 
any Thing. And I readily own, that all right Reaſoning may 
be reduced to his Forms of Syllogilm. But yet I think, with- 
out any Diminution to him, I may truly ſay, that they are 
not the only, nor the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading 
of thoſe into Truth, who are willing to find it, and deſire to 
make the beſt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Atiain- 
ment of Knowledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out 
ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not ; not by the Forms 
themſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 
viſible Agreement of ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that 
the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather lowring, and like to 
tain, and ſhe will eafily underſtand, that it is not ſafe for her 
to go Abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: She clear 
ly ſees the probable Connexion of all theſe, viz. South-Weſt 


Danger of Death, without tying them together, in thoſe artifi- 
cial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog 
and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one Part to another, 
quicker and clearer without them; and the Probability, which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in Things, thus in their native State, would 


be quite loſt, if this Argument were managed learpedly, 2nd 
propoſed 
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in Mode and Figure. For it very often confounds the 
— 42 And, I think, every one will perceive, in Mathe- 


matical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gained thereby 
comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without 


INFERENCE is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- | 


culty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made: But the Mind, either 


fore it perceives the Connexion of the Ideas that muſt hold the 


Extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but, by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee, or ſup- 
pole fuch a Connexion of the two Ideas of the inferred Propo- 
ſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, Men ſhall 
be pumiſhed in another World, and from thence be inferred this 
other, Then Men can determine themſelves. 'The Queſtion now 
is to know, whether the Mind has made this Inference right, 
or no; if it has made it, by finding out the intermediate Ideas, 
and taking a View of the Connexion of them, placed in a due 
Order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference. 


If it has done it, without ſuch a View, it has not ſo much made 
an Inference, that will hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as 


hhewn a Willingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in 
either Caſe is it Syllogiſm, that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhew- 
ed the Connexion of them ? for they muſt be both found out, 
and the Connexion eyery where perceived, before they can ra- 
tionally be made uſe of in Syllogiſm: Unleſs it can be ſaid, that 
ary Lien, without conſidering what Connexion it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Apreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 
well enough in aSyllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for the 
Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no body 
will fay, becauſe it is, by Virtue of the perceived Agreement of 


te intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the Extremes are 


concluded to agree; and, therefore, each intermediate Idea mull 
be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Connexion with 


thoſe two, it is placed between, or elſe thereby the Concluſion 
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cannot be inferred, or drawn in: For wherever any Link of the 
Chain is looſe, and without Connexion, there the whole Strength 
of it is loſt, and it hath no Force to infer, or draw in any Thing, 
In the Inſtance above mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of 
the Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but 2 
View of the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw 
in the Concluſion, or Fropolition inferred ? = pn ah 


— ho wi Chats of deer ew 
ed together in Train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on 
each Side with thoſe two, it is immediately placed between, che 
Leas of Men and Self -· determination appear to be connected, 
i. e. this Propoſition, Men can determine themſelves is drawn in, 
or inferred from this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other 
Mud. For here the Mind, ſeeing the Connexion there is be- 
tween the idea, of Mens Puniſhment in the other World, and the 
Lua of God puniſhing ; between Cod puniſhing, and the Fuftice of 
the Puniſhment; between the Juſtice of the Puniſhment and Guilt; 
between Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe ; between a Power to 
do etherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and Self-deter- 

Now, Laſk, whether the Connexion of the Extremes be not 
more clearly ſeen, in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in 
the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five, or ſix Syllogilms? 
I myſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till ſomebody ſhall put 
thele Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and then ſay, that they are 
tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater Length, in ar- 
tificial Forms ; than ja that ſhort, natural, plain Order, they are 
laid down in here, whercin every one may ſee it ; and wherein 
they muſt be ſecn, before they can be put into a Train of Syllo- 
giſmns, For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas, muſt di- 
rect the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muſt ſee the Con- 
nexion of each intermediate * 
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before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a Syllogiſm. And 
when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor 
thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the Force of the Argu- 
mentation, i. e. the Connexion of the Extremes, one Jot the bet- 
ter. [For thoſe that are not Men of Art, not knowing the true 
Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Reaſons of them, cannot know, 
whether they are made in right and concluſive Modes and Figures, 
to; tho? by them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could 
judge of their reſpective Connexion, being diſturbed, renders the 
{| lation much more uncertain, than without them.] And as for 
 Lgicians themſelves, they ſee the Connexion of each intermedi- 
ate lien, with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force of 
the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllogiſm is 
made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syllogiſm neither 
ſhews, nor ſtrengthens the Connexion of any two Ideas, imme- 
Utely put together, but only, by the Connexion ſeen in them, 
| Extremes in that Syllogi/m, that no Syllogiſm does, or can ſhew. 
That the Mind only doth, or can perceive, as they ſtand there, 
 inthat Juxta-poſition, only by its own View, to which the Syllo- 
| giltical Form, it happens to be in, gives no Help, or Light at all; 
it only ſhews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is 
on both Sides immediately applicd to, then thoſe two remote 
ones, or, as they are called Extremes, do certainly agree ; and, 
therefore, the immediate Connexion of each ea, to that which 
it is applied to, on each Side, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before, as after the Syllogifm is 
made, or elſe he that makes the Syllogiſm could never ſee it at 
al. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the 
| Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of 
lem laid together, in a Juxta-poſition ; which View of any two 
u has equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſi- 


fion, whether that Propoſition be placed as a Ager, or a A 
wr in a Syllogiſm, or no. 


Or 


— mb 
Or what Uſe then are Syllogiſms? I anſwer, Their chief and 
main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed, without 
Shame, to deny the Agreement of 14cas, that do manifeſtly a. 
gree; or out of the Schools, to thoſe, who from thence hav 


learned, without Shame, to deny the Connexion af Ideas, which 
even to themſclves is viſible. But, to an ingenious Seacher af. 


The Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in ranging of 
the dear, in a ſimple and plain Order: And hence it is, that 
Men, in their own Enquiries after Truth, never uſe Syllogiſns 
to convince themſelves, Cor, in teaching others, to inſtruct wil. 


ling Learners.] Becauſe, before they can put them into a Sy. 


logiſm, they muſt fee the Connexion that is between the inter. 
mediate Idea, and the two other Ideas, it is ſet between, and ap- 
plied to, to ſhew their Agreement; niacin 
fee whether the Inference be good, or no, and fo Syllogim 
comes too late to ſeule it, For to make uſe again of the for. 
mer Inſtance ; I aſk, whether the Mind, conſidering the ides of 


Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſhment 
of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it does fo con- 


ſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of it, as a medius terminus) 
does not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength of the Inference, 
as when it is formed into Syllogilm ? To ſhew it in a very 
plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be the intermediate Idea, 
or medius terminus, that the Mind makes uſe of, to ſhew the 
Connexion of Homo and Yrvens : I aſk, whether the Mind does 
not more readily and plainly ſce that Connexion, in the ſimple 


and proper Poſition of the connecting Idea in the Middle; thus, 


Homo Animal ————Vivens ; 


Boox IV. 


ter Truth, who has no other Aim but to find it, there is no 
Need of any ſuch Form, to force the allowing of the Inference: 
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Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connexion between Homo and F7vens, by the Intervention 
of Animal. | 

Invzzd Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 


| to the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies, that are 


often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes. But 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the Rea- 
fon, why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are im- 
poſed upon, by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, Rhetorical 
Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively, 
metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do not 
cally perceive, what are the true Ideas upon which the Infer- 
ence depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the Weakneſs of ſuch 
n Argumentation, there needs no more, but to ſtrip it of the 
Ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe 
on which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a Connexion 
where there is none; or, at leaſt, do hinder the Diſcovery of 
the Want of it; and then to lay the naked Ideas, on which the 
Force of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in 


wich Poſition the Mind, taking a View of them, ſees what 


Connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of the Inference, 
without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. 

I crant, that Mode and Figure are commonly made uſe of, 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter Examina- 


tion, I now find, that laying the intermediate [deas naked, in 


their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumentation 
better than Syllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting each Link of the 
Chain to the immediate View of the Mind, in its proper Place, 
whereby its Connexion is belt obſerved ; but alſo, becauſe Syl- 
logiſm ſhews the Incohercnce only to thoſe (who are not one 
of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand Made and Figure, 
and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms are cſtabliſhed: Where- 
25 a due and orderly placing of the 1deas, upon which the In- 
ference is made, makes every one, whether Logician, or not 


Logician, who underſtands the Teran, and hath the Faculty 


to 
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{without which, in, or out of Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the 
Strength, or Weakneſs, Coherence, or Incoherence of the Dif. 
courſe) ſee the Want of Connexion in the Argumentation, and 
the Abſurdity of the Inference. 

And thus I have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, who 
at firſt Hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Inconcluſive- 
neſs of a long, artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, wherewith o- 
thers, better ſkilled in Syllogiſm, have been miſlead. And, 1 
believe, there are few of my Readers, who do not know ſuch. 
And, indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt Princes 
Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be in Danger 
to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe, who are relied upon, and have 

uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always ſuch, who have 
the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms of Syllo- 


giſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And, if Syllogilm were 


the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to detect the Fallacies of 
artificial Diſcourſes; 1 do not think that all Mankind, even 
Princes, in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are ſo much in Love with Falſhood and Miſtake, that they 
| Debates of Moment; or thought it ridiculous ſo much as to of- 
fer them in Affairs of Conſequence: A plain Evidence to me, 
that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to diſ- 
pute at their Eaſe, but were to act, according to the Reſult of 


their Debates, and often pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads, 


or Fortunes, found thoſe Scholaſtic Forms were of little uſe, to 
diſcover Truth, or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other 
might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn, without them, to thoſe, who 
would not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn them. 
Secondly, AnoTuts Reaſon that makes me doubt, whether 
Syliogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Dif- 
covery of Truth, is, that of whatever uſe Made and Figure is 
pretended to be, in the laying open of Fallacy, (which has 
been above thoſe Scholaſtic Forms of Diſcourſe are 
not leſs liable to Fallacies than a per Tags 
tation : And for this I appeal to common Obſervation, which 


has 


to perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, 


c 
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has always found theſe artificial Methods of Reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, than to inſtruct and 


| inform the Underſtanding. And hence it is, that Men, even 


when they are baffled and ſilenced in this Scholaſtic Way, are 
ſeldom, or never convinced, and fo brought over to the con- 
quering Side : They, perhaps, acknowledge their Adverſary to 
be the more ſkilful Diſputant ; but reſt, nevertheleſs, perſuaded 
of the Truth on their Side; and go away, worſtcd as they are, 
with the ſame Opinion they brought with them : Which they 
could not do, if this Way of Argumentation carried Light and 
Convition with it, and made Men ſee where the Truth lay. 


And, therefore, Syllogiſm has been thought more proper for 


the attaining Victory in Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery, or Con- 


firmation of Truth, in fair Enquiries: And, if it be certain, that 


Fallacy can be couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it 
muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover 
them. 

I nave had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe, which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing, is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Under- 
ſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men ſkilled 
in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon, in 


the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of 


them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more 
to theſe Forms, than belongs to them; and think, that Men have 
no uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe, of their Reaſoning Faculty, without 
them. 2 
99 Thoſe who do ſo will de 
thought in Favour of Art, (which, perhaps, they are bcholden 
to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, 
by its own Penetration, where it is ſtrong and excrciſed, uſual- 


ly ſees quicker and clearer without Syllogiſm. If uſe of thole 


SpeRtacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, that it cannot, without them, 
ſee Conſequences, or „ in Argumentation, I am 
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not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one 
knows what beſt fits his own Sight : But let him not thence 
conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he 
finds a need of. | | 
Helps little in . S. Bor, however it be in Knowledge, 1 
Demonſtration, think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no 
lejs in Prova- Uſe at all, in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there, 
billy. being to be determined by the Preponderancy, 
after a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with all Circumſtances, 
on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as 
Syllogiſm : Which running away with one aſſumed Probability, 
or one topical Argument, purſues that, till it has led the Mind 
quite out of Sight of the Thing under Conſideration : And for. 
cing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangl- 
_ ed, perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, 
without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, 
requiſite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the 
greater Probability. 


#ncreaſe our ſaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and 
Knowledge, but Miſtakes : (And yet I would fain ſee the Man, 


13— that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of 


Syllogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that Part, which, if not 
its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that, 
which we moſt need its Help in; and that is, the finding of 
Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm 
ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas, that 
may ſhew the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 
 ſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling 
and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th Propo- 
ſition of the firſt Book of Euclid is very true; but the Diſco- 
very of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common Logic. 
A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically: 
So chat Syllogiſm comes after K and then a Man has 

nue, or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
thoſe Ideas, that ſhew the Connexion of diſtant ones, that our 
Stock of Knowledge is increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sci- 
| ENCES 


5. 6. Bur let it help us, (as perhaps may be 
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ences are advanced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of Fen- 
cing, with the little Knowledge we have, without making any 
Addition to it. Andif a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this 
Way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, who, having got 
ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beat- 
en up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to 
fence with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spain: 
employed the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron fo, he 
had brought to Light but little of that Treaſure, that lay ſo long 
hid in the dark Entrails of America. And I am apt to think, 
that he, who ſhall employ all the Force of his Reaſon, only 
in brandiſhing of Syllegiſms, will diſcover very little of that 
Maſs of Knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the ſecret Re- 
celles of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native, ruſtic 
Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way to, 
and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than any 
P nne 
9. 7. I dovusr not, nevertheleſs, but there are 

Ways to be found, to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this ſhould l 
molt uſeful Part; and this the judicious Hooker "ay ght. 


L 1. 5. & ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the right Helps 


of true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly cunfeſs, this 
Age of the Warld, carrying the Name a learned Age, doth nei- 
ther much know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be 
almoſt as much Difference, in Maturity of Judgment, between Men 
therewith im d, and that which now Men are, as between Men 
that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found, 
or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great 
Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, that Syllo- 
gilm, and the Logic now in Uſe, which were as well known in 
his Days, can be none of thoſe he 8. It is ſufficient for 
me, if, by a Diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething out of the Way, I 
am ſure, as to me, wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall have 
given occaſion to others to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, 
and to ſeck in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right Helps of 


, which will ſcarce be found, 1 fear, by thoſe who ſervilely 
confine 
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confine themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others: For beat. 
en Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls 
them) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imitation, won guo eur. 
dum oft, ſed quo iter. But I can be bold to ſay, that this Age is 
adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that, if they would employ their 
Ways to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
* $. 8. Havins here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
22 of Syllogilm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
lars. Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
ledge; it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to take 
notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Syllogiſm, viz, 
That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, 
but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As if we 
could not reaſon, and have Knowledge about Particulars: Where- 
as, in Truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediare Ob- 
ject of all our Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particu- 
lars. Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the 
1deas, exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one of 
about other Things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe our 
particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the Agreement, or 


of all our Knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and 
conſiſts only in this, That the particular Ideas, about which it 
is, are ſuch, as more than one particular Thing can correſpond 
with, and be repreſented by. But the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, and, conſequently, 
our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, or 
both, or neither of thoſe Ideas, be capable of repreſenting more 
real Beings than one, or no. One Thing more 1 crave leave 
to offer about Syllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. May one not 


has, is that which in Reaſon it ought to have? For the Medi- 


us Terminus being to join the Extremes, i. e. the intermediate 


WSS 


Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the whole and utmoſt 


Hdeas, by its Intervention, to ſhew the Agreement, or Diſagree - 
ment 


2 
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ment of the two in queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Me- 
fas Terminus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement, or Dil- 
of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed 
un the Middle between them? which might be caſily done, by 
u the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. 
As thus, 


Omne Animal eft vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vivens. 


Ommne Corpus eſt extenſum et ſelidum, 
Nullum extenſum et ſulidum eft pura exienſio, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura cxtenſin. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogilms, 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 

. 9. Reason, tho? it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our fat as g. 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us want of Ideas. 
through the vaſt Spaces and large Rooms of this 

mighty Fabric, yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even 
corporeal Bcing ; and hae ave 8„% . whence © fate 
u: As, 

Firſt, Ir perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither 
where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are 
at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time we reaſon a- 
bout Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, it is only about 
thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 

{. 10. Secondly, Ous Reaſon is often puzzled, 
and at a loſs, becauſe of the Ohſcurity, Confuſion, 2dly, Becauſe 
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idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are 
at a loſs about the Divilibility of Matter; but having perfect 
clear, and diſtin& Ideas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none 
of thoſe incxtricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf in- 
volved in any Contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
Iimperfe& Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the Be. 
ginning of Motion, or Thought, how the Mind produces either 
of them in us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of 


\. 11. Thirdly, Ouz Reaſon is often at a ſtand, 
ate Ideas. ſerve to ſhew the certain, or probable Agreement, 
— ®r Diſagreement of any two other Ideas: And in 
_ this ſome Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till Agebra, that 
great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſco- 
vered, Men, with Amazement, looked on ſeveral of the Demon- 
ſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to 


think the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more 


$. 12. Fourthly, Tat Mind, by proceeding up- 

2 on falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdi- 
ciples. ties and Difficulties, brought into Straits and 
Contradictions, without knowing how to free it- 

ſelf: And, in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the Help of Rea. 
ſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence 
of thoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the 


Difficulties, which the building upon falſe Foundations brings a 


Man into, that, if he will purſue it, it entangles him the more, 
and engages him deeper in Perplexities. 

$. 1 3. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Meas 
ae ten involve our Reaſon; fo, upon the ſame 
Firms. Ground, do dubicus Words, and uncertain Signs 
often, in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not wa- 
rily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring them to a Non- 


Plus. But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of 
nevertheleſs 


Reaſon. But yet the Conſequences of them are 
obvious: 


— 


2. 


obvious : And the Perplexitie, of Error, they fill Mens Minds 
with, are every where obſervable. - 
$. 14- Sons of the {deas, that are in the 9 
Mind, are ſo there, that they can be, by them- 
n 
and in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, that ; 
they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that it has 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle is leſs 
than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a Circle: 
And this, therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive 
Aich is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certainty. 
In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no body 
1 has any doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only 
to aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they are pro- 
poſed to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to 
theſe Truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need of 
Reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree 
of Evidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I 
am apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect ſhall have, in a future State, of thouſands of 
Things, which now either whally eſcape our Apprehenſions, or 
of, we, in the dark, grope after. 

$. 15. Bur tho? we have, here and there, a 
lille of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright The next is 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas 22 
are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agree- 


ment, or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparing them. And 


in all theſe we have need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe 
and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are 
two Sorts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 
Firſt, Tross whole Agreement, or Diſagreement, tho? it can- 
not be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet may be 
examined by the Intervention of other d:as, which can be com- 
pared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agreement, or Dilagree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, with thoſe which 
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we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to a De. 
monſtration, whereby Knowledge is produced; which, tho' it be 
certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive 
Knowledge. Becauſe in that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, 
wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake, or Doubt ; 
_ the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is 
true, there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for 
there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the 
of the Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it 
with before, when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake is the 
_ greater. For each Agreement, or Diſagreement of the 1deas 
mult be obſerved, and ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and 
retained in the Memory, juſt as it is; and the Mind muſt be ſure, 
that no Part of what is neceſſary to make up the Demonſtration 


is omitted, or overlooked. This makes ſbme Demonſtrations 


| long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe, who have not 
Strength of Parts diſtinctiy to perceive, and exactly carry ſo ma- 
ny Particulars orderly in their Heads. And even thoſe, who are 
able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, are fain ſometimes 
2 
view, before the can arrive at Certainty. But yet, where the 
Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of an 


Idea with another, and that with a third, and that with a fourth, 


Gc. there the Agreement of the firſt, and the fourth, is a De- 
monſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which may be 
called rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. — 
To ſupply the $. 16. Secondly,T exe are other Ideas, whoſe 
this, we have be judged of, but by the Intervention of others, 
waiting but which have not a certain Agreement with the 
pn - mo gy Extremes, but an uſual, or likely one: And in 
ſoning. theſe it is that the Judgment is properly exercii- 
ed, which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, that 
any Ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable Me- 
n. This, tho? it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to 
| that which is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the inter- 


mediate 
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Agreement, or Diſagreement, can no otherwiſe 
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mediate Lear tye the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Pro- 
ability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceffarily follows | 
it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency 
and Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true cſti- 
mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability ; and then, 
1 


þ 17- Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception of f ge 1, 
the certain Agreement, or Dilagreement of two 2 
leur, immediately compared together. 5 oy 
Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 

oo 

Fulgment is the thinking, or taking two ideas to agree, or 
wi, bythe essen, ai or more Mw hol tai 
1 4reement, or Diſagreement with them, i perceive, 
CE tb 

| þ 18. Tao' the deducing one Propolitiin — 

Dae, 
of I- 


| from another, or making ferences in Words, 
bea great Part of Reaſon, and that which it is 7 
ally employed about; yet the principal Act dens. 

of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement, 
ar Diſagreement of two Ideas, one with another, by the Inter- 
lion of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes 
v be the ſame Length, which could not be brought together, 
| to meaſure their Equality by Fuxta-poſition, Words have their 
1 Conlequences, as the Signs of ſuch ideas : And Things agree, 
E it only by our 


þ 29. rens we quit this Subjeft, h may . 
lexwenth eur white a Kule to reflet on for p bd 
1 , that Men, in their Reaſon- 

do ordinarily make uſe of, to ir 
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Firſt, Tux firſt is, to alledge the Opinions 

Firſ, Ad Vere of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, Eminency, 
Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has gained a 

Name, and ſettled their Reputation, in the common Eſteem, with 
ſome kind of Authority. When Men are cftabliſhed in any kind 
of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of Modeſty for others to dero- 
gate any way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men, who 
are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying 
with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not readily yield 
to the Determination of approved Authors, which is wont to be 
received with Reſpect and Submiſſion by others; and it ĩs look- 
ed upon as Inſolence for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
Opinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it 
in the Ballancc againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or other- 
wiſe approved Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch 
Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is 
ready to tile it Impudence in any one, who ſhall ſtand out 
againſt them. This, I think, may be. called Argumentum ad 


Verecundiam. 
— Avornzz way that Nen or- 
1 * dinarlly uſe to drive others, and force them to 


lodge as a Proof, 2 And this Ill 
mentum ad Jpnorantiam. 

Tiny, A . 21. Thirdly, A Taird way is, to prels a 
Hc e Man with Conſequences drawn from his own 


Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already 

known under the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. | 

| {. 22. Fourthly, Tas fourth is, the uſing of 
 Fowrthly, Ad 


Knowledge, or Probability. This I call Au 


mentun ad Fudicium. This alone, of all the four, brings trac 


Inftraftion with it, and advances us in our Way to 
For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe 
L out of reſpect, or any other Conſideration but that of Convic- 
tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another Man 
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Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 


Things themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſs, Igno- 
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to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with 
him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn me that 
I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and, therefore, not op- 
poſe another Man's Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be 
able to produce a better: I may be in an Error, and another may 
ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the 
Reception of Truth,but helps me not to it; that muſt come from 


Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of 


rance, or Error, 
$.23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſin, 


ve may be able to make ſome Gueſs at the Di- . | 


finQtion of Things, into thoſe that are accord- — 
ing to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. A. 


cording to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we can dif- 
cover, by examining, and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Ser- 


| ſation and Reflexion; and by natural Deduction find to be true, 


or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe 
Truth, or Probability, we cannot, by Reaſon, derive from thoſe 
Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are in- 


1 cogliſtent with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtin 1de- 


. Thus the Exiſtence of one God, is according to Reaſon ; 
the Exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to Reaſon ; the 
Refurretion of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as abcve Rea- 
ſon may be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above 
Probability, or above Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe alio, cor 
trary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

. 24 Txzxt is another Uſe of the Ward Reaſon and 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith ; which, t ner fe- 
tho? it be in itſelf a very improper Way of 2 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized it, that it would be 
Folly either to oppoſe, or hope to remedy it: Only, I think, it may 
not be amiſs to take notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Rea- 
fon, Faithis nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: Which, if it 
he regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, 


but upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He 
_ that 


in love with his own Fanciesz —— 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties He has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this to 


in the Right but by Chance; and 1 know not whether the 
Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregularity of his 
Proceeding, This, at leaſt, is certain, that he muſt be account. 
able for whatever Miſtakes he runs into: Whereas he, that 
makes uſe of the Light and Facultics God has given him, and 
ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe Helps and Abilities he 
has, may have this Satisfactzon in doing his Duty, as a rational 
Creature, that, tho' be ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the 
Reward of it. For he goyerns his Aſſent right, and places it 
2s be ſhould, who, in any Caſe, or Matter, whatſoever, believes, 
or Ss, according as Reaſon direfts him. He, that 
thoſe Faculties, which were given him to no other End, but to 
ty. But ſince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we 


vill ſo conſider them in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Faith and Reafon, and their diſtin? Provinces, 


mon Aa * 1. T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 
Boundaries. 


Knowledge of all Sorts, where we 
want Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational Know- 
ledge, where we want Proofs. 3- That we want general Know- 
ledge and Certainty, as far we want clear and determined, Pe- 
cific ideas. 4. That we want Probability to direct our Aſſent, in 
Matters, wherc we have neither Knowledge of our own, nor 
Teſtimony of other Men, to bottom our Reaſon upon. | 


the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on Truth, is | 
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Fzon theſe Things thus premiled, I think we may come to 
ly down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith andReaſon; 
the Want whereof, may, poſſibly, have been the Cauſe, if not of 
great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and, perhaps, Miſ- 
takes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far we are tobe 
guided by Reaſon, and bow far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 
m endeavour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. 
＋ 2. Irm every Sect, as far as Reaſon pug res- 
will help them, make uſe of it gladly: And for whet, as 
— where it fails them, they cry out, & is Matter contradiſiin- 
of Faith, and above Reaſon. And I do not ſce 
bos they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gainſay- 
ct, who makes ule of the ſame Plea, without ſetting down 
be the farſt Point, cftabliſhcd in all Queſtions, where Faith has 
any Thing to do. 
Regſon, therefore, here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take = 
do de the Diſcovery of the Certainty, or Probability, of ſuch 
| Propoſitions, or Truths, which the Mind arrives at, by Deduc- 
| tion made from ſuch 1d-as, which it has got by the Uſe of its 
1 — his, 
tb, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to Propofition 
| Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from God, in ſome extraor- 
| Gnary Way of Communication. This Way of diſcovering 
Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 
＋ 3-Firft, Tut, I ſay, that no Man inſpired No 
by God, can, by any Revelation, communicate to 3 = 
others any new fimple Ideas, which they had veyed by tradi- 
not before from Senſation, or Reflexion, For, / Revols- 
whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have 
from the immediate Hand of God, this Revelation, if it be of new 
imple Ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by Words, 
o any other Signs. Becauſe Words, by their immediate- 
Operation on us, cauſe no other Ideas, but of their natural 
Sounds : And it is by the Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that 
they excite and revive in our Minds latent Lear: but yet on- 
| 1 
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ly ſuch Meas, as were there before. For Words ſeen, or heard, 
recal to our Thoughts thoſe ideas only, which to us they have 
been wont to be Signs of ; but cannot introduce any perfectly | 
new; and formerly unknown, ſimple ideas. The fame holds 
in all other Signs, which cannot ſignify to us Things, of which 
we have before never had any Idea at all. 
Tavs, whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Pau, when 
he was wrapped up in the Third Heaven, whatever new Iden, 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things, 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to concerve. And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover 
to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, 
for Example iter, or Satzrn, (for that it is poſſible there 
may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had fix Senſes ; and 
imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to theirs, by that faxth 
Senſe ; he could no more, by Words, produce, in the Minds 
of other Men thoſe ideas, imprinted by that fixth Senſe, 
than one of us could convey the Lens. of any Colour, by 
the Sounds of Words, into a Man, who having the other 
four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of See- 
ing. For our ſimple ideas then, which are the Foundation and 
fole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge, we muſt depend 
wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Faculties; and can 
by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
Revelation ; I lay, traditional Revelation, in Diſtinction to cri- 
ginal Revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt Impreſſion, 
which is made immediately by God, on the Mind of any Man, 
to which we cannot ſet any Bounds ; and by the other, thoſe 
Impreſſions, delivered over to others in Words, and the ordi- 
nary Ways of conveying our Conceptions one to another. 
Takia J. 4. Secondly, 1 sar, that the ſame Truths 
— may be diſcovered, and conveyed down from Re- 


make t know Vflation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, 


2e God might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth 
-not with the Of any Propolition in Euclid; as well as Men, 
1 
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by the natural Uſc of their Faculties, come to Jane Conteinyy 
make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 1 
of this Kind, there is little Need, or Uſe of Re- 
velation, God having furniſhed us with natural, and ſurer Means 
to arrive at the Knowledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we 
come to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Con- 
templation of our ownJdeas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe which are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation. For 
the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came at firſt from 
God, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have, from the 
elear and diſtinct Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
of our own ideas. V. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages fince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right 
ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed : But that would 
never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the Knowledge of it, 
upon the Comparing and Meaſuring my own Ideas of two right 
Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes, v. g. the Hiſtory 
of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had their 
Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will fay, 
he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah 
that aw it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then 
been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance 
than that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book, ſuppoſed writ 
by Moſes inſpired: But he has not fo great an Aſſurance, that 
Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that 
— c 
ſiuance of his Senſes. 

{- 5- In Propoſitions then, whoſeCertainty is * 
built upon the clear Perception of the Apree- pane wyPY 


1 ment, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attained ei- mitted, again ff 


the clear Evi- 
dence of Reg- 


ther by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evident enge 


1 Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions of Rea- ſor. 


fon in Demonſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſt- | 
e 
Guce them into our Minds. - Becauſe the natural Ways of 


32 Faith and Reden. Boon I. 
Knowledge could ſettle them there, or had done it already . 
which is the greateſt Aﬀſurance we can poſſibly have of any 
thing, unleſs where God immediately reveals it to us: And 
there too, our Aſſurance can be no greater, than our Know- 
ledge is, that it is a Revelation from God. But yet nothing, 1 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any Man to admit it for true, 
In « dect ContradiQtion to the clear Evidence of his own Un. 


Knowledge ; v. g. the ideas of one Body, and one Place, do & 


dearly agree, and the Mind has fo evident a Perception of their 
Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that af. 
firms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, how. 
ever it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation: 
Since the Evidcnee, Firſ?, That we deccive not ourſelves, in a 
fcribing it to God; Secondly, That we underſtand it right ; can 
never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſkble for the ſame 
be in two Places at once. 


Propoſitions ſhall, take Place before ſelf-evident ; and 
we certainly know, give 
miſtaken in. In 


I » It will be in vain to urge them as Matters of Faith. 
Title whatſoever. En co 
Thing, that contradifts our Knowledge. Becauſe, tho' Faith 
be founded on the Teſtimony of God, (who cannot lie) reved- 

* ing 
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1 ing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an Aſſurance 

of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, greater than our 
| own Knowledge: Since the whole Strength of the Certainty 
r r coveted it ; which in 
this Caſe, where the Propoſition, ſuppoſed to be revealed, con- 
traditts our Knowledge, or Reaſon, will always have this Ob- 
jeftion hanging to it, (viz.) that we cannot tell how to con- 
ceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of our Be- 
ing, which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the Prin- 
ciples and Foundations of Knowledge He has given us; render 
all our Faculties uſcleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 
Part of His Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings ; and put a Man 
in a Condition, wherein he will have lefs Light, leſs Conduct, 
than the Beaſt that For if the Mind of Man can ne- 
ver have a clearer (and, perhaps, not ſo clear) Evidence of any 
Thing, to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of 
its own Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear 


Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
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ood „„ 
have. 


4 6. Tabs far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, Traditional 
} and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate — 
e neren where bees 
be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe, who pretend not to im- 
medime Revelation, but are required to pay Obedience, and to 
„ CE ONE Cn 
—_— OT 
Dr 
can induce us to receive them. For, Matter of Faith being 
only divine Revelation, and nothing elſe; Faith, as we uſe the 
Word, (called commonly divine Faith) has to do with no Pro- 
politions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to te divinely revealed. 
80 that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone 
the fole Obje& of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, 
and not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch, or ſuch a Propoſition, 
to be found in ſuch, or ſuch a Book, is of Divine laſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, chat That Propoſition, or all in that Book, 
Ver. II. | BY was 
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was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without 
Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of Faith, 
but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aﬀent 
to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, which can never require, or 
B gr.e, rh It being 
_— 1 
I all Things, therefore, where we have clear Evidence 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge 1 
Reafon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, tho it 
r 
_ invalidate its Decrees: Nur can we be obliged, where 
2 the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for 
contrary Opinion, under a Pretence, that it is Matter of Faith; 


tates of Reaſon. 


a. 5 7- Bur, Thirdly there being many Things 

== whale 1 : ; fea 
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; whoſe 
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we can have no Knowledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the 


1 and ewe Bagſhe, am. ohe 
revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the 
— e br edgy dane 
OT ee Theſe, and 

beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, are purely 


3 with which Reaſon has dire ly nothing to 


| ters, wherein our natural Facultics able to 
ran mmm my ES £ 
carry it, againſt the — 

— Becauſe the Mind, not being certain of the 


Truth 


which can „ 
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Truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to 
the Probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its A- 
ſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatizfied, comes from 
One who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it ill be- 
longs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Rexelati- 
on, and of the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver- 
ed. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought Revelation, which is 


ledge thez Mind has of its own clear and diſtin Ideas; there 
Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a Matter within its Province. 
Since a Man can never have fo certain a Knawledge, that a Pro- 
polition, which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidences 
of his own Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he under- 
ſtands the Words rightly, whercin it is delivered; as he has, 
that the contrary is true: And ſo is bound to conſider and judge 
ofit, as a Matter of Reaſon, nn 
mination, as a Matter of Faith. 

. 9. Firſt, Waareves Propoſition is reveal- Revelation, in 


Matters where 
ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 2 


Faculties and Notions; cannot judge; that is jadge, or but 
purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. ng what > ag 


. whereof theMind, ** _ 
by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come to | 
determine and judge, from naturally acquired Ideas, are Matter 
of Reaſon; with this Difference till, that in thoſe, concerning 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſuaded of 
their Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a 
Poſlibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the Principles of all Reaſon; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, 
I fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent, 
even againſt Probability. For, where the Principles of Reaſon 
have not evidenced a Propoſition to be certainly true, or falſe, 
there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and 
Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and ſo it may be Matter 
of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that 
particular Matter, being able to reach no bigher than Probabi- 
: my 
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lity, Faith gave the Determination, where Reaſon came ſhort ; 
and Revelation diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay, 
$. 10. Tavs far the Dominion of Faith 


In Matter: reaches, and that without any Violence, or | 


where R 
can . 


-ep. Hindrance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or 
tan diſturbed, but afliſted and improved, by new 
ledge, that is = Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal 
— 


| hath revealed, is certainly true ; no Doubt can 
be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith : But, whe- 
ther it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge ; which 
can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence, to em- 
brace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to entertain Probabili- 
ty, in Oppolition to Knowledge and Certainty. There can be 
no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Origi- 
nal, in the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we under- 
ſtand it, ſo clear, and fo certain, as that of the Principles of Rea- 
ſon ; and, therefore, nothing that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent 


with the clear and ſelf-evident Diffates of Reaſon, bas a right ts | 


be urged, or aſſented to, as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath 


wothing to do. Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over- 


rule all our Opinions, Prejndices, and Intereſts, and hath a Right 
to be received with full Aſſent. Such a Submiſſion as this, of 
- Gur Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge : This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves 
us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were given us. 
$. 11. if the Provinces of Faith and Regin 
. — 
iet be mot ſet 


7 


between Faith __ 
— gl Reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions 


Emthuſiafm, or and Ceremonies, that are to be found in the ſe- 
Extravagany eral Religions of the World, will not deſerve 
in Rehigien, can 2 N 
he contradited, to be blamed. For, to this crying up of Faith, 
-— in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in a 
good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities, that fill almoſt all the 
Religions, which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men, having 


Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God 


are met kept Aline, by theſe Buundaries, hee 
will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for | 


Reaſon 


| cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them ſo far 
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Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently contra- 
diftory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all their 
Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural Superſti- 
tion ; and have been, by them, led into fo ſtrange Opinions, 
and extravagant Practices, in Religion, that a conſiderate May 


from being acceptable to the great and wiſe God, that he cannot 
avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober good 
Man. So that, in effe&, Religion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh 
us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as ra- 
tional Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often ap- 


might, in a good Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal; but would 
prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions, or Reli- 


gion by. 
CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 
$ 1.0 E, that would ſeriouſly ſct upon | 
the Search of Truth, ought, in — 2 


Mind, with a Love of it. For he, that loves it not, will not take 
much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned, when he miſſes it. 
There is no body, in the Commonwealth of Learning, who 
does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth; and there is not a 
rational Creature, that would not take it amiſs, to be thought o- 
therwiſe of. And yet, for all this, one may truly ſay, there are 
very few Lovers of Truth, for Truth's Sake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may 
know, whether he be ſo, in carneft, is worth Enquiry : And, 
1 think, there is this one unerring Mark of it, viz. The not 
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Proofs, it is built upon, will warrant. Whoever beyond 
this Meaſure of Aﬀent, it is plain, receives not Trath, 0. 
Love of it ; loves not Truth for Truth's Sake, but for ſome g. 
ther By- end. For the Evidence, that any Propoſition is true, 
(except ſuch as are ſelf. evident) 
Man has of it, whatſoever 
yond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
the Love of Truth : It being as 
Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent, 
me, that it is trac, as that 


e irreſiſtable Light of Self. evidence, 
Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments, 28 
are the Vouchers and Gage of its 


can receive it for no other, than 


7 


lying only in the Proofs, 2 


probable, that it may 
any Truth, that gets not Poſſeſſion of our 
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Rije of Enthu- 


ilongs to Truth alone, which is 20 command Aﬀene, by ouly 
its own Authority, i. e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence, 
which it carries with it. 

6. 3- Uron this Occaſion, I ſhall rake the Li- 
berty to conſider a third Ground of Aﬀſem, fel. 
iy, and is as confidently relied on, as either Faith, or Reaſon; 1 
mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Re- 
velation without it. Whereby, in Effect, it takes away both 
Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes, in the room of it, the 
ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and aſſumes them 
for a Foundation, both of Opinion and Conduct. | 

$. 4. Reasox is natural Revelation, where- 
by the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Keen and Re- 
all knowledge, communicates to Mankind, that — 
Portion of Truth, which He has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon, enlarged by 
a New ſet of Diſcoveries, communicated by Cad, immediately, 
which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and 
Proofs it gives, that they come from God. So that he, that 
takes away Reaſon, to make way for Revelation, puts out the 
Light of both, and does much-what the ſame, as if he would per- 
ſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive che re- 
mote Light of an inviſible Star, by a Telcſcope. 

$. 5. InneDiart Revelation, being a much 
eaſier Way for Men, to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 
and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of firit Reaſoning, it is no 
Wonder, that ſome have been very apt to pretend to Revelati- 
on, and to perſuade themſelves, that they are under the peculiar 

| Guidance of Heaven, in their Actions and Opinions, eſpecially 
in thoſe of them, which they cannot account for, by the ordina- 
ry Methods of Knowledge, and Principles of Reaſon. Hence 
we ſec, that in all Ages, Men, in whom Melancholy has mixed 
with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them 
into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with Cod, and a nearer 
Admittance to His Favour, than is afforded to others, have of- 
ten 
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ten flattered themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate In. 
tercourſe with the Deity, and frequent Communications from 
the Divine Spirit. Cad, I own, cannot be denied to be able to 
enlighten the Underſtanding, by a Ray darted into the Mind, im. 
mediately from the Fountain of Li 


He has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to ex. 
pect k, asthoſe, who are His peculiar People, choſen by Him, 


and depending on him? YR 
6. Tux: Minds being thus prepared,what. 
— groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf 


firongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit 
of God, and preſently of divine Authority: And, whatſoever 
odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, 
that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call, or Direction, from Hea- 


ven, and mult be obeyed; it is a Commiſſion from Above, and 


they cannot err, in executing it. 

. Tas I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, tho' 
founded neither on Reaſon, nor divine Revelation, but riſmg 
from the Conccits of a warmed, or over-weening Brain, works 
Pet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully on the Per- 
fuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both 


together : Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the Impulſes 


they receive, from themſelves ; and the whole Man is ſure to at 


more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is carried by a natural 
Principle, carries all 


Motion. For ſtrong Conccit, like a new 
cally with it, when got above common Senſe, and freed from 
all Reftraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflexion, it is heighten- 
ed into a divine Authority, in Concurrence with our own Tem- 


. 


gant Actions, Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, 
Serving and were enough to warn them, againſt this wrong 
Feeling. Principle, ſo apt to miſguide them, both in their 
Bchef and Conduct; yet the Love of fome- 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to be inſpired, and 


be above the common and natural Ways of Knowledge, fo - 


flatters many Mens Lazinefs, Ignorance, and Vanity, that, when 


Light: This they underſtand, 
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＋ 8. Tac? the odd Opinions, and extrar- 


went eee 


I fare, becauſe they are ſure : And their Perſuaſions are right, 
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once they are got into this Way, of immediate Revelation, of 
1 mlumination without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, 
and without Examination, tis a hard Matter to get them out of 
it, Reaſon is loſt upon them, they are above it: They fee 
the Light infuſed into their Underſtandings, and cannot be mil- 
taken; tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright Sun- 
ſhine : Shews itſelf, and needs no other Proof, but its own Evi- 
dence : They feel the Hand of God, moving them within, and 
and the Impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken, in what 
they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure, Reae 
fon, hath nothing to do with what they fee and feel in them- 
ſelves : What they have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no 
Doubt, needs no Probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who 
ſhould require to have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, 
and that be fees it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other. 
When the fpirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Dark- 
neſs. We ſec it, as we do that of the Sun, at Noon, and need 
not the Twilight of Reaſon, to ſhew it us. This Light from 
Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, carries its own Demonſirati- - 
on with it: And we may, as rationally, take a Glow-worm to af- 
fiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray, by 
our dim Candle, Reaſon. 


{. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men; they are 


ly becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they ſay 
nee 
it amounts to: And yet theſe Similes fo impoſe on them, that 
3 


5 tothers. 


4 10. Bur to examine, a little ſobcily, this 

internal Light, and this Feeling, on which they — 

build fo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, 

dear Light, and they fee ; they have awakened Senſe, and 

they feel: This cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. For, 
when a Man ſays be fees, or he feels, no body can deny it him, 

1 that he does fo. But here, let me alk : This ſeeing, is it the 


e that it 
Vor. II. 3s 
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is a Revelation from God? This Feeling, is it a Perception of 
rern 
that Inclination? Theſe are two very different 
derer and moſt drug nee if we would 
not impoſe upon ourſeives. I may perceive the Truth cf 2 
Propofition, and yet not perceive, that it is an immediate Re. 
velation from God. I may perceive the Truth of a 
on in Exclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Re. 
velation : Nay, 1 may perecive I came not by this Knowledge 
in 2 natural Way, and fo may conclude it revealed, without per- 
ceiving that it is a Revelation from God; becauſe there be Spi- 
tits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, may excite 
thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch Order, before my Mind, 
that I may percrive their Connexion. So that the 
of any coming into my Mind I know not how, is 
not = Perception that it is from God. Much lefs is a 
Perſuaſion; that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or fo 


' mich a> true. But, however it be called Light and Secing, 1 


_ Cappole, it is at moſt, but Belief and Affurance : And the Propo- 


true but take to be true. For, where a Propoſition is known to 
be true, Revelation is needleſs ; and it is hard to conceive, how 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows alrea- 
dy. If, therefore, it be a Propolition, which they are perſuaded, 
Gut do not know to be true, whatever they may call it, tisnot 
Secing, but Belicving, For theſe are two Ways, whereby 
Ira comes imo the Mind, wholly diltinft, fo that one is act 
the other. What I ſee, I know to be fo, by the Evidence of 
the Thing itſelf : What 1 believe, I take to be fo upon the Teſli- 
mom of another: But this Teſtimony, I muſt know to be given, 
or elſe what Ground have I of Believing? 1 muſt ſee that it is 
God, that reveals this to me, or elle I fee nothing. The Quell- 
on then here is, How do I know, that God is the Revealer of this 
to me; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind, by His Ho- 
ly Spirit, and chat, therefore, I ought to obey it? If I know not 
this, how great ſoe ver the Aſſurance is, that 1 am poſſeſſed with, 
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fition, taken for 2 Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be 


iris groundleſs ; whatever Light I pretend to, "AC 
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. For, whether the Propoſition, ſuppoſed to be revealed, 
be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural 
Ways of Knowledge, uncertain, the Propoſition, that muſt be 
well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, that God is the 
Revealer of it, and that, what I take to be a Revelation, is c 
tinly put into my Mind by Him, and is not an Illuſion, dropped 
in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For, if 
1 miſtake not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they pro- 
ſame God revealed it. Does it not then Rand them upon, to 
examine, upon what Grounds they preſume it to be a Revela- 
tion from God? Or elſe, all their Confidence is mere Preſumpti- 
on: And this Light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an 
uit fatuus, that leads them continually round in this Circle; 
ard 


1 #, becauſe it is 4 Revelation, 


$. 11. In all that is of divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is fals of Je. 
an Inſpiration from God : For he can neither dence, that the 
deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall it be 2 * 
known, that any Propoſition, in our Minds, is 
a Truth, infuſed by God ; a Truth, that is revealed to us by 
Him, which He declares to us, and, therefore, we ought to be- 
leve? Here it is, that Enthuſraſm fails of the Evidence it pre- 
tends to. For Men, thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a Light, whereby, 
they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought into the Knowledge 
of this, or that Truth. But, if they know it to be a Truth, 
they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own Self- evidence to 
natural Reaſon, or by the rational Proofs, that make it out to 
be fo. If they ſee and know it to be a Truth either of theſe 
two Ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they 
know it to be true, by the ſame Way, that any other Man natu- 
rally may know that it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation. 
For thus all the Truths, of what Kind focver, that Men, unin- 
clubliſhed there. If they fay, they know it to be true, becauſe 
R is a Revelation from God; the Reaſon is good: But then, it 
— 
Cod? 
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God? If they ſay, by the Light it brings with it, which ines 
bright in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt : I beſcech them 
to conſider, whether this be any more, than what we have taken 
Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they 
firongly believe it to be true. For all the Light, they ſpeak 
of, is but a ſtrong, tho? ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own 
— Minds, thatit isa Truth. For rational Grounds from 
that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for i 
then, it is not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary ; 
Grounds, that other Truths are received : And if they believe 4 

f 

| 

| 


ads. i. A. th. oh. 


it to be true, becauſc it is a Revelation, and have no other Rea- 
fon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per. 
funded, without any other Reaſon, that it is true, they believe 
 Rttobea Revelation, only becauſc they ſtrongly believe it to be 
2 Revelation; which is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, | 
either in our Tenets, or Actions. And what readier Way can | 
there be, to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant Errors and | 
Milcartiages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our fupreme and | 
fole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be true, any Ati | 
on to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be fo? The 
Strength of our Perſuaſions is no Evidence at all, of their own 
Reftitude : Crooked Things may be as ſtiff and unflexible, as 
freight: And Men may be as poſitive and peremptory in Error, 
as in Truth. How come elſe the untractable Zealots, in diffe- 
rent and oppolite Parties? For, if the Light, which every one 
thinks he has in bis Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the 
— Birength of his own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from 
God, contrary Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpira- 
tions; and God will be not only the Father of Lights, but of op- 
Polite and contradiftory Lights leading Men contrary Ways; 
and rr 
grounded Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, chat any Pro- 
poltion is a diving Revelation. N 
— . 32. Tu cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt 
Perſuaſion, nr» Firmanels of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be- 
| Prodf that an Bering, and Confidence, of being in the Right, 
F 5 made an Argument of Truth. St. Nu him- 
N ſelf 
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gef believed he did well, and that he had a Call to it, when he 
the Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
Wrong: But yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. 
Good Men are Men ftill, liable to miſtakes ; and are ſometimes 
wannly engaged in Errors, which they take for divine Truths, 
ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. | | 
$. 13. Lic ar, true Light in the Mind is, or 

can be nothing elſe, but the Evidence of the Len he 
Truth of any Propoſition; and, if it be not a 

ſelf. evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or can have, is 
from the Clearneſs and Validity of thoſe Proofs, upon which it 
isreceived. To talk of any other Light in the Underſtanding, 
i to put ourſelves in the Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of 
Darkneſs ; and, by our own Conſent, 40 give ourſelves up to 
Deluſion, to believe a Lie. For, if Strength of Perſuaſion be 
the Light, which muſt guide us; I aſk, how ſhall any one di- 
finguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations 
of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſclf into an Angel of 
Light. www ror rds hpgapabae - ty 
as fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i. e. are as ftrongly per- 
funded, that they are enlightened, by the Spit of God, 22 any | 
one, ho is fo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are ated by it: 
And no body can be more ſure, nor more in the Right, (if their 
euatmng Sellef maybe Jac) Gang. 

＋ 14. Hz, therefore, that will not give him- — * 
{df up to all the Extravagapcics of Deluſion 7 

and Error, muſt bring this Guide, of his Le 7 1 
within, to the Trial. God, when He makes the Prophet, does 
not unmake the Man. He leaves all his Faculties in their natu- 
ral State, to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whether 
they be of divine Original, or no. When He Wuminates the | 
which is natural. If He would have us aſſent to the Truth of 
any Propoſition, He cither evidences that Truth, by the uſual 
Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
Truth, which He would have us aſſent to, by His Authority ; 
gud convinces us, that it is from Him, by ſome Marks, which 


Enthuſraſm. 


Reaſag cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt 
and Guide, in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt con. 


Book IV. 


folt Reaſon, and examine whether a Propoſition, revealed from 
God, can be made out, by natural Principles, and if it cannot, 
that then we may rejeft it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
examine, whether it be a Revelation from God, or no. And, if 
Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of 
her Diftates. Every Conceit, that thoroughly warms our Fan- 
cies, mult paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſuaſi- 
ons: If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth, by ſomething 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Delu- 
fions, Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will 
not be paſlible to be diſtinguiſhed. | 

pea . 186. Ir this internal Light, or any Propoſi- 
wy wh tion which, under that Title, we take for inſpir- 


ed, be conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, 


or to the Word of God, which is atteſted Revelation, egen 
warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for true, and be guid- 
ed by u, in our Belief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony, 
nor Evidence, from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a 
Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark, 
that it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is fo, Thus 
we ſee the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, 
their own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. They 
were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſuz- 
frons were from God; but had outward to convince 
them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And, when they 
were to convince others, they had a Power given them, to julti- 
fy the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven : And, by vi- 
Rule Signs, to aſſert the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were 


and heard a Voice out of it. This was ſomething, beſides find- = 


not this 


bring his Brethren out of Egypt - And yet he thought 
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of Affurancein 


enough, 
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enough, to authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by 
another Miracle, of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured 
him of a Power to teſtify his Mifhon, by the fame Miracle re- 
before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was fent 
by an Angel, to deliver Jrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
defired a Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from 
1 God. Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among 
1 the Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
not an inward Seeing, or Perfuaſion of their own Minds, with- - 
out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
God, tho? the Scripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding, or having ſach Proofs. 

$. 16. In what I have fad, Fam far from denying, that God 
can, or doth ſometimes, enlighten Mens Minds, in the appre- 
hending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Aftions, by 
the immediate and Aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, wich- 
out any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But, in-fack 
Caſes too, we have Reaſon and Scripture, uncrring Rules, to 
know whether it be from God, or no. Where the Truth, 
embraced, is conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of God, or the Action conformable to the Des of right 
Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk, 
in entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe, tho? perhaps it be not an 
immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating on 
our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revelation, 
which he has given us of Truth. Butit is not the Seng of 
our private Perſuaſion, within ourſelves, that can warrant it to 
be a Light, or Motion from Heaven : Nothing can do that, but 
the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of Rea- 
fon, which is common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon, 
or Scripture, is expreſs for amy Opinion, or Action, we may re- 
ccive it, as of Divine Authority: But it is not the Strength of 
our own Perſuaſions, which can, by itſelf, give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of cur own Minds may favour it, as much as we 
| Pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but will, 

— bet tr 
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CHAP. XX. 
. » Of Wrong Aﬀent, or Error. 


3 had, only of viſible certain Truth, 
5 Exe is not a Fault of our Know. 
| ledge, but a Miſtake of our judgment, giving Aſſent to that 
_ which is not true. | 
Bor, if Aﬀeat be 


grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Ob- 

jet and Motive of our Afſent be Probability, and that Frobabi. 
lity conſiſts in what is laid 
will be demanded, How 


of, tho' 
reduced to theſe four. 


1. Want of Prof. 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3- Want of Will to uſe them. 

4 N Meaſures of Probability. 


„ . 2. Firſt, Br IV ant of Proofs, I do not mean 
e the Want of thoſe Proofs, which are 
ba no where extant, and ſo are no where to be 
had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs, which are in Being, 
dr might be procured. And thus, Men want Proofs, who have 
not the Convenience, or Opportunity, to make Experiments 
| and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the Proof of any Pro- 
colleft the Teſtimonics of others: And, in this State, are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, *** + 


2 


$1. Y7 NOWLEDGE being to be 


they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all 


1 Hin thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Import- 4. 
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ted to the Neceſſity of their mean Condition, whoſe Lives are 
Vorn out, only in the Proviſions for Living. Theſe Mens Op- 
portunity of Knowledge and Enquiry, are commonly as narrow 
as their Fortunes; and their Underſtandings are but little in- 
firuted, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill 
the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. 
'Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on, all his 
Life, in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Va- 
riety of Things, done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, whois 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards, in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be filled in the Geo- 
graphy of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that be, 
ty of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition 
to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations, which are in Be- 
ing, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the Pro- 
poſitions, that, in the Societies of Men, are judged of the great- 
eſt Moment; or to find out Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as 
the Belief of the Points, he would build on them, is thought 
neceſſary. So that a great Part of Mankind are, by the natu- 
ral and unalterable State of Things in this World, and the 
Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over to in- 
vincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and 
which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions: The greateſt 
Part of Men, having much to do to get the Means of Living, 
are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and labo- 
$. 3. Wnar ſhall we fay then? Are the great- og. Whet 
eſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſuy of their foal become of 


e who 
Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance, them? _ 


9 ©» 


ance to them? (for of thele tis obvious to en- 
quire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, but Ac- 
cident, and blind Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs, 
or Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of 
every Country, ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, 
nr nay his everlaſting 
Vo. II. Asa Hapfineſs. 
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Happineſs, or Miſery ? Or, can thoſe be the certain and infal- 
lible Oracles and Standards of Trath, which teach one Thing 
in Chriſtendom; and another Turty? Or ſhall a poor Country- 
man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in 
Haly; or 2 Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becaſe he had 
the ill Luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men 
may be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine: 
But this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one, or other of theſe 
that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties, ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leiſure. No Man is fo wholly taken up with the At- 
tendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at 
all, to think of his Soul, and inform himſclf in Matters of Rdi- 
gion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they are on Things 
of lower Concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the Ne- 
 celſlities of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be huſbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 
a . 4- Bes1ves thoſe, whoſe Improvements 
af from Enqui- and Informations are ſtraitned by the Narrow- 
8 neſs of their Fortuncs, there are others, whoſe 
| Largeneſs of Fortune would plentifully enough 
ſupply Books, and other Requiſites, for clearing of Doubts, 
and diſcovering of Truth: But they are cooped in cloſe by the 
Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe, whoſe 
Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they 
ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay, farther 
from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe 
ever, they may ſeem high and great, are confined to Narrow- 
nels of Thought, and enſlaved in that, which ſhould be the 
freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is generally the 
Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places, where Care is taken to 
propagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are forccd, 
at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the Country; and muſt, 
6 (in, «x hy Forge do Haga 
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DUN $ 6. Thirdy, Tuzaz are another Sort of 
A People that wan? Profs, not becauſe they are 
out of their Reach, but becauſe they will nat 
wſe them ; who, tho? they have Riches and Leiſure enough, and 
want, neither Parts nor Helps, 


they have 2 low Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their 
Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to 


procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 


care to appear always in à neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 
Think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched Coat, 


thall I take Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, o the 
greateſt 


appear abroad in a 


a 
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Contemners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant, in 
Things they are concerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth 
the Conſideration of thoſe, who call themſelves Gentlemen, 
That, however, they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power and 
Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet 
they will find all theſe fill carried away from them, by Men 
of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They, 
who are blind, will always be led by thoſe that fee, or elle fall 
into the Ditch : And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
enſlayed, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the foregoing In- 
ſtances, ſore of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, 
and how it comes to paſs, that probable Doftrines, are not al- 


ways received, with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, 

which are to be had for their Probability ; but hitherto, we 
{- 7. Fuurthly, Tazxs remains yet the laſt Aly 

Sort, who, even where the real Probabilities Mea 

feſt Reaſons, but do either inixxe», ſuſpendrheir Aſſent, or give it 

tothe lefs probable Opinion: And to this Danger are thoſe ex- 

vident, but doubtful and ſalſe, taken rp for Principles. 
2. Recerved Hyputheſes. 


appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not 
poſed, who have taken up wrong Meaſures of Probability ; which 
3. Predominant Paſſions, or Inclinations. 


but do not appear to him who embraces the Error. - | 
; 
1. Propoſitions, that are nat in themſelves chves, certain and e- 
4. 


8. Fu, Tas firſt and firmeſt Ground of Firſt, Don- 
Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has fu! Propoſits- 
to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that Part of — 3 

continue to look on, as Principles. Theſe have ſo great an Iuſiu- 
| ence upon our Opinions, that it is uſually, by them, we judge of 


Truth, and meaſure Probability, to that Degree, that what is in- 
conſiſtent 
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conliſtent with our Principles, is ſo far from for proba 
ble with os, that i will not be allowed pol., Th. 18 nn 
comet theſe Principles, is fo great, and their 
Men, but the Evidences of our own Senſes, ar rejected 
| when chey offer to vouch = 

innate Principles iples, and 


proved, or queſtioned, has contri. 


leave alſo to ſay, that 


wht he abun the 29.7 kd E 


Principle, to examine it firiftly, and ſee 
knows i 20 be true of ifele, 1 he pe 


nions, and finding thoſe, of this 
Minds, as their very Mcmories, 
Inſimunation, nor by what Means 


Thummim, ſet up in their Minds, immediately by God 
Himſelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and 
to which they are to appeal, in all 


$ 10. Tunis 
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. 10. Tris Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 


they will) being once c/?abliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to 
be imagined, what Reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how 
dearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Authority, or 
atall thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; whereas, the groſſeſt 
Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch 
| Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſdy digeſted. The great 
Obſtinacy, that is to be found in Men, firmly believing quite 
contrary Opinions, tho many Times equally abſurd, in the va- 
rious Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are 
an unavoidable Conſequence of this Way of Reaſoning, from 
received, traditional Principles. So that Men will diſbelieve 
their own Experience the Lye, rather than admit of any thing 
_ diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Ro- 


1k maniſ}, that, from the very firſt dawning of any Notions in his 


viz. That he muſt believe as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Com- 
munion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible ; and tkis he ne- 
ver ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at Forty, or Fifty Years 
old, he met with one of other Principles : How is he prepar- 
ed eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even 
the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the Doctrine of Tr: an- 
tiatium ? This Principle has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that 
he will believe that to be Fleſh, which he fees to be Bread. 
And what way will you take to convince a Man, of any impro- 
down this as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe 
his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments, drawn from 
their Principles) againſt his Senſes? Let an Enthuſiaſt be princi- 
pled, that he, or his Teacher, is inſpired, and acted by an im- 
mediate Communicatioa of the Divine Spirit, and you, in vain, 
bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. 
in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved, by 
the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo 
candid and ingenjous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to exa- 
| mine, 


ſelves to do. | 

J. 12. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men, 
— whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mold, 
theſes. * and faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hy- 

poet. The Difference between theſe and 
the former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and agree 
with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Reaſons, 
and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are not at 
that open Defiance with their Senſes, as the former : They can 
endure to hearken to their Information, a little more patiently ; 
but will, by no means, admit of their Reports, in the Explana- 
tion of Things; nor be prevailed on, by Probabilities, which 
after the fame Manner, that they have decreed within them- 
ſelves, that they are. Would it not be an inſufferable Thing, 
for a learned Profeſſor, and that which his Scarlet would bluſh 
at, to have his Authority, of Forty Years ſtanding, wrought 
out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, with no ſmall Expence of 
Time and Candle, and confirmed by general Tradition, and a 
reverend Beard, in an Inftant, overturned by an upſtart Nove- 
i? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 
That what he taught his Scholars, Thirty Years ago, was all 
Error and Miſtake ; and that he fold them hard Words and Ig- 
Norance, at à very dear Rate? What Probabilities, I ſay, are 
ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a Caſe? And whoever, by the moſt 
cogent Arguments, will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf, 
at once, of all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge 
and Learning, which, with hard Study, be bath all tis Time 
been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in Queſt 
_ a-freſhof new Notions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be 
as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to 
part with his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of 
wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be 


occakoned by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not 
rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. 
— * 
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they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All, that call themſelves Chriſtians, 
allow the Text, that ſays, ee, to carry in it the Obliga- 
tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet, how very erroneous 
| will one of their Practices be, who, underſtanding nothing but 

the French, take this Rule, with one Tranſlation, to be, repen- 
ter vous,repent; or with the other, faitiez Penitence, do Penance? 

$. 12. Thirdly, Pois, which croſs Thirdly, Pre- 
Mens Appetites and prevailing Paſſions, run aum Paſ- 
the fame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability ſions. 
| hang on one Side of a covetous Man's Realon- - 
ing, and Money on the other ; it is eaſy to foreſoe, which will 
outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
Batteries; and tho”, perhaps, ſometimes, the Farce of a clear 
Argument may make ſome Impreſſion ; yet they nevertheleſs 
Rand firm, keep out the Enemy, Truth, that would captivate, 
or diſturb them. 'Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love, that he is 
jiked ; bring a Score of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Mil. 
treſa, it is ten to one but three kind Words of her's ſhall inva- 
date all their Teſtimonies. Quad volumus, facile credimus; 
what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed: is, I ſuppoſe, what 
every one hath more than once experimented ; and tho' Men can- 
not always openly gainſay, or reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that make againſt them, yet yield they not to the Argu- 
ment. Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding, con- 
ſtantiy to cloſe with the more probable Side; but yet a Man hath 
a Power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a 
full and ſatisfactory Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſ. 
tion is capable, and will bear it to be made. Untit that be done, 
there will be always theſe two Ways beft of evading the - 
parent Probabilities. 

'$ 13. Firff, Taar the Argaments being (as 
for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 
there may be a Fallacy latent in them: And the 
Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 
they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 
are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 1 

Vor. II. B b b moſt 
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moſt Men may not, with Satisfaction enough to themſelves, 
raiſe this Doubt; and from whole Conviction they may not, 
without Reproach of Diſingenuity, or U f 
themſelves free with the old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi per- 2 
fugſeris; the! I canmet anſwer, I will ner yield. 
| | $- 14-Secondly, Maniresr Probabilities 
— 2 be evaded, and the Aﬀent with-held, upon d. 
ments for the Suggeſtion, That I know not, yet, all that may be 
contrary. Jaid on the contrary Side: And, therefore, tho' 
I am beaten, it is not neceſſary 1 ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve behind. This 
is a Refuge againſt Cunviction, ſo open and ſo wide, chat it is 
hard to determine, when a Man is quitc out of the Verge of it. 
FI „ $ 15- Bur yet, there is ſome End of it: And 
___ a Man, having carefully cnquired into all the 
uine the 4/- Grounds of Probability and Unſikelineſa, done 
ſent. his utmoſt to inform himſclf in all Particulars 
fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both Sides, 
may, in moſt Caſes, come to acknowledge, upon the whole Mat- 
ter, on which Side the reſts : Wherein ſome Proofs, 
in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppolitions upon univerſal Expe- 
rience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies, in Mat- 
| . So 
tho? the Proofs in View are of moſt Moment, — 22 


ry Actions: But where the Proofs are ſuch as make it highly . 
Probable, and there is not ſufficient Ground to ſuſpeR, that 
there is either Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſcrious Con- 
fideration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undiſco- 
vered, latent on the other Side (which alſo the Nature of the 
Thing may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſiderate Man) 
there, I think, a Mar, who has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe 
his Aſent to the Side, on which the greater Probability appears. 

Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Print- 
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ing Letters ſhould often fall into Method and Order, which 


ſhould ſtamp, on Paper, a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind 
fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtand- 
ing Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Spe- 
- cies of Animals: In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no body 
that conſiders them, can be one Jot at a Stand, which Side to 
take, nor at all waver in his Aﬀent. Laſtly, When there can 
be no Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſles) that there 
is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fad? atteſted; 
which, by Enquiry, is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
| 1700 Years ago, ſuch a Man at Rome, as Julius Ceſar: In all 
ſuch Caſes, I fay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power, 
to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, 1 think, it 
is ina Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; and, perhaps, con- 
tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opi- 
nion, that ſuits with his Inclination, or Intereſt, and fo top 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſlible, as it is to 
— 
Time. 

$ 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary 

than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no more Whore# is 
in our Power than Knowledge. When the A- Suſpend i. 
greement of any two Ideas appears to our Minds, 
whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no 
more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, which I turn my Eyes to, and look on, 
in Day - light: And what, upon full Examination, I find the moſt 
_ probable, I cannot deny my Aſſent to. But, tho? we cannot 
hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement is once perceived; 
nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears, upon due 
Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it: Yet we can hinder bath 
Knowledge and Afent, by ſtopping cur Enquiry, and not employing 
our Faculties, in the Search of any Truth. If it were not fo, 


Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, Error, or Infid-lity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. 
"Di Thus, in ſome Caſes, we can prevent, or ſuſpend, our Allem: 
- .But can a Man, verſed in modern, or ancient Hiſtory, doubt 
| whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was 
fuch a Man as Julius Caſar ? Indeed, there are Millions of 
Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think himſelf concerned 
to know ; as whether our King Richard the Third was Crock- 
backed, or no; or whether Ruger Barum was 2 Mathemati- 
cian, or a Magician. In theſe, and fuch-like Caſes, where the 
Aſſent, one Way, or other, is of no Importance, to the Intereſt 
of any one; no Action, no Concernment of his, following, or 
thereon ; there it is not ſtrange, that the Mind 
ſhould give itſelf vp to the common Opinion, or render itſelf 
to the firſt Comer. Thele, and the like Opinions, are of fo 
line Weight and Moment, that, like Motes in the Sun, their 
* are very rarely taken Notice of. They are there, 
u n were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at Liberty. 
But, where the Mind judges, that the Propoſition has Concern- 
ment in it; where the Aﬀſent, or not Aﬀſenting, is thought to 
draw Conſequences of Moment after it, and Good, or Evil, to 
depend on chuſing, or refuſing, the right Side, and the Mind 
ſets inſelf ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the Probability ; 
I think, it is not in our Choice to take, which Side we 
Pleaſe, if manifeſt Odds appear on either. The greater Proba- 
bility, I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſeut: And a 
Man can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where | 
| he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid know- 
ing it to be true, where be perccives the Agreement, or Diſa- 
Ie this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie, in wrong Mea- 
ſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Mea - 


ſures of Good. 

3 $. 17. Fourthy, Tus fourth and laſt wrong 
Fourthly,' . Meaſure of Probability, 1 Mall take Notice of, 
People than all the other together, is that, which I have men- 
tioned in the foregeing Chapter; I mean, „ 
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Appearance of Probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to 2 
Party, that Education, or Intereſt has engaged them in ; and 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their Coy. 
|; rage andWarmth, as their Leaders dect, without ever examin. 
ing, or ſo much as knowing, the Cauſe they contend for. If a 
Man's Life ſhews, that he has no ferious Regard for Religion ; 
for what Reaſon ſhould we 
the Opinions of his 
the Grounds of 


enough for him 


for the Support of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve 
himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, or Pro- 
teftion in that Society. Thus Men become | 


por thoſe Opinions, they never were convinced of, 


nor Proſiiztes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their 
Heads: And tho? one cannot fay, there 
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